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PREFACE 


The school principalship is a professional position requiring spe- 
cific preparation on the part of the individual who aspires to fill it 
successfully, Experienced teachers who have merely acquired the 
technique of managing unruly children and irate parents can no 
longer be considered adequately prepared for the duties of the 
principalship, even though this technique still is an asset to the 
modern principal. In addition, a body of specialized knowledge has 
been gradually accumulated through the experiences of successful 
principals; this, in turn, has been greatly extended through profes- 
sional investigations and research. 

So great is the extent of the recorded information concerning the 
functions of school principals that it would take many years to ac- 
quire, through personal investigations alone, the bare knowledge 
needed to meet the demands of the principal's position. The interpre- 
tation of this extensive body of pertinent and essential information 
comprises a task too great for the practicing principal. 

Because the authors, in undertaking this volume, were well aware 
of the challenge of the task, they pooled their resources to carry it 
out. The results of more than 1,500 studies, investigations, and works 
on administrative topics have been used in support of their generali- 
zations. In performing what they hope will prove to be a service to 
the teacher who aspires to become a principal and to the individual 
who is now engaged in the work of the principalship, the authors 
have drawn upon their own extended experience as principals, super- 
visors, and professors of education. Throughout the book they have 
attempted to maintain a carefully considered balance between ad- 


ministrative theory and successful practice. 


The book presents a departure from most treatments of the princi- 
palship in that comprehensive consideration is given the common 
elements in the work of principals in both elementary and secondary 
schools, Differentiation is made in the treatment whenever a function 
varies significantly from elementary to secondary school. This plan 
is not experimental with the authors, but has been followed for a 
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number of years by two of them in a course on the “Duties of School 
Principals” at the Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago, The encouragement of their many students in this course, 
and at the University of Oregon, provided the inspiration for this 
attempt to put into revised form the materials presented in courses 
for persons who seek to provide educational leadership in an indi- 
vidual school. 

It is impossible to acknowledge adequately in this space all the 
obligations consciously recognized by the authors. Permission to 
quote significant material has been generously granted by many 
authors, publishers, and organizations. Acknowledgments are spe- 
cifically given in appropriate footnotes. Throughout the volume cita- 
tions are made to investigations and investigators whose contributions 
enhance the value of our discussion. For tireless and painstaking 
technical assistance in the preparation of the manuscript, the authors 
make grateful acknowledgment to Viola Volkens. 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
JAMES D. LOGSDON 
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PART I 


RESPONSIBILITIES PERTAINING TO 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL 


i 


NATURE OF DEMANDS MADE 
ON SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The testimony of persons who have held principalships and the 
professional writings on the subject reveal a surprising array of de- 
mands on the time, energy, and ingenuity of principals in town. and 
city school systems. The tasks that principals are expected to per- 
form vary greatly in importance. Many of them are little more than 
clerical; others may involve momentous consequences both to the 
school system and to the persons concerned, Since none of the respon- 
sibilities of the principalship can be neglected, it is apparent that 
those persons who occupy this position should acquire a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the demands that must be met. Mere knowl- 
edge of these responsibilities, however, is not sufficient to insure 
successful performance. Their relative importance must be clearly 
understood. Organization may then be attempted with a view to dele- 
gating some responsibilities to other staf members who are properly 
qualified to perform the work. 

Clear Perspective Required. The organization of the duties of 
the principalship requires a clear perspective of the numerous de- 
mands made on the position. This perspective many principals may 
not have because of restricted administrative experience and insuffi- 
cient knowledge. It is often difficult for principals to regard their 
position in the large, since their views are strongly influenced by 
local experiences. The perspective of the principal is often too largely 
acquired from the vantage point of the administrative office of the 
local school. Functions making repeated demands on the principal’s 
time may assume exaggerated importance and thus distort profes- 
sional perspective. Lacking a broad background of training and ex- 
perience for comparative analysis, the principal not infrequently be- 
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4 DEMANDS MADE ON PRINCIPALS 


comes a slave to routine demands. He may, as a result, neglect duties 
of paramount importance to his school. 

To make his work a success, the principal may clarify his perspec- 
tive (1) by changing occasionally the vantage point from which 
the principalship is yiewed; (2) by resorting to job analysis and self- 
survey of his duties and responsibilities; and (3) by checking his 
practices against those of other principals, especially those that have 
been presented in published form. Visiting other principals at work, 
participating in discussion groups with other principals, carrying on 
cooperative studies of administrative practices such as those spon- 
sored by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
summer workshops such as those sponsored by the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, and professional reading provide a 
new vantage point from which clearer professional views are ob- 
tained. If, along with this broadening of professional vision, the prin- 
cipal will resort to occasional stock-taking of the demands made on 
his position, he will discover a true basis for progress in the com- 
parative analyses that should inevitably result. 

Visits to Other Schools. The advantages to be derived from visiting 
other schools have not been fully appreciated either by school super- 
intendents or by principals. A visit to another principal's school pro- 
vides a distinctly new vantage point for viewing the demands of one’s 
own position. Analysis, comparison, and evaluation naturally take 
place when new practices and procedures are discovered and dif- 
ferences in results are observed, It is conceivable that some principals 
may be so habituated to local demands that, when they are per- 
mitted to view the work of the principalship from new vantage 
points, they will be concerned chiefly with finding confirmation for 
their own established practices. The large majority of principals, 
however, will undoubtedly be favorably impressed with procedures 
different from their own and will be challenged to make appraisals 
of these procedures, 

When a principal visits another school, the greatest benefits will 
be derived if a report is made to the superior administrative officer 
or to the teachers in the principal's own school. This report should 
set forth the new practices and procedures observed, the principles 
of administration by which the practices and procedures are justi- 
fied, and the results seen in the school visited, If any of the observa- 
tions reported have special bearing on methods of administration in 
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the local school, the possibilities of modifying practices in the light 
of the findings should be proposed, and the implications of proposed 
changes should be carefully considered. 

Some superintendents have seen the possibilities of securing pro- 
fessional improvement of their principals through this system of 
visitation. They have secured appropriations from their boards of 
education to cover the expenses of a week of visitation annually in 
other school systems. Naturally, principals so privileged are expected 
to prepare reports of their findings and to demonstrate, by improve- 
ments in the administration of their schools, the benefits of the in- 
vestment in their professional training. 

Group Discussion. The importance of group discussion as a means 
of improvement for professional workers was recognized nearly 
twenty years ago when the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals secured a grant in order to undertake the organization of 
secondary school principals throughout the United States for the 
systematic discussion of issues and functions in secondary education 
and ways of implementing these issues and functions. Under this 
grant organizations have been perfected in virtually all the states to 
provide periodic meetings of numerous groups of principals for the 
discussion of their problems. 

It is not possible to state in objective terms at present what the ef- 
fect of this country-wide discussion will be on secondary education. 
The general belief prevails that the plan makes possible the rapid 
improvement of secondary school administrators and a resultant im- 
provement in secondary education. New views are disseminated 
through discussion, and encouragement is given to putting into prac- 
tice those receiving a consensus of approval from the participating 
groups. Participation of principals in discussion groups whenever 
such participation is possible should be welcomed by principals in 
both elementary and secondary schools. For a principal not to desire 
Opportunities to profit from the mutual discussion of professional 
problems is openly to admit that a stage of decadence has been 
reached which requires carly retirement from a position of educa- 
tional leadership as important as that of the school principal. 

Co-operative Studies, Some principals have sought to enlarge and 
to clarify their perspective of the principalship through participa- 
tion in co-operative studies dealing with the problems of their posi- 
tion, Through membership in professional associations of national, 
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state, regional, and local character, they have co-operated in carrying 
on investigations that have resulted in the discovery of new appli- 
cations of well established principles in administration and in the 
evaluation of new practices. The advantages gained from the co- 
operative study of problems are (1) pooling of knowledge, (2) new 
insight, and (3) incentive to experiment. As a result, the principal 
should enjoy a broader professional outlook and should be able to 
view the demands of his position from more than a single vantage 
point. 

Numerous examples of co-operative studies could be cited, but a 
few are sufficient to make clear the value claimed in the foregoing 
paragraph. Farmer published a study in 1948 based on a question- 
naire sent to 715 principals by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion." It provides a comprehensive and authoritative study by which 
a principal can compare his professional activities and experiences 
with others who have the same occupation. In addition the publica- 
tion summarizes the study conducted by Eikenberry in 1923 and 
shows the differences which exist a quarter-century later. The evi- 
dence is clear that the principal is growing in professional compe- 
tence. His teaching load is lighter, he engages actively in professional 
organizations, and he holds the master’s degree rather than only the 
bachelor’s degree, His tenure in his present position is longer and 
his salary has increased sharply. His philosophy is liberal concerning 
the general operation of the high school, but is rather conservative 
in not allowing pupils much voice in determining the content and 
activities of the school program.” However, his position in the com- 
munity is such that he is well able to interpret education and to in- 
fluence the powerful groups that determine the local educational 
program.? 

Numerous co-operative diary-type studies have been undertaken 
by groups of Principals in both elementary and secondary schools, 
In these studies the principal keeps a full record of the duties per- 
formed by him and the time given to each for a specified period, such 
as a day, week, or longer period. The duties are analyzed, classified, 
and tabulated and then duplicated for the use of the group. A study 
of this kind was made by Reavis at the University of Chicago with 


1F. M. Farmer, “The Public High School Principalship,” Bulletin 155 (April 
1948), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 82-91. 
2 Ibid., p. 91. 3 Ibid., p. 88. 
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Table 1 


MAXIMUM AND AVERAGE TIME GIVEN By 13 Hick SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO 
THE PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN Duties Dure ONE ScHoot WEEK 


Number Minutes Spent 
of Princi- During Week 
Duty pals Per- in Performance 
forming of Duty 
the Duty Maximum | Average 
1. Teaching regular classes 5 675 419 
2. Advisory period for students . 1 300 300 
3. Conferring regarding tests 1 260 260 
4. Observing teaching ............ 8 570 258 
5. Conferring with applicants for 
positions 5 810 250 
6. Social life of community . 9 825 242 
7. Supervising study hall : 1 225 225 
8. Curriculum conference L 210 210 
9. Pupil personnel work ... 10 458 203 
10. Reading professional magazines . 4 356 201 
11. Consideration of salary schedule 1 195° 195 
12. Observing debating team .. 8 420 188 
13. Professional reading ....... 2 856 185 
14. Attending principals’ meeting 1 180 180 
15. Attention to building plans of 4 340 156 
16. Conferring with teachers regarding 
instruction ....... AS 12 300 155 
17. Conferring with parents . 9 460 154 
18. Conferring with teachers regarding ad- 
ministrative matters . iN 800 148 
19. Giving tests 1 145 145 
20. Office work and checking goods re- 
ceived oen anai S T 320 129 
21. Conducting teachers” meetings 5 270 124 
22. Officiating at games ...csssssssecsssessseeees 1 120 120 
23. Conferring with deans and department 
chairmen oe 5 210 117 
24. Time devoted to visitors 4 210 116 
25. Sponsoring student council an 5 ` 230 DU, 
26. Conferring with superintendent 6 215 108 
27. Conferring with other principals 3 215 106 
28. Dept. orders, permits, recor 8 295 103 
29. Correspondence .. 11 185 100 
30. Conducting assembly . 5 200 94 
81. Planning program and policies 4 145 89 
82. Copying, dictating, checking ... 7 146 87 
33. Reading election notices .. 3 140 6l 
84. Observing athletic activities . 4 105 59 
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(Table 1—Continued) 


Number Minutes Spent 
of Princi- During Week 
Duty pals Per- in Performance 
3 forming of Duty 
the Duty Maximum | Average 
35. Transfer of credits and tuition ù... 8 85 58 
36. Conferring with pupils regarding at- 
tendance ......... 5 100 54 
87. School publicity 8 120 50 
88. Telephoning .... 4 80 50 
89. Observing class school play 2 95 48 
40. Disciplining of pupils .............. 8 66 45 
41. Conferring with attendance officer ...... 4 120 44 
42. Planning changes with other adminis- 
trative officers 3 90 44 
43. Conferring with janitor . 6 100 43 
44. Inspecting buildings .. 6 i 89 
45. Reviewing textbooks .. 2 40 88 
46, Recording results of tests . 1 87 87 
47. Making requisitions ...... 1 85 85 
48. Interviewing book men 10 62 34 
49. Preparing bulletins for teac 1 84 84 
50. Checking reports of tests ....... 2 60 32 
51. Studying teachers’ reports 1 26 26 
52. Planning school exhibit .. 1 25 25 
53. Inspecting grounds ........ if 29 29, 
54, Problems of teacher welfare , 1 21 21 
55. Conferring with school nurses an 
physician ....... 8 30 16 
56. Directing clerks 1 15 15 
57. Examining lesson plans ne 1 15 15 
58. Placing or obtaining substitute teachers 3 20 9 
59. Delinquency referred to court ........,..... 1 4 4 


a group of thirteen participating principals. The summary of his find- 
ings is presented in Table 1. The data reveal the number of principals 
performing each duty indicated, the maximum time devoted by any 
principal to that duty during the week the record was kept, and the 
average time given to that duty by all the principals who performed 
it. An examination of this list reveals a variety of duties which might 
be classified under (1) general administration, (2) clerical work, (8) 
personnel management, (4) supervision, (5) extracurricular activities, 
and (6) community responsibilities. If the week in question may be 
considered typical, it is apparent that principals of high schools vary 
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markedly in the way they respond to the demands made on their time. 

Professional Writings. Principals-in need of clarifying their per- 
spective toward the demands of the principalship will discover new 
outlooks from which to view their practices in the accumulated writ- 
ings on the work of the school principal. Some of these are of the cor- 
rective or preventive type, giving suggestions as to demands to be 
avoided, practices to be improved, and difficulties to be encountered. 


Table 2 
SUMMARY OF THE ProBLEMs or New Hicu ScHooi PRINCIPALSt 


Problems Principals 
Categories Number Per Cent Number Per Ceni 

1. Internal Organization and 

Administration 59 12.5 56 41.5 
2. Relations with Faculty 90 18.8 84 62.2 
8. Supervision of Instruction 67 14.0 67 49.6 
4. Curriculum Offering and Problems 51 10.6 49 86.3 
5. Pupil Relations, Guidance, and 

Activities 74 15.5 67 49.6 
6. School Relations 52 10.7 48 38.6 
7. School Plant Finance and Budget 61 12.7 57 42.9 
8. Pupil Transportation 26 5.4 25 18.5 


Persons seeking training for the principalship and principals with 
limited experience will find in the material, both past and present, a 
wealth of vicarious experience for analysis and comparative study. 
Principals with extensive experience in a single school or a single 
school system will find in the contemporary writings new views on 
administration, which should stimulate self-appraisal and result in 
new perspectives. To deny one’s self access to the new administrative 
experiences provided by the best studies of the past and by current 
contributions is to invite gradual but certain professional deteriora- 
tion. The promise of a young principal or the worth of an experienced 
principal can therefore be appraised to a considerable extent by his 
familiarity with the writings which deal with the principal’s prob- 
lems, 

Problems of New Principals. Zweibach made a study of the prob- 
lems of new high school principals in the five states which comprise 
the Middle Atlantic States Association—New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware.’ He divided the problems 


*S. I. Zweibach, “Problems of New High School Principals,” Bulletin 188 
(October 1952), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 73. 
5 Ibid., pp. 69-84. 
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into eight categories which are shown in Table 2, One eighth of the 
problems listed fell under the classification of Internal Organization 
and Administration. Fifty-six or 41.5 per cent of the 135 who an- 
swered the questionnaire, had problems in this area. A total of 480, or 
slightly more than three problems per principal, were reported. The ` 
largest number of problems, 90, dealt with relationships with faculty 
members, and more than three-fifths of the principals had problems 
in this area, Included in this area were problems of securing demo- 
cratic participation, personal and professional relationships with 
faculty members, teacher morale, in-service growth of the f. aculty, 
and equitable assignment of extracurricular duties. While all of the 
areas were mentioned many times, Supervision and student guidance 


The problems Zweibach® mentions are the perennial ones which 
form the backbone of this text; they are the same problems which 
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garded as fundamental to successful administration. Still, far too 
many allow themselves to become engrossed with the clerical and 
routine aspects of administration to the neglect of their functions as 
intellectual and professional leaders in their schools. Support for the 
generalization just stated can be secured in almost all the recent sur- 
veys of city school systems in which the work of principals has been 
appraised. 

The survey of a city of approximately 175,000 population, for ex- 
ample, states that the principals were devoting too small a portion of 
their time to the supervision of instruction and too great a portion to 
general administration, personnel administration, and clerical dutiess 
and that they sought to improve instruction chiefly through individual 
and group conferences.’ This, of course, must be thought of as a re- 
stricted view of the responsibility of the principalship. Even more 
dismaying was the fact that one third of the elementary principals 
relied completely on the central office for the improvement of in- 
struction, Another survey in one of America’s largest cities declares 
that the typical principal tends to discharge his supervisory responsi- 
bilities in a more or less perfunctory or routine manner, and that the 
supervisory endeavors of principals are not of a very high order. A 
survey of another large city avers that the high school principals and 
their assistants for all practical purposes are administrators: that if 
an occasional principal can find time for other than administrative 
duties he is likely to give this time to work of a guidance or counsel- 
ing nature; and that most principals give no time at all to supervision 
in the modern sense. 

The most recent data, collected from elementary school principals, 
indicate that 44 per cent of the supervising principals think of them- 
selves as educational leaders and that 49 per cent consider themselves 
as supporters." That this is not just wishful thinking is indicated by 
681 superintendents of whom 66 per cent rated their principals as 
leaders and 32 per cent rated them as followers." 

Although improvement is noted, it is true, unfortunately, that many 


* University of Chicago, Department of Education, Committee on Field Serv- 
ices, rend Rapids School Survey, Grand Rapids, Michigan (1949), p. 116. 

9 Ibid., p. 117. 

10 National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow; National 
Elementary Principal, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, Septem- 
ber 1948), p. 69. 

11 Ibid., p. 70. 
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principals still are falling short of expectations in performing func- 
tions considered fundamental to the improvement of instruction, Ad- 
ditional examples are unnecessary to make this clear, 

In defense of the way they spend their time, principals might 
claim that they are required to perform so many routine administra- 
tive duties that the supervision of instruction and other time-con- 
suming professional functions must be neglected. They insist that 
telephone calls must be answered, reports to the central office must 
be made, callers must be received, mail must be attended to, order 
in corridors and on school grounds must be maintained, and routine 
duties of minor importance must be attended to. When these multi- 
tudinous routine chores have been performed by the principal, vir- 
tually no time remains for the higher-level responsibilities, 

The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals, National Education Association, lists the most 
commonly mentioned duties and powers of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

These duties are described as mandatory and discretionary duties. 
A mandatory duty is one which must be performed; failure to do so 
is unprofessional conduct which warrants discipline or dismissal. 


may be required, but the time and method are within the principals 
discretion. 


duties. Happily, however, there are indications that forward-looking 
school. superintendents in some cities are freeing principals from 
petty restrictions and are granting them broad general and super- 


intendents. 
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Table 3 
MANDATORY AND DISCRETIONARY DUTIES OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL PRINCIPALS? 


(As found in a sampling of published rulebooks of local schoolboards in fifty 
cities of over 30,000 population) 


Mandatory ministerial duties:4 
To be present in building between specified hours 
To keep certain records and accounts 
To receipt for delivered supplies 
To check school census 
To inventory equipment, books, and supplies 
To check payroll list 
To report injuries to pupils and employees 
To fly American flag 


Discretionary ministerial duties:» 
To conduct fire drills 
To supervise janitors 
To report needed building and equipment repairs 
To supervise building at recess and noon hour 
To notify parents of unsatisfactory work of pupils 
To regulate, permit, or refuse entrance to visitors 
To regulate, permit, or prohibit advertising or exhibits in building 
To requisition and dispense supplies and equipment 


Discretionary powers:¢ 
To classify pupils 
To keep personnel records of teachers 
To keep personnel records of pupils 
To assign teachers 
To make curriculum schedules 
To conduct teachers’ meetings 
To allocate funds made ayailable for building, according to budget 
To obtain substitutes for teachers who are absent 
To evaluate teachers’ efficiency 
To supervise instruction 
© co-operate with juvenile court and other law enforcement agencies 
To regulate or abolish activities of teachers and pupils in buildings 
To handle complaints of patrons 
To discipline pupils 


* Duties classified as mandatory ministerial are those which are required of the 
principal not only as to performance but also as to how and when performed. 

P Duties classified as discretionary ministerial are those which are discretionary 
only as to how the required end is achieved. 

E Discretionary powers are those in which the principal may use his judgment 
as to how, when, and sometimes whether a certain matter is done. In some cities 


elementary school principals haye more discretion in some of these matters than 
in other cities. 


12 Ibid., p. 158. 
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Rules and Regulations of Board of Education. The demands on 
the time and attention of the principal are still further increased by 
the regulations of state boards of education and state superintendents 
of public instruction. These demands vary greatly from state to state, 
ranging from specific requirements that must be daily complied with 
to duties that must be performed only once a year. Such analyses as 
have been made of these requirements show that the vast majority 
pertain to routine administration and clerical work and only a small 
number to the improvement of instruction. 

To this list of duties must be added a number of requirements per- 
taining to curriculum content, as well as certain prohibitions which 
must be carefully observed by the principal and the. teachers under 
his charge. Since these prescriptions are a matter of law, the respon- 
sibility for their enforcement becomes an administrative chore that 
must take precedence over many professional responsibilities. 

Tn 1949 Smith made a study of the curriculum restrictions in force in 
public elementary and secondary schools in the United States, based 
on authoritative studies!3 which had been made oyer the period he 
considered, at the elementary level, ranging from 564 in 1908 to 1,118 
in 1940. Most of the legal prescriptions had to do with the teaching of 
nationalism, followed in order with prescriptions about health and 
prohibition, the “fundamental” subjects, religious and ethical sub- 
jects, and conservation. 


the prescriptions imposed on the elementary schools, 
Since the meeting of the foregoing prescriptions and requirements 


proper treatment, 
Other Statutory Prescriptions. Principals of secondary schools 
have many legal prescriptions and requirements to meet with respect 


18 R. M. Smith, Reported Influences on the Public School Curriculum. Un- 
paplan Ed. D. Thesis, School of Education, University of Oregon, 1949, os 
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to curriculum materials. Analysis of the laws of the states reveals an 
extended list of mandatory courses, special days to be observed with 
appropriate exercises, and authorizations of courses that may be pro- 
vided at the discretion of the local authorities. 

Three studies by Van Den Brink, Gish, and Lantz of the legislative 
provisions of the secondary school curriculum covering the 48 states 
were completed in 1942. These studies indicate the prescribed, per- 
mitted, or prohibited topics in the secondary schools and the trends 
over a 20-year period. These studies show that in 1937 there were 335 
prescriptions in force concerning Americanization; 238 prescriptions 
dealing with special observances; 362 with cultural and vocational 
subjects; 83 with religious and ethical subjects; and 107 with humane- 
ness, Of the total, 1,111, there were 847 mandatory, 236 permissive, 
and 28 forbidden topics.'* The studies indicated, too, that the number 
of prescriptions had increased sharply over a 20-year period. 

Since the observance of special days involves the total school rather 
than the group of any one classroom teacher, it is evident that the 
planning of appropriate exercises is a responsibility that rests largely 
on the principal. The initiative for the introduction of permissive 
Courses is also an important responsibility of the principal. 

Delegating Responsibility. If all principals were supplied with an 
adequate number of clerical assistants, capable of performing the 
clerical duties and many of the minor administrative duties, then a 
delegation of work along functional lines might be effected, the 
principal selecting for personal performance the supervisory duties, 
major administrative responsibilities, and such other duties as he con- 
sidered necessary, delegating the others to his clerical assistants, But 
the evidence available reveals that principals generally do not have 
adequate clerical assistance. 

In an investigation carried on by the committee which produced 
the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook for the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association it is found 
that the functions of elementary school principals have not changed 
much in 20 years, but that what improvement has occurred is in the 
direction of providing more time for supervision. 

On the average the principal spends nine hours at school each day. 
He spends less time on supervision and pupil personnel than he had 


14 Fora complete summary see Smith, op. cit., pp. xxxv-xli, 19-24. 
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Table 4 


Per CENT OF PRINCIPALS TIME GIVEN TO Major FUNCTIONS 
IN 1928 anp 194815 


Supervising Principals Teaching Principals 
Group of Duties 1928 1948 1928 1948 _ 
Administration .. 80.2 29.3 9.9 10.4 


Supervision 33.8 38.9 10.0 12.4 
Clerical 18.3 15.1 9.5 10.7 
Teaching 2.3 64.4 59.5 
Other duties i 14.4 6.2 7.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Nore: In 1928 “pupil personnel” was included under “supervision”; “com- 
munity activities” were put under “other duties.” These adjustments have been 
made in the 1948 per cents. 


hoped, and spends more time on clerical work than he would wish," 
chiefly because he has inadequate clerical assistance. Thirty-five per 
cent of the elementary school principals have no clerical assistants 
and only 44 per cent have one full-time assistant. Until the enrollment 
passes the 600 mark, full-time clerical help is extremely rare.!7 An 
investigation directed to more than 500 secondary school principals 
ascertained that about five out of six were provided with some clerical 
assistance. Since nearly half of the supervising elementary school 
principals and approximately one sixth of the secondary school prin- 
cipals have no clerical service, relief from the heavy load of clerical 
and minor administrative duties must be accomplished by some other 
plan than that of delegating them to clerks. 

For the principal who is required to do some teaching, finding time 
to perform supervisory duties and at the same time to meet the daily 
demands specified by laws, state regulations, and local rules, as well 
as the routine administrative and clerical duties essential to the opera- 
tion of the school, becomes a very perplexing task. Since over half of 
the elementary school principals and more than one fourth of the 
high school principals must teach at least part of the time, it is appar- 
ent that these principals are confronted with a greater task of prepar- 


15 National Education Association, The Elementary-School Principalship— 
Today and Tomorrow, p. 89. 


16 Ibid., p. 90. 1 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
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ing a time budget for the demands made upon them than are those 
who are not required to teach. 

In schools in large cities this situation has gradually led to the re- 
lease of most principals from teaching duties, the release being 
usually granted on the ground that the time of the principal is needed 
for matters of greater importance to the school than teaching. 

Since the act of teaching may be much more successfully per- 
formed by a teacher with special training for a specific task than by 
the principal, who is compelled to divide his attention between the 
duties of administration and teaching, superintendents of city school 
systems generally seek to have their principals released from teaching 
in order that full time may be given to administration. The intention of 
the superintendents in advocating the changing of principals from 
teaching to nonteaching status has been to provide a supervisory 
leadership in the local schools that cannot be furnished by the central 
office. The assumption of most superintendents when they recom- 
mend that principals be relieved of teaching is that as a result of the 
freedom thus provided the principals will devote all or much of the 
time to important professional duties formerly neglected. 

Functions of Nonteaching Principals. Principals need suffer no 
misapprehensions regarding what is expected of them when they are 
placed on a nonteaching basis. Authorities in school administration 
for years have stressed the importance of the principal's devoting 
much time to the supervision of instruction. An ideal time allotment 
for the various phases of the work of elementary school principals, 
representing the composite views of a number of authorities in ele- 
mentary school administration, was distributed through the Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals in 1948, This allotment recommends that principals spend 37 per 
cent of their time on supervision, 17 per cent on pupil personnel, 11 
per cent on community relations, 24 per cent on administration, 3.5 
per cent on clerical work, 4 per cent miscellaneous, and 2.6 per cent in 
teaching,18 

An additional source of demands on the time and attention of the 
principal in city school systems is the circulars of instructions that 
come from the central office at frequent intervals, These circulars may 
provide the principal with necessary instructions and current infor- 


18 Ibid., p. 91. 
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mation of value in the administration of his school, or they may call 
for reports which necessitate the collecting and checking of data and 
the submission of the data according to specified form to the central 
office. Some large city systems have attempted to prepare schedules 
of reports for the year and to inform the principals in a manual of 
administration or a circular on impending reports as to the time such 
demands will be made. Letters of instruction are then sent to the prin- 
cipals only when instructions are needed. 

Other school systems follow the practice of sending out many 
letters of instructions which make immediate demands on the princi- 
pals. Some of these instructions to the principals are administrative 
regulations that must be studied, understood, and incorporated at 
once into practice, Others contain important statements of policy, 
items of information, and problems for attention, That these letters 
of administrative instructions from the central office make heavy de- 
mands on the time of principals may be fully appreciated if the bulk 
of such communications during a school year is noted and a tabula- 
tion made of the number of separate instructions to which the princi- 
pal must give careful attention. 

Responsibilities Resulting from Growth of Positions. Other kinds 
of demands occasioned by the rapid growth of cities and the growing 
complexity of community life must be expected by principals. These 
demands pertain to problems of the social and economic welfare of 
pupils and the recognition by individual citizens and organizations of 
the potential influence of the school in the dissemination of infor- 
mation. Some individual citizens and some organizations merely 
desire to render unselfish service to the school, but often in ways that 
hinder rather than help. Other individuals and organizations may 
have selfish motives and may seek to utilize the school for personal 
purposes. It is not necessary to give examples of individuals. These 
persons range in kind from the well-intentioned social reformer to the 
crank, The types of organizations that must be dealt with in many 
school communities are adequately illustrated by the groups listed 
in Table 5. In this table are enumerated the various organizations re- 
ported by 56 secondary school principals in an inquiry regarding out- 
side organizations that make demands on the schools. The nature of 
the demands and the number of schools in which the different types 
of demands were made during the year the inquiry was conducted 
are also reported in the table, 
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Table 5 
Grours MAKING DEMANDS ON 56 SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE 
NuMBER AND Kinps oF DEMANDS MADE? 
Number of Schools in Which Groups Have: 
Exerted Attempted Exerted 


Pressure to Force Pressure 
Type of Group to Project Heads of to Secure Total 
Their Pro- Schools Co-opera- 
grams Into to Accede tion of 
Schools to Their Faculty 
Demands and Pupils 
20 1 3 24 
12 8 8 18 
18 ib 3 17 
Temperance 13 3 1 17 
Professional 12 1 1 14 
Parental 9 0 3 12 
The press 9 1 I Ja 
Health 8 0 3 JA 
Religious ... 6 8 A 10 
National and racial . 4 2 0 6 
Political and governmental 5 0 0 5 
Labor issiron in ETNE 8 ul 0 4 


Influences of Community Organizations. The data presented in 
Table 5 reveal both the extent to which community organizations 
seek to use the schools and the nature of the pressure that must be 
resisted by the principal. It is apparent that the problems of the prin- 
cipal in dealing with these organizations vary greatly with the com- 
munity in which the school is located. Since only 149 instances of 
pressure were reported in the 56 schools, it is evident that the organi- 
zations listed are not extremely active in many communities. How- 
ever, the fact that the organizations have programs which they seek 
to introduce into the schools through the exercise of local prestige and 
group influence compels the principal to prepare himself to offer re- 
sistance to those demands that are at variance with the purposes of 
the school. 

The insistence of some of these groups on using the schools in some 
communities to further their own purposes adds greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the principal, Inasmuch as the demands are not infrequently 
accompanied with personal threats against the principal, he may be 
forced to organize groups friendly to the schools to resist the pressure 


19 Data compiled from unpublished investigation by William C. Reavis. 
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of the selfish groups. It is therefore conceivable that the demands 
made on the schools by individuals and groups in the community may 
consume much of the principal's time in city school systems. Since the 
possibility always exists of redirecting the efforts of these individuals 
and groups in line with the aims of education, principals may be war- 
ranted in devoting considerable time and effort to finding satisfactory 
solutions for the problems thus presented, 

Community Duties. Through cultivating wholesome relations be- 
tween school and community, the wise principal forestalls many de- 
mands that might be made on the schools both by individual citizens 
and by organizations. As an active citizen in the school community, 
the principal acquires a status that tends to make him immune to 
certain kinds of demands, But this immunity is acquired only through 
the expenditure of time and energy in community service. 

The approximate weekly time spent on community services by 1377 
school principals is shown in Table 6. The range is from about an 
hour a week to over 15 hours, the average being about 8.6 hours. 


Table 6 
Hours Per Wrex ALLOTTED TO COMMUNITY Activities20 
Supervising Teaching 
Principals Principals 
Less than 1 5 


1-8. 
8-5 .. 
Bey. 
7-9 . 
9-11 .. 
11 hours or more 


Total Number .., 


Average Hours . 3.3 


20 National Education Association, The Elementary School Principalship-- 
Today and Tomorrow, pp. 126-197. 
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labor union. Fewer than 2 per cent belong to political or patriotic 
organizations and about 8 per cent to veterans’ organizations.*1 The 
pattern for teaching principals was similar. It is clear, too, that princi- 
pals are more likely to belong to lay organizations than was true two 
decades ago. 

As a group, supervising principals are also active in “the Commu- 
nity Chest (55 per cent), the Junior Red Cross (55 per cent), youth 
groups such as scouting (51 per cent), charity and welfare work (49 
per cent), American Red Cross (44 per cent), health programs (39 per 
cent), community recreation (38 per cent), and intercultural relations 
(26 per cent).”?? Again the pattern for teaching principals is similar; it 
also varies little with the size of the community, The opportunities to 
cultivate public relations with the personnel of these organizations 
should result in a-better understanding of the school. Obviously, the 
solution to the problem of meeting pressure demands from the com- 
munity does not consist in the reduction of duties by the school prin- 
cipals but rather in the substitution of one kind of duties for another. 

Need for Balanced Conception of Responsibilities. It is true that 
afew principals spend so much time in community services, which are 
in themselves desirable if placed in their proper perspective, that 
they have no time for the most important task—that of improving 
the instruction furnished to boys and girls. For example, the principal 
who spends thirty hours a week in community service, be it at lodge 
meetings, as president of the Rotary Club, as a member of the library 
board, as a scout leader, as a lay officer in the church, or in a combina- 
tion of these duties has a full-time job on his hands which precludes 
his educational leadership in the school. How much time a principal 
should spend in community activities is a matter that must be settled 
in the light of his philosophy of school administration. If he intends to 
furnish educational leadership for a growing faculty, his community 
duties will form a small, though important, part of the total. 

It is a somewhat less frequent practice for a principal to spend so 
much time in personnel work with pupils that he neglects the other ` 
aspects of the principalship. In small schools much of the individual 
Counseling must be the responsibility of the principal; in larger 
schools he must head up the guidance system if it is to be maximally 
effective. For the principal of a large school to attempt to provide 
personnel service individually for all pupils will result in his furnish- 


°1 Ibid., p. 128. 22 Ibid., p. 129. 
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ing inadequate guidance service, neglecting the supervision of in- 
struction, delegating his administrative duties to others, or in a 
combination of all these deficiencies. For example, if each of 1,500 
pupils were to be provided with three conferences of 30 minutes each 
during a school year it would require 2,250 hours, or 281 eight-hour 
days, of one person’s time without providing for group counseling or 
special attention to serious problem cases. What is likely to happen in 
such a case, as the authors have observed it in practice, is a perfunc- 
tory two-minute conference with each pupil once a year from which 
little permanent good could conceivably result. 

The extracurricular work more frequently usurps so much of the 
time of the principal of a secondary school that he neglects the other 
aspects of his duties. This can easily happen because the extracur- 
ricular program is spectacular and must be well managed if the school 
is to be satisfactory to the community. Then, too, many principals 
formerly coached athletic teams, sponsored publications, or directed 
other extracurricular activities in their first educational positions, and 
they carry their special enthusiasm into the office. It is well that the 
head of the school should take an intelligent interest in these impor- 
tant activities, but for him to scan personally the eligibility lists of 
Opposing athletic teams in order to protest a supposedly ineligible 
player, or to be so concerned about a state championship basketball 
team that he has no time to confer with teachers about instructional 
problems which are of concern to them—and, unfortunately, both 
conditions mentioned are known to exist—is an indication that the 
principal has abdicated his educational leadership. 

In general, principals are likely to spend too much time in routine 
office administration, answering telephone calls, chatting with casual 
visitors, and checking supply requisitions, while they neglect the 
personnel program, the evaluation of the extracurricular program, 
and the supervision of instruction, The principal must see that the 
office functions efficiently, that the extracurricular program is varied 
and controlled, that community duties are performed, that the build- 
ings and grounds are utilized effectively and maintained properly, 
that business duties are handled quickly and accurately, that the in- 
ternal administration is effective without being obvious and, most im- 
portant, that educational leadership which provides constantly better 
instruction for boys and girls is provided continuously and effectively. 

Principalship as a Profession. The enumeration of the various 
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kinds of demands made on principals indicates that the proper per- 
formance of the task is a professional undertaking which challenges 
the ability of the most able and best-trained individuals. If, as some 
principals claim, the number of duties is too great for one person to 
perform, the solution to the problem must be sought in securing as- 
sistants to bear part of the load. The clerk has come into the adminis- 
trative picture because of the general recognition of the need made 
clear through the presentation of the demands on principals revealed 
by the studies considered in this chapter, The assistant principalship 
is becoming an increasingly important professional position in our 
larger school systems, especially at the secondary level because of the 
size of the school, In junior-senior high schools, which enroll students 
throughout the six year period of secondary education, such assistants 
are especially important. Frequently the principal is better trained 
at the senior high school level. He then needs and seeks an assistant 
who has specific preparation at the junior high school level to whom 
he can delegate the direct administrative responsibility for the junior 
high school division. In the larger high schools it is common practice 
to have one or more assistant principals to whom are delegated spe- 
cific duties such as taking charge of the extracurricular program, di- 
recting the guidance programs, serving as Dean of Girls or Dean of 
Boys, or attending to some other important problem. Authorities in 
administration have advised the delegation of certain types of duties 
to teachers, as in the case of the clerk. What duties might be dele- 
gated and what members of the staff might be expected to perform 
the duties presents a major problem in local school administration. 
These problems will receive consideration in the following chapter. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FUNCTIONS 
FOR EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 

In the foregoing chapter it was shown that many demands from 
within and without the school are made on the principal and that he 
is confronted with a multiplicity of functions. While the principal is 
responsible for their performance, it does not follow that each must 
be personally performed by the school head. Some work may be done 
by the clerk, if clerical assistance is provided; some may be dis- 
charged by teachers; some fall within the responsibilities of pupils 
and may well be considered a necessary part of their education; others 
naturally must be personally performed by the principal himself. 

Differentiation Required. Some principals never diferentiate be- 
tween jobs that can be performed by others and those that belong 
strictly to the school head. As a result these principals try to meet all 
the demands made upon them. In order to do so they are usually 
compelled to neglect certain important matters that are not immedi- 
ate in their demands and can usually be postponed. The urgency of 
immediate demands is allowed to usurp attention to the exclusion of 
ultimate school objectives. The principal who yields to this tendency 
becomes an administrator of emergencies. He seldom leaves his office 
during the school day because of requests from inside the school 
which are directed to his office or outside demands made over the 
telephone. Everything in the way of demands or requests is en- 
couraged to converge on the principaľ’s office with the result that the 
principal becomes engrossed in administrative details. 

Organization of Functions Necessary. Other principals study the 
character of the demands made upon them as a means of avoiding 
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enslavement to details. They also study the personal qualifications of 
their teachers and students with a view of delegating responsibilities 
in the interest of personal development and effective administration. 
Instead of trying to do everything, this type of principal organizes 
his work functionally and delegates to clerks, teachers, and students 
the duties which can and should be performed by persons other than 
the school head. In this way the time and energy of the principal are 
conserved for the consideration of demands which he alone can meet. 
He is thus able to plan an organization of duties for his school based 
on functional differentiation, co-operation, and participation. The 
organization is potentially as effective as the total abilities of the 
persons who share in its functioning. 

The absence of such an organization in a school can be quickly de- 
tected by the confusion which prevails when the head is absent. 
Without the principal to assume responsibility for everything, there 
can be little driving ahead for definite results. Activities will be aim- 
less, for there is no one to call the signals for the school team. Every- 
one waits for orders which do not come because of the leader’s ab- 
sence. 

In schools with an effective administrative organization the pres- 
ence of the leader is not essential to continued functioning. Everyone 
knows his duties and assumes his customary responsibility without 
waiting for orders. Distractions were largely eliminated when the 
organization was formed. Each member of the organization performs 
his particular duties. In brief, the team knows its plays and can carry 
on effectively in the absence of its leader. 

Emphasis in Organization. The emphasis given by many principals 
to duties of the managerial and clerical types may be accounted for 
partly by the prominence given to such duties by boards of education 
in their published rules and regulations. Since approximately 85 per 
cent of the published rules of boards of education made for the benefit 
of principals are concerned with managerial and clerical activities, it 
is little wonder that principals tend to engage in such activities to the 
neglect of professional duties, as is often charged. The implication is 
that board rules for principals, as well as the conception by the prin- 
cipals of the best way for professional officers to utilize their school 
time, should be improved. 

Factors Conditioning Organization of Functions. The way in 
which a principal organizes his work is conditioned in part by the 
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conception of the principalship in the system of which his school is a 
unit and in part by his own understanding of the demands of his posi- 
tion. A personal factor of considerable importance too is the inge- 
nuity of the principal in constructing an organization. Even so, great 
variations, both in the kind of organization set up and in the method 
of its functioning, will always be found among principals. The princi- 
palship, although an old position in school administration, is still in a 
state of development. The principles which determine its effective- 
ness have changed greatly in recent years. The position has under- 
gone in theory at least a great democratization, although in practice 
some principals may not as yet appear to have been greatly affected. 


ORGANIZATION INFLUENCED BY CENTRAL 
OFFICE POLICIES 

Responsibility of the Principal for His School. A study of the re- 
lations of the school principal to central administrative officers in city 
school systems reveals great variations in the amount of autonomy 
granted to the principal in his own school. In some systems the prin- 
cipal is still only the titular head of his school, being greatly restricted 
in authority and even in procedures by central office rules and regula- 
tions and by the necessity for consulting superior administrative offi- 
cers before making departures in local school organization and ad- 
ministration. Other systems grant the principal large autonomy, not 
infrequently designating him as responsible head of his school and 
holding him accountable only for results. 

The trend in practice, particularly in cities of considerable size, ap- 
pears to be in the direction of granting the principal greater autonomy 
in the management of the local school than has been the practice in 
the past. The tendency is justified on the ground that the principal- 
ship is a position of great professional importance in the administra- . 
tion of city schools. In systems maintaining a number of individual 
schools, the local school has acquired general recognition in recent 
years as a community institution, organized and administered with 
special regard for a local constituency. Too much central control may 
tend to interfere with local initiative and to produce a mechanical 
uniformity in local administration usually conducive to general medi- 
Ocrity. On the contrary, too much local autonomy may result in the 
breakdown of system and in reversion to the ward type of organiza- 
tion now almost uniyersally abandoned in progressive cities. 
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It is therefore apparent that the relations of the head of the local 
school and the central administrative officials should be clearly de- 
fined. Each should know the locus of his own responsibility and 
should strive to function efficiently therein. The definition of these 
relations, however, is a matter of such importance that it transcends 
the personalities involved in any single system. It requires under- 
standing of the principles of administration which should control the 
relations between local and central administrators in city school 
systems in general, 

Early Relations of P,scipal with Board of Education. The history 
of school administration in city systems throws considerable light on 
the relations of the principal with central administrative officers. 
Prior to the establishment of the city superintendency the school 
principal was head teacher in the district or local school. His admin- 
istrative duties in his school were usually restricted to the disciplinary 
control of pupils. The real administrative control of local schools was 
in the hands of laymen. Each school, although under the final control 
of some central body, such as the city council or board of education, 
was in reality under the immediate control of the ward member of 
the board of education, a standing committee of the board, or the 
trustees elected in the ward to manage the local school under the 
central board. These lay officials exercised professional control over 
the schools. That their control was often incompetent and generally 
unsatisfactory was shown by the tendency of the central boards in the 
growing cities to provide for a type of professional control then new 
to school administration, namely, a professional executive officer of 
the board itself, who was called the city superintendent of schools. 

Prior to 1840, the approximate date at which the first superintend- 

.encies were established in city school systems, local community 
schools were usually of the one- or two-room type. In the larger cities 
schools of the ward type were provided and the buildings were di- 
vided between masters, one portion being used by the writing master 
and the other by the reading master. The primary schools, which 
taught the bare rudiments, and the academies or high schools, which 
provided secondary education, were usually conducted in separate 
buildings, Thus, there was little centralization of authority with 
respect to school organization and administration, except that au- 
thoyity which reposed in the central school committee or in the in- 
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dividual members of the school committee from the local district or 
ward. 

It gradually became apparent to both the selectmen and the school 
committeemen that the one- or two-teacher type of school was not 
only inadequate but also wasteful and that some form of centraliza- 
tion was inevitable. In addition to the complications arising among 
the different types of schools with their independent administrations, 
the committees were hard-pressed to satisfy the local demands for 
schools. The amount of money required to maintain the growing 
schools tended to make the patrons critical and to cause them to 
want to know whether value-received services were being rendered. 

Problems of internal as well as external management rapidly in- 
creased. As a result, the members of the school committees soon 
found themselves unable either to give the time required for the 
proper management of the schools or to settle in a satisfactory man- 
ner many of the issues which arose in the administration of the 
schools. As the size of the local ward schools increased, added au- 
thority in management was conferred on certain successful masters 
who were designated as head teachers or principals of the local 
schools. These head teachers were expected to teach their classes, 
direct the work of assistant teachers or monitors, and perform the acts 
of management assigned by the school committee. Assistant school 
visitors were sometimes appointed to serve the school committee, but, 
in general, these officials failed to provide the skilled services which 
the growing schools required. Finally, a few cities established the 
school superintendency and clothed the superintendent with power 
to grade the schools, to reorganize curriculum materials, to supervise 
instruction, and to advise the school committee with respect to 
needed improvements in school organization and administration, 

Relations of Principal and Superintendent. In cities which pro- 
vided early for the selection of the school superintendent (1840- 
1870), the local school principal and the superintendent tended to 
develop as contemporary professional officers. The superintendent 
quickly realized his inability to administer the district or ward 
Schools of his city efficiently without the aid of a professional as- 
sistant in each local school. He soon recognized the potential possi- 
bilities of the head teacher or principal of the local school. This in- 
dividual could not assume certain administrative responsibilities and 
at the same time discharge the duties of a regular classroom teacher. 
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Accordingly, the superintendent requested his board to authorize 
the partial release of the principal from teaching duties in order that 
he might perform administrative functions delegated by the superin- 
tendent. When so clothed with administrative power, the principal 
tended to become a local superintendent functioning under the city 
superintendent. Boards were at first somewhat loath to grant the re- 
quests of their superintendents, but gradually as the population of 
the local wards increased and the local wards were enlarged, the 
wisdom of this moye became apparent. Today most local schools 
in city systems are administered by principals who are regarded as 
responsible heads acting under the directions of the superintendent 
and the official regulations of the board. 

The development just pointed out is clearly illustrated in Phila- 
delphia, one of the large cities that was very slow in recognizing the 
need for professional leadership in the central office. This city had 
reached a population of approximately 900,000 before it selected a 
superintendent for its schools in 1882. Each local community school 
was controlled by a board of six trustees elected by the local district. 
The chairman of each local board of trustees served as a member of 
a central board which undertook to chart the professional progress 
of the schools of the city. Under this organization the school princi- 
pals were the chief professional officers prior to the appointment of 
the first superintendent. But relatively few of these principals ever 
attained the status of supervisory officers under their local boards. 
Despite the fact that the Central Board of Education, which certifi- 
cated principals and teachers, had adopted a rule authorizing the 
local boards to organize their schools under supervising principals, 
it remained for the first superintendent to take the step which trans- 
formed the local school principals from head teachers into supervis- 
ing principals or professional school officers. 

The relations of the local principals and the superintendent in 
Philadelphia were largely advisory until legislation was enacted by 
the general assembly in 1911 abolishing the district boards and plac- 
ing all the local schools under a central board appointed by the judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas. This legislation eliminated ward or 
district control and made the local school principal an intermediary 
professional officer between the central office and his school instead 
of a mere head teacher under a local board, 


Relations of Principal with Central Administrative Officers. In 
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eighteen large cities,! the relations of principals with the central ad- 
ministrative office developed in somewhat similar fashion. The princi- 
pal seldom attained the status of responsible professional head of a 
local school in any of these cities prior to the establishment of the 
city superintendency. Thus, the detachment of the principal from 
local lay control was apparently necessary to his growth as a profes- 
sional officer. 

In virtually all the eighteen large cities studied, a complete de- 
tachment of local lay control over the local school principal has been 
effected. A few principals were found who had become so enmeshed 
in local politics that they were unable to discontinue political methods 
in administration and to adopt straightforward professional proce- 
dures. Instead of dealing directly with the central office, they have 
tended to resort to political pressure as a means of forcing favorable 
action by the central office on requests which could not be obtained 
through professional channels. Unfortunately in a few cities political 
rather than professional methods by principals have been encouraged 
by boards of education whose members are creatures of political ma- 
chines. Such conditions tend to encourage certain types of principals 
to revert to a method of local school administration very generally 
discredited. Even so, the great majority of the present principals in 
large cities have attained a professional status in their relations with 
central administrative officers which renders the use of political 
methods abhorrent. 

As a whole, seven broad generalizations with respect to the status 
of the principalship are warranted: 

1. Principal directly responsible to the superintendent. The tend- 
ency of principals to have direct administrative relations with mem- 
bers of the board of education has largely disappeared with the rise 
of the superintendent to a position of educational leadership in city 
school administration. The passing both of the ward system of se- 
lecting school board members and of administration through stand- 
ing committees of the board of education has contributed still fur- 
ther to the ending of the practice, although a few vestiges still re- 
main. 


1 Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Kansas City, Missouri; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Newark, New Jersey; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Portland, 
Oregon; Providence; San Francisco; Seattle; Toronto; Vancouver; and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Since the weight of opinion with respect to the issue is so over- 
whelming, school systems permitting direct administrative relations 
between school principals and board members are unfavorably con- 
spicuous because of the return to an outmoded and discredited prac- 
tice, Inasmuch as the principal is the professional representative of 
the superintendent in the local school, the principal's administrative 
relations with the superintendent should be direct and not through 
the board. For either a principal or a board member to encou age 
direct relations in the administration of a local school is a manifesta- 
tion of unprofessional attitude or of gross ignorance with respect to 
generally accepted administrative theory and practice. Boards of 
education should therefore completely eliminate this retrograde 
tendency by adopting regulations specifying that principals may have 
direct relations with the board of education only on appeal from de- 
cisions of the superintendent. 

2. Principal responsible for carrying out superintendent's policies. 
The superintendent is recognized as the chief executive officer of the 
education department and the principal as the chief representative of 
the superintendent in the local school. The relation of the principal 
and the superintendent is therefore that of subordinate to superior. 
While according the principal great freedom as the responsible head 
of a local school, the position of headship does not carry autocratic 
power. Restrictions are imposed on the administrative prerogatives 
of the principal by general rules and regulations of the board of 
education and by specific instructions and directions of the superin- 
tendent. As a check on the misuse of power, the superintendent re- 
quires that local practices conform with general policies and that de- 
partures from established procedures receive central office approval. 

As a means of unifying practices and of carrying on inservice pro- 
fessional training, the superintendents hold meetings periodically 
with the principals for the discussion of policies and the giving of 
instructions. Through the exchange of opinions thus made possible, 
the principal may exercise considerable influence in the formation of 
new policies, in the modification of established policies, and in ac- 
quainting the superintendents with the needs and problems of the 
local schools. This practice of direct relations between the superin- 
tendent and his principals is believed to contribute greatly to the 


professional morale of the principals and to the unification of the 
school system, 
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In some of the cities the superintendents attempt to carry on cer- 
tain specific administrative relations with the principals as well as at- 
tempt to exercise functions of general control. For example, the 
superintendent may supervise the high schools while he delegates 
other supervisory areas to assistants. Other superintendents welcome 
advisory relations with principals while they still insist that local 
problems pass through administrative channels. In still other cities 
the superintendents communicate officially with principals at regu- 
lar intervals through letters or bulletins. The evidence shows that 
the relation of a superintendent with his principals, to be effective, 
must not be solely that of a court of appeals. He must be a motivating 
force in the professional development of his principals and a unify- 
ing influence in their administration. The immediacy of the relation 
between the superintendent and his principals is an important deter- 
rent to the inertia and waste not infrequently characteristic of school 
systems in some cities, 

3. Relations of principal with intermediary administrative officers. 
The relations of deputy, associate, assistant, and district superin- 
tendents with the school principals are determined by the super- 
intendent, who invariably is clothed with power by the board of 
education to nominate assistants and to assign their powers and 
duties. The relations are both general and functional, depending on 
the organization of the central office. Some cities have secondary in- 
termediate officers functioning as district or regional superintendents 
or supervisory principals. The purpose underlying the establishment 
of this type of position is to secure more aggressive supervision of 
the local schools by the central office than was possible by the su- 
perintendent and his immediate assistants. 

The evidence indicates that the plan has failed in its purpose, as 
the tendency of the district superintendents has been to neglect su- 
pervision and to become subordinate administrators, who frequently 
serve only to interfere with the effective functioning of the principal 
in his relations with the central office. 

The conclusion is warranted that the relations of the principal 
with the central office should be made as direct as possible. The 
establishment of “long-circuit” administrative relations between 
principals and the central office is conducive both to ineffective cen- 
tral office administration and to the development of weak school 
principals. If the central office accepts the theory that schools will 
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be best administered if the principal is made the responsible head 
of the local school, then the relations which it establishes with the 
principal should be such as to develop initiative, résponsibility, and 
efficiency in local administration rather than mere clerical subservi- 
ency. 

The intermediary executive officer between the superintendent 
and the school principal should be clothed with central office power 
to deal directly with the principal in the functional relations pre- 
scribed. If these relations are supervisory, the central office intermedi- 
ary should function as a supervisor; if administrative, the official 
should function as an administrator and not merely as a “buffer” be- 
tween the principal and the central office. 

4, Relations of principal with central staff officers. Central officers 
with special supervisory functions were found in all cities. These su- 
pervisors are generally regarded as advisers or consultants to the 
principals and are seldom clothed with administrative power. In 
some cities supervisors visit the local schools only on call; in others, 
they visit on schedule but place themselves at the disposal of the 
principal while in the local school; in still others, they visit on sched- 
ule as representatives of the superintendent and, although counsel- 
ing with the principal and teachers regarding special problems, the 
advice which they offer is considered the equivalent of a command. 

The advancement of the standards of professional training of 
principals and teachers in large cities has tended to reduce in recent 
years both the number and the kinds of special supervisors. The su- 
pervisors of special subjects now function chiefly as curriculum di- 
rectors in the central office and as supervisory assistants to the princi- 
pal in the local school. 

The relations of the principal with these special supervisory officials 
represent one of the most successful developments in city school ad- 
ministration. Through the specialized service established, in-service 
training for both principals and teachers has been provided, while 
administrative conflicts resulting from the exercise of dual authority 
in the local schools have been avoided. By means of making the spe- 
cial supervisor a consultant to the principal, a feeling of mutual re- 
sponsibility between principal and supervisor for the status of in- 
struction in the special field is developed, and co-operative relations 
between principal and central office are effected. Thus, the prestige 
of the principal as the intellectual leader of his school is enhanced, 
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the special work in the local schools is developed through the su- 
pervisory assistance and advisory service provided, and the work of 
the entire school system in the fields in question is unified through 
the method adopted. 

5. Relations of principal with assistants in the school. As schools 
have grown, thoughtful students of administration have wondered 
how many assistants a principal should have. The 1952 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators offers the follow- 
ing comment: 


In a school which has 40 teachers it is impossible for one principal to 
be conversant with the work of each teacher so that he can coordinate it 
adequately with the efforts of all the others (see Figure 1, Plan A). It 
would be better organization, and it is probable that better instruction 
would result, if four or five classroom teachers were made resource con- 
sultants, each in charge of coordinating the instruction of a group of other 
teachers (see Figure 1, Plan B). In this way the span of control? would 
not be violated and the persons who were doing the coordinating would 
be recognized by their fellow teachers as superior teachers who could help 
them. The principal would coordinate the work of the consultants, deal 
with public relations, and coordinate the individual school with the school 
system as a whole. The consultative type of leadership proposed is not 
identical with either the typical department head or the assistant princi- 
pal as found in many schools. The duties would not be clerical or adminis- 
trative, but would be concerned exclusively with instructional leadership.? 


Certainly this recommendation is a goal rather than present prac- 
tice in school organization. And if and when it is realized the princi- 
pal must be reconciled to losing his assistants, They will þe in de- 
mand for administrative and supervisory positions in the local school 
and elsewhere. Whenever assistants are provided, they are directly 
responsible to the principal and carry out the duties he delegates to 
them. 

6. Relations of principal with noneducational executives in cen- 
tral office. The relations of principals with noneducational execu- 
tives in the central office are the cause of much confusion and con- 
siderable friction in city school administration. The explanation is 


2 The term “span of control” has come into the literature of business and civil 
administration. It means that for effective administration there is a limit to the 
number of individuals from whom the executive may personally receive reports 
and with whom he may discuss and determine programs of action. 

3 National Education Association, American Association of School Administra- 
tors, The American School Superintendency (30th Yearbook). Washington: The 
Association 1952, pp. 74-75. 
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Fig. 1. Typical Practice and Recommended Practice for a Single 
School Unit.4 
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usually found in the divided authority resulting from the dual or 
multiple organization of the central office in many large cities. In or- 
der to retain a semblance of “line” organization in the education de- 
partment of a dual or multiple system, relations between the princi- 
pal and noneducational executives are often routed through the 
superintendent or an intermediary educational executive. This rout- 
ing frequently results in delayed service and personal irritation. 

In the school systems organized according to the unit plan, the 
relations of the principal with noneducational executives are func- 
tional in character and usually occasion but few difficulties. How- 
ever, in systems of the dual or multiple type the relations are compli- 
cated by departmental approval, which usually makes the dealings 
of the principal with noneducational executives entirely indirect. 


4 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Obviously, the relations of the principal with noneducational ex- 
ecutives, whatever the central organization, should be both direct 
and indirect. With respect to procedures for which office policies are 
clearly defined, for example, payroll matters, emergency repairs, and 
requisitions within quotas or from standard lists, relations can and 
should be direct. Special requisitions involving expenditures not pro- 
vided for in regular budget items, matters of permanent repairs or 
replacements, supplies or equipment in excess of quota, and the like, 
properly should be passed upon by superior educational executives. 
The failure of the central office to differentiate clearly between rou- 
tine and exceptional matters in the relations of principals with non- 
educational executives doubtless accounts for much of the existing 
confusion in the minds of the persons involved. 

It is necessary to have “channels” whereby matters can be settled 
when interpersonal relationships go awry. Thus the principal can 
appeal to an assistant superintendent in charge of instruction if sup- 
plies are not furnished on time. Ordinarily he will deal with the busi- 
ness office unless the personal relationships have gotten out of hand. 
In theory, a principal has only one superior officer. Actually he acts on 
suggestions from—and gives suggestions to—dozens of persons in the 
school system when personal relationships are at their best. 

T. Status of principal determined by central office policy. From 
the generalizations already indicated, it is evident that the status of 
the principal in the local school is a reflection of the administrative 
theory of the central office. If the central office wants the principal to 
be the intellectual and professional leader of his school, responsibili- 
ties will be accorded to the principal commensurate with the influence 
which the central office desires him to wield, If, on the contrary, the 
principal is conceived by the central office as a “super” clerk, he will 
be weighted with routine responsibilities, deprived of clerical assist- 
ance, and regarded only as the titular head of the local school. 

While the theory is clear, practice reveals some strange inconsist- 
encies. For example, in a few schools the principal is held generally 
responsible for his building and its condition and yet he is given no 
authority over the custodial service except the privilege of reporting 
complaints to the business department of the central office through an 
intermediary executive. Even in the important educational matter of 
the choice of a teacher for a specific position in his school, the princi- 
pal in a number of the cities must accept the first person on the certi- 
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fied list or the person eligible to transfer. Only after a period of un- 
satisfactory service will the question of change in teacher assignment 
be discussed by the central office and transfer arranged. 

The adjustment of the teaching personnel to meet the specific needs 
of a local school is not infrequently a long-time problem to be solved 
by trial-and-error experimentation under a method of assignment and 
transfer that operates mechanically. The principal is held to strict 
accountability for the quality of instruction in his school despite the 
fact that he must work with the teachers which the central office 
sends. He is responsible to a greater extent than any other officer for 
the efficiency rating and for recommending teachers for promotion or 
dismissal. 

As a means of clarifying the status of the principal in the local 
schools, several of the school systems have provided administrative 
handbooks worked out by the principals in co-operation with the cen- 
tral office. These handbooks are a codification of rules and regulations, 
administrative interpretations, and supervisory directions to be used 
by the local school head as a body of guiding principles in administra- 
tion. 

Since the principal has become a key officer in city school adminis- 
tration, the question of his professional status is most important. As 
the local representative of the superintendent, he can render his 
greatest service to the school system of which his school is an integral 
part, not by being reduced to the status of a petty intermediary be- 
tween his school and a host of minor administrative officers subordi- 
nate to the superintendent, but as the responsible head of a local in- 
stitution where he strives to put into execution the policies of his 
superintendent with due regard for the needs of a particular school. 
The granting of a generous measure of local autonomy in harmony 
with the character of the professional influence the principal is ex- 
pected to wield is therefore fundamental to successful administra- 
tion in city school systems. 


INFLUENCE ON ORGANIZATION OF PRINCIPALS 
CONCEPTION OF MANAGEMENT 
The discussion presented in the foregoing section indicates beyond 
any doubt that the organization of a school for efficient management 
is determined in whole or in part by the policies of the system of 
which the school is a unit and by the relations established with central 
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administrative officers. Some principals seek to make their school 
organizations conform to the pattern which the central office appears 
to favor. They put forth little effort to develop an organization which 
is most appropriate for their local schools within the policies of the 
system. Other principals, while attempting to employ the spirit of the 
central office policies in their school organizations, also seek to adapt 
their plans of organization to the general objectives of education and 
the needs of the individual school. The schools of these principals may 
embody many features of management that are entirely unique to the 
local system. The pattern of organization employed in a school may 
thus be partly determined by the conception of management of the 
school principal. 

Authoritarian Control. The oldest conception of management 
found in local schools is distinctly autocratic. The principal is limited 
in his power only by state law, board of education rules, and adminis- 
trative regulations. Since the state has generally left the management 
and control of local schools very largely to the discretion of boards of 
education, and the boards in turn have delegated the control chiefly 
to their administrative officers, a large concentration of power has 
inevitably become vested in those who are charged with managerial 
duties. 

This concentration of power is probably best illustrated by the au- 
thority granted to the teacher in the early Latin grammar schools of 
the Colonial period and in the era of the “backwoods” district school. 
These teachers were given great authority over their pupils as well as 
over classroom procedures. That they used their powers almost 
without limit is clearly revealed by the testimony of those who were 
unfortunate enough to give either real or fancied offense to pedagogi- 
cal dignity. 

When the principal came into the school picture in town and city 
schools the responsibility for student control passed largely into his 
hands. The head of the school also assumed responsibilities over 
teachers and classroom procedures, except those which were pre- 
scribed by board rule or the superintendent's instructions. The exer- 
cise of these managerial powers followed the pattern established by 
the earlier teachers, namely, autocratic rule. Thus, a tradition has 
become established in school organization and management that is 
inconsistent with the purposes of education. Both administrative 
officers and parents have found it difficult to slough off this tradition. 
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As a result, the institution which is intended to train the young for 
intelligent participation in democratic government often continues to 
habituate them in local schools to the processes of authoritarian con- 
trol. 

Principals who still adhere to the authoritarian conception of school 
management fool only themselves in thinking that their schools are 
efficiently controlled. Certain features of such control may be greatly 
over-emphasized: for example, the formation of lines when the pupils 
enter and leave the building at intermission periods and at the begin- 
ning and close of forenoon and afternoon sessions, or the strict disci- 
pline of pupils in classrooms and in play activities. The students and 
the teachers in schools so administered must submit to a rigid regi- 
mentation sometimes approximating military control. The effects of 
such management on pupils and teachers are (1) complete subservi- 
ence to orders, (2) unnatural and artificial bearing and demeanor, and 
(3) the tendency to disregard orders when not under direct supervi- 
sion. Such control is effective only under the watchful supervision of 
the school head. 

The type of school control here described is rapidly passing. Even 
when the principal is benevolent in his attitude toward pupils and 
teachers, his methods are ineffective, since he overlooks the funda- 
mental principle of shared responsibility. Both the authority and the 
responsibility for the control of the school rest with the principal. It 
therefore matters little to individual students or teachers what the 
status of the control is at any given time. In the absence of the head, 
no one is disposed to assume a responsibility for which authority has 
not been conferred; the authority exercised by the head then goes into 
default. 

Laissez-Faire Administration. The opposite of authoritarian con- 
trol is found in schools in which the principals’ practices of adminis- 
tration approximate laissez faire. These principals, in seeking to avoid 
the display of authority, frequently neglect to assume their proper re- 
sponsibility. In schools so administered responsibility for control is 
greatly diffused. Some individuals assume much authority without 
officially recognized responsibility while others who are charged with 
responsibility fail to exercise their rightful authority. 

Laissez-faire administration is usually characterized by lack of or- 
ganization. The activities of the school are carried on largely without 
plan or direction from the executive head. The school runs according 
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to custom; that is, it opens and closes at specified hours but the sched- 
ule of activities varies with the teachers, who are free to modify their 
program to provide for the immediate interests of the pupils. If some 
boy in an elementary school classroom, for example, suggests an ex- 
cursion to the near-by fish market and the majority of the class agrees, 
whatever the class may have been doing is dropped and the excursion 
is taken. Thereafter, as long as the experiences of the excursion con- 
tinue to hold the interests of the students, their activities will be 
dominated by “fish.” When this interest begins to wane, a new interest 
is taken up, perhaps frogs. Thus, the temporary interests of the ma- 
jority of the students very largely determine their learning experi- 
ences. 

In some high schools there is found a condition virtually as serious 
as that just mentioned, in which the program of studies has developed 
largely in response to the requests of pupils. Large numbers of elec- 
tives are offered, from which the individual pupil is permitted to 
choose, with little attempt made on the part of the school head to 
provide the guidance which is generally recognized as essential to the 
best interests of boys and girls. As a result some students may accumu- 
late the requisite number of credits for graduation without ever 
taking a course above sophomore level. Unrestricted freedom to 
choose has thus deprived the student of his opportunities to secure 
the general education which the social order maintains the schools to 
provide. Laissez-faire administration must therefore take the re- 
sponsibility for permitting this miscarriage of school purpose. 

Broadly speaking, the practice of such administration in either ele- 
mentary or secondary schools can scarcely be regarded as education- 
ally respectable, although a few principals may be found who ap- 
prove the types of freedom reported in the foregoing examples. They 
justify their practices on the ground of their disbelief in authoritarian 
control. In rushing to the opposite extreme to find a solution to an un- 
Satisfactory situation, they have merely seized the other hom of an 
unfortunate dilemma. Solutions to administrative problems cannot be 
reached so easily. By adopting laissez faire they have failed to recog- 
nize the fact that the responsibilities of principal, teachers, and stu- 
dents for the management of the school differ greatly and that there- 
fore their authority must differ. The age-old principle that authority 
and responsibility should be commensurate is entirely overlooked. 

The principals who administer their schools according to the meth- 
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ods of laissez faire have erroneously assumed that the experiences 
thus received by their teachers and students provide the best training 
for participation in democratic processes. That the training provided 
is fully as satisfactory as that received under autocratic control 
might be conceded in the absence of authoritative evidence. How- 
ever, both methods are unsatisfactory in that they fail to provide the 
school experiences needed by pupils for life in democratic society. 

Democratic Participation. Since neither authoritarian nor laissez- 
faire management provides the type of control needed by a school to 
realize its objectives, some other type must be provided which will be 
in harmony with the major purposes of public education. This type 
has long been recognized in theory but has been difficult to find in 
actual practice except in certain innovative schools. In recent years 
most principals have recognized the importance of training their 
students for participation as citizens in democratic government. Ac- 
cordingly they have attempted to organize their schools as labora- 
tories in which boys and girls can secure, under guidance, experience 
in self-government as well as an understanding of democratic gov- 
ernment through instruction in classrooms. The application of this 
theory in practice has been difficult in many schools because of the 
reluctance of some principals to try experiments that might bring 
criticisms from the public and the inability of many teachers to co- 
operate understandingly in making their classrooms a part of a school 
laboratory in which the theory and the practice of democratic govern- 
ment are effectively integrated, 

Most of the attempts of principals to organize their schools for self- 
government through the adoption. of plans such as the commission 
form of government, school republics, and school cities, have failed to 
accomplish the purpose for which they were established. Students 
have not been able to make the transition from the customary au- 
thoritarian form of school and home control to that of almost un- 
limited freedom. Moreover, some of the forms mentioned have intro- 
duced the students to a type of regimentation which has been so 
artificial and barren in-its motivation that the boys and girls have 
generally preferred to abandon it and return to authoritarian control. 
The reason for the failure of the plans is that the students were not 
prepared for the assumption of the responsibilities they were ex- 
pected to bear, Furthermore, the teachers and parents have often 
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been unfriendly to the plans because of lack of understanding and 
therefore have not co-operated effectively. 

Instead of beginning with some plan or form of self-government, 
the modern principal starts with participation in class and school ac- 
tivities and gradually extends the opportunities of the students to 
co-operate in school enterprises and to bear responsibility. Not all 
teachers and certainly not all students are equally prepared for effec- 
tive co-operation in democratic administration. The task of the princi- 
pal thus becomes one of evaluating the status of his teachers and stu- 
dents for participation and of delegating to them such responsibilities 
as they are able under supervision to bear. In so doing, the impor- 
tance of the development of the individual teacher and pupil must not 
be overlooked. 

The assumptions which underlie democratic administration are (1) 
universal respect for an individual’s worth and dignity, regardless of 
his race, creed, or social status; (2) increasing emphasis upon ways 
and means of co-operating for the common benefit; and (3) stress on 
the development of each individual’s potentialities in so far as they do 
not conflict with the common welfare. If these assumptions are ac- 
cepted, it follows that all the personnel of a school must be fairly 
represented in policy making and appraisal. It follows, too, that per- 
sons should be assigned to tasks in which their special aptitudes may 
be utilized most effectively, and that the facilities should be arranged 
to serve best the needs,of the entire community. 

In some cases participation calls for representation from parents, 
teachers, and students in an all-school elected student council. In 
cases which involve policy concerning the welfare of the staff, repre- 
sentation of teachers, selected by teachers who are privileged to speak 
freely without fear of administrative displeasure or reprisal is re- 
quired. Democratic participation requires the constant flow of ideas 
from the school to students, patrons, and employees, in both oral and 
written form. 

This does not mean administration by committees. When, for ex- 
ample, a policy with respect to supplies has been agreed upon bya 
representative group, the policy becomes administrative practice and 
is reduced to routine. Everyone concerned is informed, probably 
through the administrative bulletin discussed in Chapter 3, and the 
policy is carried out through the regular administrative channels. 

With respect to the development of curriculum materials, demo- 
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cratic procedure may involve intensive study by a group of teachers 
and the principal both in the school and in a curriculum laboratory 
or workshop. The assistance of specialists may be secured, and an in- 
dividual may eventually agree to edit the tentative course of study. 
These, then, become the basic materials, developed co-operatively. 
After they are approved by the Board of Education they are placed 
in use through demonstration lessons, conferences, classroom visits on 
call, and teachers’ meetings. There is no dictation of teaching materi- 
als by an administrative officer, such as occurred in former decades, 
Rather there is co-operative selection by all interested persons. 

The widest possible participation in management on the part of all 
the members of the school community should be encouraged by the 
principal, although at no time should participation be forced. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided for participation in planning as well as in 
execution. This is the democratic method of facilitating growth. One 
achievement by an individual increases both the desire and the ability 
to realize other achievements. Thus, the personnel of a school com- 
munity is trained to bear responsibility and to assume authority 
through participation—the only method known to be successful in 
preparing individuals for social responsibility. 

In large schools especially, principals are often tempted to sacrifice 
the rights of the individual to participate in school management for a 
type of control by a few highly selected individuals which guarantees 
efficient administration with little waste mofion. When this is done 
the control ceases to be democratic, although it may be benevolent. 
In order to keep the control democratic, the principal must constantly 
strive to have it exercised both by and for the individuals who consti- 
tute the school group. 

One form of organization for democratic participation that has 
been very effective is the Principal's Council or the Building Advisory 
Committee. Such a committee, elected by the teachers to meet regu- 
larly with the principal, may consider school problems. Policies which 
are co-operatively developed are then put into practice. Probably 
such a council can best be inaugurated if it is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for solving one immediate problem which is of concern 
to the group. Such a problem might be conduct in the lunchroom, 
care of the building, providing suitable recreation, or revising the 
curriculum to meet the needs of a group of children who were obvi- 
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ously not well cared for, so long as the group recognizes the problem 
as real. 

Muskowitz describes the difficulties of organizing teachers’ coun. 
cils in New York City and the amount of interest in and opportunities 
for participation in one of the schools in that city (Table 1). 


Table 1 
TEACHER INTEREST IN, AND OPPORTUNITY FOR, 
PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION? 


Per Cent of 
Classroom Teachers 
Desiring Actually 
Planning Area Participation Participating 
Evaluating pupil progress 100.0 100.0 
Determining promotion policies 68.7 40.8 
Preparing daily programs 68.4 65.8 
Preparing salary schedule 68.0 22.4 
Selecting textbooks 67.5 64.1 
Building and evaluating courses of study 66.3 76.1 
Selecting and administering tests 65.6 45.9 
Planning and conducting teacher meetings 62.6 30.7 
Determining playground supervision practices 58.8 45.8 
Planning system-wide staff meetings 56.8 28.9 
Preparing a budget 55.6 10.9 
Planning school buildings 42.9 9.9 
Assigning teachers to buildings and grades 35.4 9.3 
Evaluation of teacher's growth 82.1 11.9 
Preparing the school calendar 81.4 15.6 


A principal who looks at the list cannot fail to conclude that teach- 
ers have a great interest in sharing in the democratic development in 
the administration of the school. Opportunity will vary from school 
to school and from time to time. For example, if no building is pro. 
jected, helping to plan a building is precluded. But there is no school 
in which no opportunities exist to harness the energies and abilities 
of the teachers in solving mutual problems. Logsdon? describes a very 
successful teachers’ council at Shorewood, Wisconsin. The members 
are selected by departments with one-third of the members new each 
year. The total membership is 17; the council meets monthly from 
3:80 to 5:00 p.m. Items which have been considered include student 


58. D. Muscowitz, “The Teacher's Council and Democratic Administration,” 
ao 167 (January 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
Pals, p. 136. 

HD; Logsdon, “The Advisory Council,” Bulletin 174 (December 1950), Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 36—41. 
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activities, assemblies, curriculum revision, the school bud get, fraterni- 
ties, public relations and the daily schedule. The council has been 
helpful in finding solutions to problems and in sensitizing teachers to 
the complexity of the administrative problems in a large high school. 

One matter must be clearly understood: the responsibility for mak- 
ing policy carries with it the duty of supporting the policy when it has 
been decided on by the group, and of personally doing all one can to 
make it effective. Policy making without the responsibility of support 
is dictatorship—the assumption of authority without responsibility. 
Too often individual teachers have felt that because they disagreed 
personally they did not need to support a policy even though it was 
agreed to by their representatives or by the majority of the entire 
group. Such procedure is the direct contradiction of democratic 
action, which means support of the majority position with the ri ght of 
criticism restricted to the representative group and not extended to 
the general public, which may not know the issues involved. The 
privilege of freedom of speech does not, nor can it ever, mean the 
right of unrestricted criticism outside the group by one who is a mem- 
ber of that group. Once a policy has been settled, and the opportunity 
of being heard has been fulfilled, the teacher must support the policy 
or common decency demands that he resign from the group. There- 
after any desired criticism is legitimate. Perhaps one reason why 
teachers have been so free to criticize their principals and superin- 
tendents is that they have had so little opportunity to participate in 
policy making. 

This does not mean that the individual does not have the right to 
try to have the policy changed by the group that formulated it. The 
right of a minority to change its status to that of the majority is un- 
questioned. But it should be done in the proper manner. One has an 
obligation to obey the law; if he disapproves of the law he has the re- 
sponsibility to try to have it changed while still obeying it. 

In many of the more forward-looking school systems the principal's 
council has been expanded to a city-wide policy group advisory to the 
superintendent. The members may be elected by the faculty members 
ina building, elected or appointed by the teachers’ organizations from 
the membership in any manner which is recognized as representative 
of the group. Sometimes the clerical workers and custodians are rep- 
resented, as, indeed, they should be. Certainly the central supervisory 
group and the principals should be represented in such a council. In 
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such a group they may with propriety participate in the formulation 
of policy in such matters affecting themselves as salaries, curriculum 
content, and teacher welfare. 

Relationship to the Superintendent. Again it is only fair to men- 
tion that the principal has the responsibility to carry out the policies 
which are formulated by the superintendent and his associates and 
approved by the board of education. In progressive systems princi- 
pals are regularly consulted by the superintendent through meetings 
or in conferences before major educational policies are changed. Here 
is where differences in viewpoints are compromised or clarified. There 
is not only the right but the obligation to present and defend vigor- 
ously a point of view which differs from that of the superintendent. 
The principal is the direct appointee of the superintendent; his view- 
point is desired. But though the principal still disagrees when the 
policy has been adopted, he has the responsibility of supporting it 
actively and publicly. If he cannot support it publicly and endeavor 
to make it succeed he has no alternative, as a man of character, but 
to sever his connection with the school system so that someone who 
can and will support the policy may have full opportunity to do so. 
Should a principal with ideas be appointed in an autocratic system, 
where his ideas are not wanted, and fortunately the number of such 
school systems is decreasing steadily, he need not be disheartened. 
If his ideas are rebuffed, he can readily find more congenial and 
challenging opportunities in another position where he can continue 
to grow. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PRELIMINARY WORK 

The amount of work to be done in the principal's office before 
the opening of school depends upon the efficiency of the school 
organization during the preceding year, the familiarity of the prin- 
cipal with that organization, and the care and foresight exercised 
by the principal in closing the previous year’s work. 

If a high school has been well organized, students will have had 
guidance in the selection of courses, the schedule will have been 
made, and the athletic schedule for the autumn will have been ar- 
ranged. In all well-organized schools supplies, equipment, and 
textbooks will have been ordered and inventoried, and repairs and 
redecorating will have been arranged for and completed. The nec- 
essary teachers will have been hired and assigned, unless there are 
last-minute resignations or deaths, so that the principal need not 
ordinarily concern himself with securing new teachers. The perma- 
nent cumulative records will show the placement of every child 
enrolled during the preceding year, standard test results will be 
available for guidance purposes, either on the permanent record 
or in some other easily accessible form. In addition, health records, 
age-grade distributions, and records of attendance generally will 
be found. Reports from other schools about pupils who are en- 
rolling will frequently be available. 

In particularly well-organized schools the principal, if he is new 
to the position, may expect to find the annual reports of his predeces- 
Sor to the superintendent, copies of the administrative bulletins of 
the preceding year, certified accounts of the extracurricular or petty 
cash accounts, and complete records on the training of all teachers 
and their fitness for specific tasks. Information will also be available 
about ability grouping, if it has been practiced, about serious work 
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with curriculum reorganization, or other experimental projects on 
which the faculty has been engaged. 

Before School Opens. How long the principal will need to work 
in his office before the opening of school will depend on his experi- 
ence in school administration, the size and complexity of the school 
organization, and the adequacy of the preparation made during 
the closing period of the preceding year. The period of time will 
range from a few days to several weeks, The principal new to. his 
position will do well to spend more time than he considers a mini- 
mum essential to insure a smoothly functioning school on the open- 
ing day, even though his predecessor has carefully planned all the 
details. 

Undoubtedly the most pressing problem in planning a year’s 
work, particularly at the high school level, is the schedule of classes. 
If no schedule is available for the opening of school, the preparation 
of a suitable one becomes the first task to which the principal must 
address himself. Because of its importance, scheduling has been 
treated separately in the following chapter. The other duties inci- 
dent to the planning and executing of the year’s work have been 
dealt with in some detail in this chapter with the hope that the dis- 
cussion will be helpful for beginning principals. More experienced 
executives may wish to compare their present practice with that 
suggested in order to evaluate critically specific activities which 
they have evolved over a period of years. 

Certainly no one who has had experience in administering a 
school would claim seriously that the duties described are all of 
equal importance. But there are few schools, except the very small 
ones, in which most of the practices cannot be applied with profit; 
there are none in which planning of the year’s work will not prove 
to be of benefit. Among such duties may be mentioned planning an 
administrative bulletin, organizing a schedule for the school, as- 
signing teachers, conferring with other educational officers, inspect- 
ing the building, notifying students or patrons of the opening of 
school, dealing with students who transfer from one school to an- 
other or who desire work permits, providing opportunity for indi- 
viduals to remove academic deficiencies, organizing the extracur- 
ricular program, organizing the supervisory program, planning for 
the second semester (if the school is organized by semesters), col- 
lecting material for the annual report, and planning the closing of 
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the school term in such fashion that the next term will begin aus- 
piciously. In the discussion that follows, the duties have been con- 
sidered as though the year consisted of one term. In most large and 
medium-sized communities many of these duties occur twice a 
year, since semiannual promotions are frequently the rule. 

Problems of Opening of School. Of all the problems faced by a 
principal, those connected with the opening of school are probably 
the most onerous. Opening the school term is especially difficult 
for the principal on assuming a new position because of his un- 
familiarity with the local conditions. But even after years of service 
in a position the principal cannot neglect the planning of the ac- 
tivities incident to the successful launching of a new year’s work. 
The way in which the school term opens will have a profound effect 
on students, teachers, and patrons. The ideal is to have the new 
term open as though school were merely being resumed after a 
week-end recess. While it is scarcely probable that a new term can 
be opened with as little confusion as this, it is possible to have the 
school operating on the afternoon of the first day as though it had 
been in operation indefinitely. 

However, in many schools confusion is evident in all parts of 
the organization. In extreme cases there are teachers without stu- 
dents, classes without teachers, class sections with enrollments twice 
the capacity of the room. The teachers are handicapped because of 
shortage of supplies, lack of books and equipment, and improperly 
classified students. In many schools it is the custom to close school 
at noon of the first day to allow the principal and teachers to or- 
ganize the work so that it may begin properly on the second day. 
In other schools it is the custom to operate on a half-day schedule 
for the first week, to make adjustments during the afternoon ses- 
sions, and to begin complete operations at the opening of the sec- 
ond week. In isolated instances, principals who have served for sey- 
eral years in a community have not had their schools properly or- 
ganized at the end of six weeks. Such a waste of the students’ time 
and tax funds is inexcusable. It is, in fact, ample justification for 
releasing from his position an obviously incompetent principal and 
for securing one who is competent to open the school term with a 
minimum of delay in effecting organization. 

Since there are always shifts in pupil personnel due to changes of 
residence, the principal must be prepared to accommodate a some- 
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what different pupil personnel from the one which was present at 
the close of the preceding school term. There usually are some 
changes in the teaching staff due to promotions and resignations. 
The summer activity of the custodial staff may have removed some 
equipment from customary places, and the supplies on hand will 
in all probability have been considerably augmented since the close 
of the preceding term. 

Orientation Week. During the past decade the orientation week 
or pre-school workshop has become standard practice in outstand- 
ing schools throughout the nation. Usually part of the week is re- 
served for requisitioning books, preparing the visual aids for class- 
room learning and “getting ready” for the opening of school. This 
may include the registration of students; such a procedure is most 
important in making new students, particularly at the kindergarten 
or first grade level, feel at home when school opens. Generally a 
part of the week, and under ideal arrangements a second week, is 
set apart for conferences between classroom teachers and super- 
visors, building meetings of principal and teachers, and profes- 
sional study. Frequently persons from outside the school system 
are brought in for several days to assist the faculty on an in-service 
or workshop basis on matters such as child growth and develop- 
ment, curriculum problems, or guidance. Infrequently such work- 
shops, begun during the orientation week, continue study for a 
semester or year either with or without credit. In some parts of the 
United States, especially on the Pacific Coast, the pre-school work- 
shop has become almost standard practice. This procedure is a 
golden opportunity for the professional principal to organize his 
work so that school will open on the first day as though it had re- 
opened after a week-end recess. The duties described in the rest of 
this chapter will be more easily carried out in schools that have 
an Orientation Week. 

Necessity for a Plan of Procedure. A new principal should antici- 
pate many of the problems that are likely to arise and plan proce- 
dures which will enable him to deal with them on the opening day. 
If he does so successfully, his administration will have an auspicious 
start. No doubt a principal will receive certain information from 
his superior officer, either through conference or through printed or 
mimeographed bulletins, or both. Such information as the names 
of teachers and the work for which they are best fitted, the time 
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of beginning and closing the school day, the curriculum and ma- 
terials of instruction to be used, rules and regulations of the local 
school system, and such other information as the central office 
finds desirable to place in the hands of the principal will be avail- 
able. 

Information within the Building. Further information about prac- 
tices in the local school can be secured from the clerical force and 
the administrative assistants, if there are any; and more can be 
gleaned from the official records in the office. It is usually advisable 
to keep intact all former administrative practices which are not 
definitely harmful and to make only such changes in administra- 
tive organization as sound educational procedure requires. If a new 
principal follows a strong executive, he should certainly start with 
the organization which was in force, and change it only when he 
is certain that improvement will follow. 

Additional information can be secured by a careful inspection 
of the buildin g in company with the custodian. The heating, venti- 
lating, cleaning, and lighting systems may well be inspected on 
this tour of the building. It will also prove worth while to inspect 
the fire alarm system and to see that exit signs are posted in ‘all 
tooms. The clock signal should be inspected, supplies should be 
checked, and textbooks inventoried, if this has not already been 
done. It will be advisable to see that all service facilities, such as 
lavatories and drinking fountains, are in working order and that 
the school lunchroom is ready for service. 

It is advisable to become acquainted with the members of the 
custodial staff to see that they know their duties and that they are 
prepared for the opening of school. In systems where enrollments 
fluctuate considerably, the custodians will have considerable work 
in providing seating for rooms having increased enrollments. The 
equipment in each room should be adequate to care for the num- 
ber of boys and girls who may be expected to enroll on the open- 
ing day. 

In many schools, particularly secondary schools, it will be neces- 
Sary to arrange for students who do not live in the district and who 
are not entitled to attend without tuition charge. This can usually 

e most conveniently cared for before the opening day of school. 

Assigning Teachers. If each teacher is assigned a home-room, the 
teacher’s name and his subject or the grade and hours of use of the 
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room should be placed on the door. It is also advisable to see that 
the program of work for the school doctor or nurse is ready if the 
health officers are full-time employees who begin work with the 
opening of school. 

Changes during vacation in boundaries of the district, in routing 
of arterial streets or highways, or in building developments, either 
commercial or residential, which may create administrative prob- 
lems should be carefully studied to anticipate such problems. These 
changes are especially likely to be worthy of careful study in the 
elementary schools. 

In the assignment of teachers to their duties, much information 
can be secured from the previous office records. Teachers who have 
extended periods of service in the local school should be assigned 
to the grade or subject to which they have previously been as- 
signed, unless there is good evidence that they would be more ef- 
fective or more happy in another assignment. The new teachers 
should then be assigned to the remainder of the positions. In a well- 
organized school, teachers will have been appointed to fill specific 
positions and will be well equipped for the work that is involved. 

Announcing the Opening of the Term. In city systems the superin- 
tendent of schools, or his subordinates, will provide for announce- 
ments to the press giving detailed instructions to students about the 
opening of school. In independent schools it will be necessary for 
the principal to make arrangements for newspaper releases. In iso- 
lated cases it may be necessary to send notices by mail to students 
to notify them where and when to report for school. 

The Administrative Bulletin. In order to provide for many of the 
duties incident to the Opening of school, it is good procedure to 
prepare an administrative bulletin which may be duplicated and 
given to each teacher before the opening of school. In some large 
systems this bulletin may take the form of a printed manual of ad- 
ministration or handbook which will describe for regular and sub- 
stitute teachers exactly what is to be done under certain conditions. 

The following are illustrative of the topics which might be dis- 
cussed in an administrative bulletin or handbook: teachers’ hours, 
schedule of bells, hall and locker-room duties of teachers, mail 
boxes for teachers in the office, hours at which supplies may be 
secured, regular requisitioning of supplies, committee assignments 
(such as the committee on reading, the committee on professional 
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meetings, or the social committee), chaperoning or attending school 
parties, assignments to extracurriculum duties, dates for group 
and general teachers’ meetings, the official school calendar, a list 
of assemblies (if they are planned in advance), procedure for teach- 
ers in case of personal illness, procedure for teachers if contagious 
diseases are suspected in children, the code for students, and pro- 
cedure for securing janitorial service in addition to that regularly 
furnished. The report forms used by the teachers in the school may 
well be illustrated on separate pages, with explanations of how and 
when they are to be used. 

Such an administrative bulletin is invaluable in that it furnishes 
a handbook for new or substitute teachers, acts as a reminder to 
teachers who have served in the school, and causes the principal 
to think through the administrative routine for the year. How elab- 
orate such an administrative bulletin should be will depend on the 
size and complexity of the organization of the local school and the 
completeness of the teachers’ handbook furnished by the central 
administration. 

In some cities the central administration publishes a handbook in 
which space is allowed for the local school principal to duplicate 
a section for distribution to the staff. 

It may well be repeated for emphasis that the preparation of an 
administrative bulletin or handbook will serve to focus attention 
on all the details which need to be faced before and after the open- 
ing of school. For a new principal it will prove invaluable to think 
through the routine organization of the school and to know what 
reports are to be made, what duties are assigned, and to whom 
they are assigned. For an experienced principal it will tend to pre- 
vent the overloading of any details. 

Preliminary Teachers’ Meeting. When an administrative bulletin 
has been prepared and distributed to teachers in advance of the 
Opening of school, it is the practice in some schools not to hold 
general meetings of teachers before the opening for routine admin- 
istrative purposes. In some forward-looking cities the central ad- 
ministration has replaced the “opening teachers’ meeting” with an 
orientation program. 

If teachers’ meetings before the opening of school are the policy, 
they should be made as profitable as possible. Such a meeting is not 
the time or place for a detailed statement of educational aims and 
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objectives. The local meeting should be short, as teachers will 
probably wish to spend some time in arranging the classroom, in 
securing their quota of supplies and books, and in organizing their 
work for the opening of school. At such a meeting, the statement by 
the principal should be brief and general, with a warm welcome 
to the new members of the staff and ample time for the questions 
which some teachers will surely ask about the opening of school, 
no matter how carefully the administrative bulletin has been worked 
out. By placing all announcements in a bulletin the principal can 
facilitate the teacher's preliminary work and cause her to begin 
her duties with enthusiasm. 

Teachers’ Meeting at the End of the Opening Day. It has been 
traditional to hold a teachers’ meeting at the end of the first day 
of school to discover what provisions had proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory, where there was serious overcrowding, and the like. Such 
meetings are unnecessary if careful planning for the opening of 
school has been undertaken by the principal. Teachers should not 
be burdened with a routine administrative meeting at the end of 
the first day. It is far better to deal individually with the few teach- 
ers who have problems rather than to detain the entire group. 

Duties Assigned to Teachers. Permanent members of the teaching 
force who are familiar with the routine of the school should be as- 
signed on the opening day to care for specific duties that the prin- 
cipal cannot conveniently care for in person. In the elementary 
school may be mentioned supervision of the playground and the 
building. One or more of the specially qualified members of the 
staff may be assigned to classify by grades, tentatively, the stu- 
dents who are new to an elementary school. A teacher or an assist- 
ant principal may be assigned to registration and program-making 
for new entrants in the high school. New entrants at either the ele- 
mentary or high school level should be tentatively classified as 
their reports indicate will be best for them; or, if they appear with- 
out reports, as will surely happen in some cases, they can be classi- 
fied as they claim they should be and adjustments can be made 
when and if the evidence clearly shows that they are misplaced. 

Enrollment Data. Since most school systems wish to know the en- 
rollment on the first day, the principal should make plans to have 
the enrollment reported at the close of the morning session or at the 
end of the day, if that will suffice for report purposes. In many 
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school systems such reports are required each day of the first week. 
In either case a convenient blank sent to the office by all teachers 
will facilitate the assembling of the enrollment data. 

Handling Students Who Have Removed Deficiencies. Before the 
opening of school, provision must be made for reclassifying stu- 
dents who were failed at the end of the year and who have re- 
moved their deficiencies by attendance at a summer session or 
by tutoring. In the latter case they should report to the school or 
demonstrate their competence by testing. To leave them until after 
the opening of school will necessitate reclassifying some and re- 
arranging the programs of study of others, a procedure which is 
wasteful of student time, conducive to poor morale, and the cause 
of unnecessary difficulties for the principal in the early days of the 
year. 

Delegating Some Duties to Students. The more mature and re- 
sponsible boys and girls may well be assigned to act as guides for 
the pupils who are new to the school. If a student council has been 
organized, it can be used to help orient new pupils. In some schools 
“big brothers” and “big sisters” are assigned to all entering students 
to show them the locations of lockers and rooms and to. acquaint 
them with the routine of school procedure, Such an arrangement 
makes the first day or days easier for an entering student, who may 
well be bewildered, It tends to build a wholesome spirit in the 
school. 

Transfer Students, Although the principal has delegated many 
duties for the opening day of school, there will be a multitude for 
which he is personally responsible. It is entirely possible, for ex- 
ample, that he may need to arrange for substitute teachers because 
of unexpected illness on the part of members of his faculty. Even 
though some permanent members of the teaching corps, thoroughly 
familiar with the classification procedure in use in the school, take 
Care of most of the transfer students who appear, there will be baf- 
fling cases which will of necessity be referred to the principal's of- 
fice for decision. The transfers are likely to cause more work and 
confusion on the opening day than the regular students. 

Th elementary schools it is good procedure to furnish the teacher 
with a list of boys and girls who were regularly promoted to her 
room. These students normally report to the room to which they 
have been assigned, and the beginning students are sent to the 
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kindergarten or first-grade room, depending on which one is the 
initial grade in the system. Transfer students may be classified by 
the teachers in charge of that procedure and assigned to specific 
grades for which they appear best fitted, with the understanding 
that reclassification may be expected later. The class teacher then 
adds the names of the transferred students to those who were reg- 
ularly promoted, deletes those names which were furnished her 
as transfers to other schools, and has her class roster. 

In secondary schools it is a frequent practice to ask transfer stu- 
dents to report to the school before the opening day so that they 
may be assigned to class before the initial session. This will mitigate, 
but will not entirely relieve, congestion and confusion on the open- 
ing day, since there are always some pupils who will not appear as 
requested. These students must be assigned to classes, programs 
must be made, and their names must be inscribed on the class lists. 
It is good practice, as in elementary schools, to furnish each teacher 
with a list of the students who may be expected to appear in his 
class. The late registrant must be provided with evidence that he 
is enrolled in a specific class so that the teacher may enter him on 
the list. He must also be provided with guide service to his first 
class. It is advisable to have teachers exclude individuals who ap- 
pear but whose names are not on the list, as some will certainly at- 
tend classes in which their friends are enrolled rather than those 
to which they are assigned, unless they are prevented from doing 
so by the administrative procedure. The principal, or someone dele- 
gated by him, must deal with these stragglers. The details are re- 
served for the next chapter, as they can more conveniently be 
treated in the discussion of schedule-making. í 


OPENING SCHOOL 

The Opening Day of School. It goes without saying that the prin- 
cipal, and the teachers too, should be on duty early on the first 
days of school. Perhaps an hour before the scheduled time for the 
opening day of school will not be too early. In all probability some 
students and parents will be there before the principal is. These 
can be more conveniently cared for before the rush starts. By do- 
ing so the principal will gain respect for the school administration 
because he has cared for new enrollees or transfers promptly, even 
though they have not followed the suggested procedure prior to the 
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opening day of school; besides, he will have cleared the way for 
the day's business. 

In order not to overlook some of the responsibilities which he 
must discharge on the opening day, the principal should prepare a 
list on which they can be checked off as they are performed. The 
list should contain only those duties considered essential to the 
successful opening of school and which should not be neglected be- 
cause of emergency duties more urgent in character but less im- 
portant. What these duties would be in a specific school depends 
on the condition of the building, the philosophy of the principal 
with respect to school administration, and how well the prelimi- 
nary planning has been done. Among these duties would be care 
for transfer students, inspecting the work of teachers new to the 
school, inspecting lunch room conditions, observing the halls dur- 
ing intermissions, considering reports of enrollment, and supervis- 
ing transfer of students and equipment. To these, any principal must 
add those which are special duties in the local school. 

Responsibilities of the First Week. During the first week the prin- 
cipal may find it necessary to make many adjustments in individual 
student programs, in balancing class sizes, in adjusting classroom 
equipment and supplies, and in checking students who were ex- 
pected in school but have not reported. These duties are arduous 
in schools located in communities which have rapidly shifting popu- 
lations, but they should not be permitted to take all a principal's time. 
In well-organized schools it is quite possible for the principal to make 
supervisory visits of an inspectorial nature as early as the afternoon of 
the first day. It is possible and also desirable that all the new teachers 
be observed during the first days of the new session. Making a list of 
the duties which should be performed during the first week will 
prevent the neglect of such duties through oversight. 

In many schools locker keys are issued to the students during 
the first week of school. While it is preferable to have the locker 
keys or combinations of locks checked out through the homeroom 
as the first order of business on the first day, this may not be possi- 
ble, especially if deposits are required to insure the return of the 
keys or locks at the end of the term. In such a case the proper pro- 
cedure should be explained to the boys and girls by the teachers 
through a bulletin and provisions should be made for the orderly dis- 
tribution of keys or locks during the first week. 
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opening day of school; besides, he will have cleared the way for 
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In order not to overlook some of the responsibilities which he 
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cause of emergency duties more urgent in character but less im- 
portant. What these duties would be in a specific school depends 
on the condition of the building, the philosophy of the principal 
with respect to school administration, and how well the prelimi- 
nary planning has been done. Among these duties would be care 
for transfer students, inspecting the work of teachers new to the 
school, inspecting lunch room conditions, observing the halls dur- 
ing intermissions, considering reports of enrollment, and supervis- 
ing transfer of students and equipment. To these, any principal must 
add those which are special duties in the local school. 

Responsibilities of the First Week. During the first week the prin- 
cipal may find it necessary to make many adjustments in individual 
student programs, in balancing class sizes, in adjusting classroom 
equipment and supplies, and in checking students who were ex- 
pected in school but have not reported. These duties are arduous 
in schools located in communities which have rapidly shifting popu- 
lations, but they should not be permitted to take all a principal’s time. 
In well-organized schools it is quite possible for the principal to make 
supervisory visits of an inspectorial nature as early as the afternoon of 
the first day. It is possible and also desirable that all the new teachers 
be observed during the first days of the new session. Making a list of 
the duties which should be performed during the first week will 
prevent the neglect of such duties through oversight. 

In many schools locker keys are issued to the students during 
the first week of school. While it is preferable to have the locker 
keys or combinations of locks checked out through the homeroom 
as the first order of business on the first day, this may not be possi- 
ble, especially if deposits are required to insure the return of the 
keys or locks at the end of the term. In such a case the proper pro- 
cedure should be explained to the boys and girls by the teachers 
through a bulletin and provisions should be made for the orderly dis- 
tribution of keys or locks during the first week. 
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In schools which do not close at noon for the lunch hour, it will 
be necessary to announce which pupils are to use the various lunch 
periods, since very few schools have lunch rooms large enough to 
accommodate the entire school enrollment at one time. 

Some writers have advocated opening the first day of school with 
a general assembly, and cases are known where such a procedure 
has been followed successfully. However, most experienced ad- 
ministrators would not advocate such a procedure. But it is en- 
tirely possible and very desirable to hold a successful assemb! y later 
in the opening week. At the high school level such an assembly can 
well consist of an introduction of the faculty by the principal, or 
of the new members if the faculty is large, the singing of songs 
which are known by the students who were enrolled during the 
preceding year, and a brief and friendly welcome by the principal, 
Such an assembly helps develop the feeling that the school is well 
organized and so helps to start the year auspiciously. In schools 
which have well-organized and functioning student councils, the 
members of the council can help materially in caring for the de- 
tails of seating, salute to the flag, reciting the student creed, or 
other items which are traditional in the local school assembly. If 
the assembly committee is a smoothly functioning organization, the 
Opening assembly will be followed by a varied series of programs. 

Other Functions Incident to the Opening of School. After a high 
school has been in operation for a short time, it will be necessary to 
organize the activity program for the year. Arrangements must be 
made for class organizations to meet and elect officers. The spon- 
sors who have been announced in the administrative bulletin should 
know their duties and see that the proprieties of elective office pro- 
cedure are carried out. Homeroom organization must begin to 
function. In secondary schools this means the election of officers so 
that the administrative function of the homeroom and the dissemi- 
nation of information may proceed regularly. Very soon after the 
Opening of school it is a good procedure to hold a fire drill which 
has been announced -to both students and teachers, After that the 
frequency of fire drills will vary as determined by the need in the 
school and regulations imposed by the central office or by the fire 
department. i 

Organizing the Calendar. It is advisable to have a school calendar 
of social and athletic events for the year so that activities will be 
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arranged in sequence rather than allowed to pile up at certain 
times or fail to be carried out because of lack of time. A representa- 
tive committee of teachers and students working under the direc- 
tion of the principal, or the director of activities if one has been 
appointed, should carefully canvass all possible events such as 
athletic contests, parties, class plays, lyceum numbers, or any other 
activities which are sponsored, and arrange a calendar, which 
should be duplicated and distributed throughout the school. 

After the calendar has been adopted, it should be adhered to ex- 
cept for extraordinary reasons. Planning the calendar during the 
first month has been found advisable. It is also desirable to plan 
a procedure of checking the success of parties and social affairs so 
that improvements may be planned in the execution of similar af- 
fairs in the future. Planning a check-up at the time the social cal- 
endar is adopted will focus attention on desirable procedure at 
social events for both students and faculty sponsors and will facili- 
tate the success of the events. 

Checking Materials for Teachers. Inasmuch as equipment, sup- 
plies, keys, and the like must be issued to teachers at the beginning 
of the school year, something will certainly be overlooked unless 
a check list of the items to be delivered to teachers is prepared. In 
schools which have clerical service, such a device will enable the 
clerk to do her tasks more effectively. Likewise, in the early days 
of school so many reports are required from teachers that a list 
should be prepared showing horizontally across the top of the page 
what items are required and along the side a list of the teachers. It 
is then a simple matter to check off the items as they are turned in 
by the teachers. This furnishes an easy means of reminding those 
teachers who have forgotten to make the necessary reports. ; 

In schools where a daily bulletin of information is prepared— 
and this will include most medium-sized and large schools—remind- 
ers may be inserted in the daily bulletin that certain reports or rec- 
ords are due at a certain time. Not all teachers perform clerical 
duties with promptness. Reminders in the bulletin will prove help- 
ful; with a few it may be necessary to deal individually. It is not 
at all impossible to have a large faculty turn in records and re- 
ports promptly and in acceptable form if the principal gives ade- 
quate instructions as to when and how the records are to be deliv- 
ered, checks up on the reports, and deals with the laggards with 
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firmness and tact, using objective evidence to point out individual 
weaknesses. 


DUTIES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 

At some time durin g the first month, preferably as soon as possible, 
the extracurricular activities should be organized. A bulletin describ- 
ing these activities should be prepared to assist the students in mak- 
ing their selections, unless a handbook is available. The extent of the 
program will depend on the size of the school and its philosophy. The 
responsibility for organizing the program rests with the principal or 
the person to whom he has delegated it. 

It will also be necessary to plan the supervisory program with the 
teachers so that it may be focused on specific problems which are 
recognized by the teachers and principal as being of great importance 
in improving the instruction furnished to boys and girls in the local 
school, This planning, too, should be done as soon after the opening of 
school as possible. 

Similarly, the guidance service must be organized. The counseling 
furnished to students by teachers, physicians, psychiatrists, or other 
workers provided in the school must be co-ordinated to provide the 
best possible service for students, Unless the principal provides for 
co-ordination, and unless he takes an active interest in the guidance 
program, it will not be entirely successful. 

In addition, the principal must plan with or for his administrative 
assistants the broad policies of office procedure and in some cases the 
details. He must also plan for inspection of the building and grounds; 
arrange the details of supplying books, equipment, and supplies; and 
determine how much time he can or should devote to community ac- 
tivities without neglecting his main function, the improvement of 
‘instruction. These problems are of far greater importance than the 
details of opening school, although they are less immediate. It is 
possible at this point only to mention them, They are treated at length 
in the sections of the book which follow. 

Athletic Schedules. In some high schools it will be necessary to 
arrange athletic schedules after school opens. Fortunately the neces- 
sity for such arrangements is steadily declining with the increase of 
the practice of making athletic schedules well in advance of the play- 
ing season. Where it is necessary to arrange such schedules, and the 
matter cannot be delegated to the coach, the principal should follow 
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the procedure recommended by the state high school athletic associa- 
tion. 

Informing Parents of Deficiencies of Prospective Graduates. In 
secondary schools it will be necessary to keep parents fully informed 
concerning the progress of students who hope to graduate but whose 
prospects Tor doing so are very dim. By sending written notices to 
parents and by holding personal interviews with the individuals 
concerned to help make adjustments, the school has fulfilled its ob- 
ligation and has prevented false hopes from arising in the minds of 
these students and their parents. It is only fair that the parents should 
be warned. To allow them to believe a boy or girl will graduate, and 
then, without warning, exclude him because of some belatedly dis- 
covered condition is certainly poor administration. Notices that 
students may not graduate should first be sent to the home not later 
than the middle of the last semester, and preferably they should be 
sent much earlier. 


CLOSING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

Students who Must Leave before School Closes. A frequent prob- 
lem for the principal at the end of the term is dealing with students 
who for some reason may desire to leave before the closing day. The 
reasons will vary. Some must go to work; others may have an un- 
expected chance to make a pleasure journey. Whatever policy is to be 
adopted must be based on local considerations. The point which is 
emphasized here is that some procedure for handling these cases and 
some provision either for their completing their work later or for 
recording it as complete should be thought out before the end of the 
year. 

The Close of School. It is just as necessary to prepare for the end 
of the school term as to prepare for the opening of school. Probably 
the best procedure to follow is to include all necessary announce- 
ments relative to the closing of school in a bulletin which is issued to 
all teachers sufficiently far in advance of the close of school so that 
teachers will not be unduly rushed in compiling the necessary records. 
Placing all such requirements in a bulletin will insure the principal 
against neglecting to secure information which he should have on 
file in the office. Such a bulletin should be issued at least a month be- 
fore the end of school and a check list should be prepared on which 
may be recorded those items that teachers have completed. 
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As a list of topics for such a final bulletin to teachers, the following 
is suggestive: 


1. A résumé of the grading system. 

2. Instructions for filing in the office the final reports of student 
progress. . 

8. The final examination schedule, if such examinations are held. 

4. Lists of students, to be filed by subject or grade. 

5. Procedures to be followed in collecting textbooks. 

6. Collection of fines on misused books. 

7. The return of locker keys. 

. The date on which teachers may leave. Unless this is made 
specific, the principal will be besieged with requests for special con- 
sideration. 

9. Teachers’ requests for supplies and equipment. These may 
have been collected earlier. When such information is collected will 
depend on budget procedure. 

10. Teachers’ requests for repairs or building changes. It is quite 
possible that the necessity for repairs and alterations has been sur- 
veyed earlier in the year. 


oo 


This list is suggestive rather than inclusive. The items to be in- 
cluded in any school bulletin for teachers relative to the closing of 
school will be conditioned by the organization and policies in force 
locally. 

It will insure the orderly collection of the necessary materials to 
refer to specific items in the daily bulletin, with the date on which 
each item is due. 

The Annual Report. From time to time during the year the prin- 
cipal will collect information to be included in the annual report to 
the superintendent. To insure having the necessary information, the 
principal should collect it in written form from the teachers or de- 
partment heads during the year. He then compiles it. In some cases 
the central office will indicate what is desired. In other cases the 
principal will use his best judgment. The compilation and interpre- 
tive writing of such a report is an excellent way of summarizing the 
year's work. It will undoubtedly call attention to some phases of the 
year’s work which should be changed or strengthened in the future. 

While it has generally been agreed by writers on administration 
that the principal should make an annual report, the practice is not 
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so common as it deserves to be. Generally the following are sug- 
gested for inclusion: 


1. Summary of attendance. 

. Summary of enrollment. 

. Records regarding the faculty. 

. Financial report on activities. 

. Housing problems. 

. Number of graduates. 

. Organization and administrative control. 
. Recommendations for the next year. 
. Record of supervision. 

. Results of the testing program. 

. Statement of tuition pupils. 

. Progressive attitude of faculty. 


SOOMAAD UP op 
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In addition to the usual items which have been listed, other items, 
such as a description of the guidance system, actiyities of the extra 
curriculum, awards, a statement about failures, study of graduates in 
more advanced educational units, assembly programs, and the par- 
ent-teacher organization may well be included. 

The principal will undoubtedly report in writing many matters to 
the superintendent at his request or for his consideration. Such re- 
ports can probably best be prepared in narrative form. If they are 
to be read and understood by the board of education as well as the 
superintendent, they should be free of technical educational terms 
which laymen would not understand. There seems to be a trend in 
the annual report of superintendents of schools to adopt a pictorial 
form of explaining the work of the schools. Where such a policy is 
in force, the local principal should assist if he is asked to, but the 
obligation to furnish a narrative report to the superintendent for the 
local school in which the principal works has not been removed. 
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SCHEDULE-MAKING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Schedule-making in the conventionally organized elementary 
school does not present any great difficulties for the principal. The 
hours for the opening and closing of school and usually for the noon 
intermission are determined by the central office, as is also the time 
allotment for the different subjects of instruction. The principal is 
generally, but not always, free to set the time of the daily mid-session 
intermissions. He is also expected to arrange the periods for the 
teaching of special subjects in the various rooms so that the super- 
visors from the central office may carry out their duties without con- 
flict or loss of time. 

The information regarding fixed periods and time allotments of 
subjects is transmitted by the principal to teachers, who are held re- 
sponsible for constructing their daily schedules. Copies of the sched- 
ules are usually sent to the central office as well as kept on file in the 
principal’s office. Not infrequently copies are placed in pockets on 
the classroom doors for the convenience of visitors. 

If a division of an elementary school, for example, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, is departmentalized, the responsibility of the princi- 
pal for the making of the schedule is greatly increased. He must then 
decide whether the classrooms will be used as units for teachers or 
for students. If the rooms are used for teachers, the classes are trans- 
ferred from room to room for work with the different teachers; if for 
students, then the teachers must move from room to room to meet 
the groups of students to which they are assigned. Schedule-making 
in schools so organized presents numerous problems, and the re- 
sponsibility for solving them belongs to the principal, irrespective of 
how the schedule is actually prepared. The wise principal will in- 
variably utilize the teachers of the departmental unit concerned in 
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the preparation of the schedule; however, he will find it necessary to 
participate more extensively in schedule construction in schools with 
departmental organization than in schools organized according to 
the conventional teacher-to-the-room plan. 

Self-Contained Unit. Increasingly, elementary schools are or- 
ganized with each room as a self-contained unit. In the lower grades 
each teacher ordinarily teaches all subjects. The problem of schedule- 
making thus is very simple; it consists of determining that each 
teacher conforms in time limit to the directions from the central 
office. At the upper grade level, specialists are often provided on a 
part-time or full-time basis in art, physical education, and music. 
Here the problem becomes one of arranging each room schedule so 
that the specialist’s time is used to advantage. Ordinarily this is a 
relatively simple problem. 


SCHEDULE-MAKING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The Importance of Schedule-Making in Secondary Schools. Sched- 
ule-making usually presents greater problems to principals in sec- 
ondary schools than in elementary schools. It is now generally rec- 
ognized that the making of a satisfactory schedule is one of the first 
tests of the competence of a principal. That this duty has not always 
been carefully or even properly done is attested by confusion in 
many schools on the opening day of the term. Students do not know 
where to go, not all classes have had teachers assigned to them, and 
recitation groups of twice the desired size may be found. In a cer- 
fain school the practice was followed of closing at noon for the first 
two weeks so that the faculty could assemble to wrestle with the 
problem of balancing class sizes in the various sections, For example, 
the teachers of English and geometry balanced their sections; then 
the teachers of foreign language, science, and practical arts did like- 
wise and in the process unbalanced the sections in English and 
geometry. In this school early in September the principal requested 
two extra teachers to care for the oversized classes. When the newly 
appointed teachers arrived to begin work, the faculty had succeeded 
in balancing the class sections and there were no teaching assign- 
ments for the new appointees! This, quite rightly, resulted in the 
permanent retirement from the principalship of the incumbent 
and the appointment of a competent principal. 

Steps in Schedule-Making: Preliminary Registration. There are 
two widely used methods of schedule-making: the block, or group; 
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method and the mosaic, or individual, method. Some writers include 
a third, the combination, which incorporates features of the block 
and the mosaic methods, Whatever system of making a schedule is 
used, there are certain steps necessary before a complete schedule 
can be made. The first step is to collect information about the num- 
ber of students who will probably enroll and the subjects these stu- 
dents will elect. This step is commonly called the preliminary regis- 
tration. 

Guidance Needed. If the preliminary registration is to be of maxi- 
mum value, someone who is competent and interested must be pro- 
vided to furnish guidance for students in planning their program of 
studies over a period of years, Preliminary registrations must also be 
secured from students who are enrolled in the contributing schools 
but will enroll in the school during the next term, The guidance 
functions of schedule-making are treated in Chapter 5, which deals 
with the problems of personnel administration. 

Kinds of Preliminary Registration Cards. The purpose of prelimi- 
nary registration is to ascertain what subjects are desired by students 
for the following semester or year. Probably the most satisfactory 
form for collecting the information is a preliminary registration card, 
illustrated in F. igure 2. Although slips of paper, mimeographed sheets, 
or booklets may be used for the preliminary registration, a printed 
card is the most common form. A simple card which provides space 
for the student’s present schedule, elections for the next period, stu- 
dent's name, grade classification, sex, telephone number, and a space 
for parental and school approval will suffice. No form which could 
be suggested would be satisfactory to every school; the local school 
can make such changes as are desirable in the light of local needs. 

Responsibility of Principal for Preliminary Registration. The re- 
sponsibility for the preliminary registration belongs to the principal 
of the school. In some cases, particularly in large schools, it is dele- 
gated to some other person or persons, usually the homeroom teach- 
ers. No matter who accepts responsibility for the preliminary regis- 
tration, it is imperative that students be furnished reliable informa- 
tion about required and elective courses, requirements in the differ- 
€nt curriculums, and college entrance requirements, in order that the 
students and their parents may be in a position to make intelligent 
choices. Accurate information is part of the guidance work which a 
School must assume. 
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PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION CARD 


[Name of School] 


Present 
Name Telephone No. Grade 


Ad tae aes oe es ee euler Boy = — Girl 


Srupms Now Taxen | Srupres Desiren Next YEAR || Room Periop 


I approve of the selections. 


Adviser’s 
Parent Approval 


Fig. 2. Preliminary Registration Card. 


To secure parental signatures on all preliminary registration cards 
is a desirable but time-consuming process which requires a great 
deal of follow-up work on the part of the principal or the teachers to 

` whom the task has been delegated. But the requirement is highly 
desirable, as it insures family consideration of the future educa- 
tional plans of each child, The adviser’s approval insures that the 
student has been advised in so far as the school has definite know! 
edge of the needs of the individual. 

Tabulation and Use of the Preliminary Registration Data. T he 
data which have been collected on the preliminary registration cards 
must be tabulated prior to use. While the principal often has a share 
in the work of tabulation, the task is generally assigned to clerks or 
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homeroom teachers in schools where such administrative assistants 
are available. From the tabulated data it is a simple matter to de- 
termine the number of class sections which will be needed for the 
following term by dividing the number of preliminary registrations 
by the desired class sizes. It may now be necessary to eliminate cer- 
tain courses which were listed in the preliminary registration be- 
cause the enrollment does not warrant their bein g offered. As a result 
changes may have to be made in the preliminary registration of the 
pupils who are affected. 


Table 1 
SECTION OF INITIAL TEACHER-ASSIGNMENT SHEET 
Total ; 
Subject Regis- oes Teacher Assignment 
tration 

English 8 925 7 Smith (3); Bork (2); Adams 
2 

English6: .....uccae nee 250 8 Smith (2); Bork (3); Adams 
(3) 

English-4, sgae NE 815 ll Roberts (4); Allen (4); To 
be secured (3) 

Soc. Prob, 8 arseen a 221 7 Walters (4); To be secured 
(8) 

Soc. Science b a dae 268 9 Perry (5); Warren (2); To 
be secured (2) 

Soc. Science 4 .. a 198 6 Walters (1); Reid (5) 

Physics 1 ...... n 84 3 Hunt (3) 

Chemistry 1 a 95 3 Hunt (2); Rosecrans (1) 

Latin 8 zs 22, 1 Rosecrans (1) 

Latin 2 46 2 Goss (2) 

Latin 1 75 3 Goss (3) 

Auto Mechanics 140 5 Torgerson (5) 

General Metals .... AT 2 Kepke (2) 

Mechanical Drawing 1 .. 98 3 Kepke (8) 

Typewriting 2 .. 40 1 Peterson (1) 

Typewriting 1 .. 146 4 Peterson (4) 

Bookkeeping 1 . 102 3 Greening (3) 

Stenography L... 68 2 Greening (2) 


From the number of sections necessary to accommodate the stu- 
dents it is possible to determine the teaching corps needed for the 
following year. Since the preliminary registration data are used to 
determine staff needs, it is desirable that the task of tabulation be 
completed well before the opening of the new term, say six or eight 
weeks ahead. 
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Table 1 illustrates the procedure in determining teacher assign- 
ments and the need for additional teachers in a senior high school 
enrolling about eight hundred boys and girls. The extension of this 
procedure to the other departments will provide the principal with 
the essential data needed in the assignment of the entire corps. 

It is also valuable to make a supplementary sheet on which the 
teachers’ assignments are listed, so that no teachers will be overlooked 
and no sections will be without teachers. Table 2 gives a partial sum- 
mary of the teacher-assignment sheet in Table 1. 


Table 2 


SECTION OF REVISED TEACHER-AsSIGNMENT SHEET 
Total 
Name Assignment Load 
English 8 (3) English 6 (2) 
English 8 (2) English 6 (3) 
English 8 (2) English 6 (3) 
English 4 (4) Play Coaching 
English 4 (4) Publications 
English 4 (3) Study Hall (3) 
Soc. Prob. 8 (3) Social Science 6 (2) 
Soc. Prob. 8 (5) 
Soc. Prob. 8 (4) Social Science 4 (1) 
Soc. Prob. 4 (5) 
Physics (8) Chemistry (2) 
a Items that require further attention are more easily spotted by means of 
asterisks. 
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Other Preliminary Steps in Schedule-Making. There are a number 
of further decisions which have to be made before the schedule can 
be completed. It is assumed that minimum and maximum class sizes 
have been determined and applied to the preliminary registration 
and that the requisite number of teachers has been determined or 
secured, based on the policy in the local school system. In some 
schools the enrollment is so large that it is necessary to resort to 
double sessions. In others, overlapping sessions are necessary, some 
pupils beginning the school day at 8:00 a.m., some at 9:00 A.M., and 
others at 10:00 a.m. The problems pertaining to overlapping % 
double sessions must be settled before the schedule is built. The 
decision as to the time of opening and closing school must also be 
made. Ordinarily, high schools begin about 8:30 and close about 
3:30, although considerable variation in practice is to be found. 
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A decision must also be made concerning arrangements for the 
lunch period. Common practice tends to allow about 45 minutes for 
lunch in urban schools. 

The decision about the lunch hour is usually based on a number 
of factors, Small schools usually close for approximately an hour be- 
cause many students go home for lunch, In large schools the young 
people usually eat lunch at school. The number of lunch periods will 
be determined by the enrollment and the capacity of the lunch room, 
Ordinarily, not more than three periods are needed, although in 
large schools with small lunch rooms six or seven periods are not un- 
known. If a continuous program with several lunch periods is neces- 
sary, the difficulty of schedule-making is increased because single- 
period classes cannot ordinarily be assigned to any of the lunch hours 
lest conflicts for some pupils be caused. 

Provision for Activities. Another decision that must be made be- 
fore the schedule is constructed concerns the provision for an ac- 
tivity period. F requently schools provide a homeroom period to 
care for administrative details and in some cases to provide for part 
of the guidance service of the school. Many schools also provide a 
period at the close of the school day for club activities, make-up work, 
study, or athletic squad practice. Certainly some provision should 
be made for activities in the school’s program, and the decision should 
be made before the schedule is constructed. 

Length and Number of Periods. If periods are 55 or 60 minutes 
in length, it is customary to haye six such periods in the day and to 
devote part of the classroom time to supervised study under the di- 
rection of the teacher. In sucha case science and practical arts classes 
ordinarily meet five times per week. However, when the periods are 
40 or 45 minutes in length, classes in laboratory science meet seven 
hours per week and practical arts classes meet for ten periods or 
double periods every day. The length of the period is an important 
item in the making of the schedule. Puckett has shown that, in 30 
schedules for ten high schools, if the long period with no double 
Periods for any classes is used, there are almost 50 per cent fewer con- 
flicts than if the shorter period with double periods for some subjects 
is used for thirty schedules for the same ten schools and the same 
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students.’ Since Puckett used the same techniques in each of the 60 
schedules, there should remain little doubt that the long period re- 
duces schedule-making difficulties. 

Data as to the use of the long period in high schools accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
indicate that the practice is increasing. In the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, it was found that the long period was used in 
more than 25 per cent of the schools studied. Recent data compiled 
by Davis and Simon for large high schools in the Middle West indi- 
cate that these schools had six 55-minute periods plus a lunch hour,’ 
The trend toward the longer period is clear. Within a decade it may 
well become the common practice. 

Teachers of subjects allotted five double periods of 40 or 45 min- 
utes daily are usually opposed to the single period of 55 minutes. 
However, after trying the longer periods they usually find that they 
can adjust their procedures so that the class period of 55 minutes is 
ample. The waste of time that can so easily creep into the double 
period is eliminated, The unit cost per pupil-hour also becomes com- 
parable to other subject costs, a condition which cannot be true un- 
der the double-period plan. 

List of Rooms. Before the schedule is made, it is also advisable 
to list the rooms that are available, their size, and the purposes for 
which they may be used. Care must be taken in the case of rooms 
having specialized equipment that each class which requires the 
equipment is scheduled there and that two classes are not scheduled 
for a particular special room at the same period of the day. In cer- 
tain cases the special rooms may be used for regular classes if the 
equipment is not of such a character as to prevent its use by other 
classes. A science laboratory may be used by a mathematics class, but 
a typewriting room is so specialized that it cannot be used for classes 
other than typewriting. 

Training of Teachers. Before the schedule is finally made the train- 
ing of teachers for specific assignments should be carefully checked 


1R, C. Puckett, “The Difficulties of Making a High School Schedule,” Doc- 
toral Theses in Education, II. University of Towa Studies in Education (April 
1934), p. 41. 

2I. C. Davis and D. L. Simon, “Class Schedules of Large High Schools in 


Indiana,” Bulletin 149 (November 1947), National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, p. 28. 
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by the principal if he does not already have their qualifications clearly 
in mind. It is not difficult to find teachers assigned to fields in which 
they have insufficient training. Precautions should be taken when 
the class sections are assigned to the teachers, and any necessary new 
appointees should be elected to fill existing combinations, In a small 
school where there is only one section of each subject, teachers may 
of necessity have to undertake as many different preparations as they 
teach classes, In larger schools it is often possible to give teachers 
class assignments requiring only one or two different preparations. 
Some teachers prefer one preparation, claiming that as a result they 
give more attention to the needs of individual students, Other teach- 
ers lose their enthusiasm before the end of the day if they are as- 
signed five or six sections of the same subject. If conditions warrant, 
an assignment requiring two preparations by a teacher is a very satis- 
factory load. But whatever plan is adopted, teacher assignments 
must be made before the schedule of classes can be completed. 

Ability Grouping. Another step in schedule-making is to decide 
whether or not pupils are to be grouped according to ability. Group- 
ing by ability greatly increases the difficulty of schedule-making be- 
Cause it reduces the number of sections to which a pupil may be as- 
Signed without conflict, x 

It is also necessary to decide on the length of the intermission be- 
tween classes, Usually from three to five minutes is allowed. 

Revising the Preliminary Registration. The list of failures must be 
checked against the preliminary registration. Pupils who fail in re- 
quired courses or in a course in sequence, such as English 10, must 
have their program changed so that they will meet the requirements 
of the school or complete the prerequisite courses. 

When the foregoing preliminary steps have been completed, the 
principal or the person designated by him may begin the construc- 
tion of the schedule. It is common practice to conduct the preliminary 
registration in May and to complete schedule-making during the 
summer. In any case, preliminary duties must be completed before 
school closes in June so that everything may be completed before 
school opens in September. 

Responsibility of Principal for Schedule. The principal of the 
school is responsible for making the schedule. Usually he is the per- 
son who does it, although he may delegate it to someone else in the 
Organization. If the responsibility is delegated, it ordinarily becomes 
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the responsibility of the assistant principal or chairman of the sched- 
ule committee.* 

Group, or Block, Method of Schedule-Making. The group method 
is useful for platoon elementary schools and junior high schools 
where no, or very little, student election is allowed. The block sys- 
tem is reported to be used with success in small senior high schools 
where half or more of the program is required at each grade level.* 
It is sometimes usable in large senior high schools, although even 
here it cannot be used completely or to great advantage in the upper 
years because of the wide variations in elections which make it diff- 
cult if not impossible to classify all the students into nonconflicting 
groups. The mosaic method, if used with a conflict sheet, is a much 
easier method to employ in four-year or senior high schools where 
students have a wide choice of electives, no matter what the enroll- 
ment. It is in such cases a more precise method than the group sys- 
tem, and is probably less time-consuming. The group system has 
been claimed by some writers to be so simple that it cares for nearly 
all of the difficulties of the schedule-maker. The claim may be true 
for the junior high school, but it is certainly not true for the senior 
high school. Conflicts in students’ programs will appear which will 
necessitate changing individuals from one group to another. Differ- 
ences in class size will also necessitate the changing of students from 
one group to another. 

Briefly, the group method consists in determining the number of 
groups of pupils taking the same combination of subjects and di- 
viding them into the required number of sections. The pupils in 
each group are assigned to classes at different periods in the day. 

Suppose 78 students have registered for English 2, History 2, Alge- 
bra 1, and General Science. This will be enough students to form 
three blocks of 26 students each. The schedule-maker may then se- 
lect a series of periods for each block. For block 1, he could have Eng- 
lish 2 the first period, History 2 the third period, Algebra 1 the fifth 


3 See B. C. Gustavson, “20th Century Schedule-Making,” Bulletin 172 (Oc- 
tober 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 33-46; 
and Feldman, L. G., “Programming Classes by Means of a Punch Card System,” 
Bulletin 172 (October 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, pp. 23-28. 

4D. J. Eveslage, “Scheduling Balanced Classes,” Bulletin 172 (October 1950); 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 47. 
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period, and General Science the seventh period. For block 2, he could 
have English 2 the second period, History 2 the fourth period, Alge- 
bra 1 the sixth period, and General Science the eighth period. For 
block 3, he could select English 2 the third period, History 2 the fifth 
period, Algebra 1 the seventh period, and General Science the first 
period. 

The arrangement of these classes in the schedule is shown in 
Table 3. 


Table 3 
ARRANGEMENT OF THREE Non-Conriictinc GROUPS IN NINTH GRADE 


Period for Recitation 


Class 
Block I Block II Block III 
English 20... 1 2 3 
History 2 .... 3 4 5 
Algebra 1 .. 5 6 7 
General Science 7 8 1 


The block method may well be called group schedule-making be- 
cause the principal deals with groups of pupils rather than with in- 
dividuals. “Group” schedule-making is a more accurate term than 
“block,” which came into educational literature three decades ago. 
Both terms are given here to indicate that they are identical, but the 
authors greatly prefer the term “group” schedule-making to the less 
precise term “block.” 

Making a Junior High School Schedule. Suppose 195 boys and 
girls are enrolled in the seventh grade of a junior high school. It 
would be possible to assign approximately thirty-three students to 
each of six classes and arrange six nonconflicting groups of classes. In 
this way the schedule would be complete. Or a larger number could 
be assigned to the most able section, a smaller number to the least 
able section, and the average number to the middle sections. In 
junior high schools which have no, or very few, electives, group 
scheduling may be combined with ability grouping without ma- 
terially increasing the difficulties of schedule-making. 

Electives in Group Scheduling. If one elective is allowed to all 
pupils, as is often the case in junior high schools, one period of the 
day, say the second hour, may be set aside for electives and the group 
schedules built around it. All students would then be assigned to 
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the elective of their choice at the hour set aside for electives. This 
program allows for physical education classes of approximately 
fifty of each sex, double-sized classes in music, and two sections of 
practical arts meeting at the same time to allow a normal-sized class 
for each sex. The classes in English, mathematics, and social science 
are well distributed throughout the day. 

The partial group or block program for the ninth grade of a junior 
high school provides “block” sections in English and social science, 
Three sections of physical education are scheduled at the same time 
to allow large-sized classes for both boys and girls. The remainder of 
the schedule can be filled in by the mosaic method, which will be 
discussed in the next section. Such a partial group schedule has ad- 
vantages in that it is easy to construct and can be used in connection 
with ability grouping, if desired. It does not necessarily provide 
against oversized sections, as the individual pupil choices may neces- 
sitate moving a pupil from the section to which he was assigned. This 
is an illustration of a combination program. The required sections 
are arranged by the group method and the elective classes are dis- 
tributed by the mosaic method. 

Difficulties of Group Schedule-Making. The making of a junior 
high school program to provide for “common learnings,” a two or 
three hour period for which all students are scheduled, is basically 
a group schedule problem. If electives are provided, the “common 
learnings” will occupy two or three consecutive hours and the other 
elements of the program—mathematics, personal and social develop- 
ment, or whatever is provided—will occupy the other periods in the 
daily schedule. 

The making of a senior high school schedule by the group method 
is hardly worth trying unless there are more than 250 to 300 pupils 
enrolled in each grade, or unless the program is largely required, 
since the wide variation in student programs will make it impossible 
to form groups. A partial block or group program in which students 
are placed in “block” sections in required subjects is feasible and 
can be used at least in the lower years of a senior high school. It may 
well be re-emphasized that although group, or partial group, sched- 
uling, and ability grouping of pupils are entirely distinct practices, 
they can be employed together, The high-ability students can be as- 
signed to one group of sections, or periods, for their required classes; 
the low-ability groups to separate sections in other periods, and the 
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remainder of the pupils to still other sections. The electives may 
then be assigned by the mosaic method. This practice was followed 
in the ninth-grade program reproduced for illustration purposes in 
the Appendix. 

Criteria of a Good Master Schedule. Recently De Vilbiss has pub- 
lished four criteria for a good master schedule which all high school 
principals will wish to consider before the schedule can be pro- 
nounced entirely satisfactory: (1) To make it possible to provide 
and to administer the kind of learning experiences needed to imple- 
ment the purposes of the school. This includes a flexible schedule to 
provide for common learnings and to provide for free activities. 
(2) To provide maximum utilization of all the human resources within 
the school for the benefit of the students. This includes allowing the 
principal time for supervision as well as for management, and as- 
signment of teachers consistent with their training. (3) To provide 
the maximum utilization of all the physical resources of the school. 
(4) To facilitate an effective program of guidance. Focusing atten- 
tion on these criteria insures against their being overlooked; the in- 
dividual method of schedule-making described below provides that 
those factors which can be reduced to paper, such as equitable loads 
and maximum utilization of the physical plant, are checked at each 
step in the process. 

The Mosaic Method, or Individual Schedule-Making. The mosaic, 
or individual, method of schedule-making is used most extensively; 
and, if it is used in connection with a conflict sheet, it is the simplest 
and best method to use, and it is a precise method if followed care- 
fully. Briefly, the method consists of placing class sections on the 
schedule where the schedule maker hopes or thinks there will be the 
fewest conflicts for the individual students. 

The procedure has been called “mosaic” because it resembles the 
building of a mosaic by placing each bit of stone together until a 
whole pattern has been formed. In similar fashion the individual 
class sections are placed on the master schedule until all have been 
assigned. They then represent a “mosaic” or pattern built up by the 
placing of individual sections on the master schedule in random 
fashion. The term serves no useful purpose except that it is under- 
stood by many school administrators. In the opinion of the authors it 


5 Wilbur De Vilbiss, “Criteria of a Good Master Schedule,” Bulletin 149 (No- 
vember 1947), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 31-38. 
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would be more appropriate to call the procedure individual schedule- 
making by the use of a conflict sheet to prevent or reduce to a mini- 
mum the number of individual conflicts. 

Under this method the class sections are placed on the master 
schedule one at a time, but the placement is in no sense random, for 
the classes are so placed that individual students may be scheduled 
for the elected subjects without conflict, or so that conflicts have 
been reduced to a minimum. Consequently, the term individual 
schedule-making seems appropriate in that it cares for individuals, in 
contrast to the group method, which is appropriate where there are 
no conflicts. 

Conflicts. The problem of conflicts, or the impossibility of arrang- 
ing an individual pupil’s program to contain the subject combination 
he wishes, is the most difficult one facing the schedule maker. In mak- 
ing six schedules for each of ten schools, Puckett® found this to be 
the only major problem. Such items as difficulties in room or study- 
hall assignments, full sections, student changes in program, changing 
individuals from one section to another, or difficulties in assigning 
students to study hall were almost nonexistent when the mosaic sys- 
tem and a conflict sheet were used. By the use of a conflict sheet 
most of the conflict difficulties may be obviated. Puckett found 0.045 
conflicts per student in making three long-period (55 or 60 minute 
classes without double periods) schedules for each of ten schools, 
and 0.08 conflicts per student in making three short-period (40 to 
45 minute classes with some double periods) schedules for the same 
ten schools." He was the first writer to indicate the value of the con- 
flict sheet in making a schedule to contain no conflicts, or the mini- 
mum number of them. 

Constructing a Conflict Schedule. A conflict sheet simply lists sub- 
jects elected by students which will conflict if placed in the same 
period. If a boy or girl is taking English 2, History 2, Algebra 1, and 
General Science, placing of any two subjects at the same hour will 
produce a conflict. Theoretically, there are six possible conflicts: 

English 2 with History 2 (1); with Algebra 1 (2); with General Sci- 

ence (8); 
History 2 with Algebra 1 (4); with General Science (5); 
Algebra 1 with General Science (6) 


6 “The Difficulties of Making a High School Schedule,” pp. 88-39. 
7 Ibid, p. 41. 
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A simple conflict sheet for these four subjects is shown diagram- 
matically in Figure 8. A study of this sample conflict sheet shows 
that English 2 and History 2 will conflict if placed at the same pe- 
riod (conflict 1); similarly Algebra 1 and General Science will conflict 
if placed at the same period (conflict 6), Each single-section subject 
which will conflict must be placed at a different period of the day. 


ENGLISH HISTORY ALGEBRA GENERAL 
2 2 1 SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 
3 a) 2) (3) 
HISTORY 
p (4) (5) 
ALGEBRA 
i © | 
GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


Fig. 3. A conflict sheet for English 2, History 2, 
Algebra 1, and General Science. 


A complete conflict sheet lists all the subjects which are to be of- 
fered both horizontally along the top of the sheet and diagonally 
across the sheet. Only half the sheet is used (as is shown in Figure 
4) in order to eliminate a second set of squares and to make the sheet 
easier to work with. 

Time Needed to Prepare a Conflict Sheet. The preparation of a 
conflict sheet may at first look like a time-consuming process, but it 
is not necessarily so. A conflict sheet for a senior high school of 1,200 
enrollment can be prepared in about four hours. A competent clerk 
can be instructed how to do the work, and can do it just as satisfac- 
torily as the principal. It is not necessary to chart all the possible con- 
flicts on every studenť’s preliminary registration. Only the conflicts 
between the single-section classes need be plotted. For example, if a 
student is registered for English 12 (five sections), physics (three sec- 
tions), Latin 3 (one section), and History 3 (one section), it is neces- 
sary to plot only the one conflict between History 3 and Latin 3. For 


} 
i 
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an individual who wishes to enroll in English 12 (five? sections), 
Chemistry (three sections), Printing (one section), and General Metal 
(two sections), there will be no conflicts to record, as he has only one 
single-section class. One may, of course, plot a few conflicts between 
the classes which have many sections just to show that they do exist. 
This will also enable one to place on the class sheet the sections 
(twelfth, eleventh, or tenth grade) with which the subject conflicts 
most frequently in English. All conflicts were plotted on the conflict 
sheet reproduced in Figure 4 by way of illustration, although this 
need not be done in actual practice. After the conflict sheet has been 
constructed, the class sections can be placed on the schedule. 

In a senior high school of 1,200 enrollment the construction of the 
schedule itself should require not more than two hours. With the 
conflict sheet before him, the principal knows how he may best ar- 
range the schedule; without the conflict sheet, schedule-making is 
guesswork, It is entirely possible to make a schedule for a senior high 
school of 1,500 enrollment without a single conflict, although this 
will not ordinarily occur. It should be possible for anyone who exer- 
cises care to build a schedule for a high school of 1,000 students with- 
out more than six or eight conflicts. If a program cannot be made 
without conflicts, one constructed by using a conflict sheet will con- 
tain the minimum number. 

Reiste® has published a method of schedule-making which he in- 
dicates will eliminate the need for a conflict sheet. Tabs are affixed 
to the edge of students’ registration cards to indicate selection of sub- 
jects. These tabs have holes punched in them. By placing the cards 
on edge in a tray, it is possible to insert a needle or pick throu gh the 
holes of all cards which are tabbed for a given single subject, say 
German 3. One can then see by inspection whether or not another 
single-section class, say French 4, which was placed on the tentative 
schedule at the same period as German 3, conflicts with it. If no tabs 
for French 4 are attached to the cards of those enrolled in German 3, 
no conflict exists. If conflicts exist, one proceeds exactly as was de- 
scribed in using the conflict sheet. The method is ingenious; in reality 
it is a mechanical conflict sheet instead of one on paper. Whether 
or not the time and effort required to place the tabs on students’ pre- 


8I. J. Reiste, “Simplified Schedule Making,” School Executive, Vol, LXII 
(June 1943), 22-23, 
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BUS. PRACT.I 


HOME _ EC. I 


Fig. 4. Conflict Sheet for a High School Enrolling 225 Pupils. All Conflicts Have Been Plotted. (Read: If 


English 7 and History 5 are placed at the same hour, 31 pupils will have a conflict; if English 7 and Eco- 
nomics are placed at the same hour, 15 will have a conflict; and so on.) 
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liminary registrations is less arduous than making a conflict sheet 
remains to be determined. This method has one advantage in small 
schools; it shows who has the conflict. The conflict sheet only shows | 
that there is a conflict. | 

Feldman has developed a variation of the tab system by which the 
subjects are punched out.? Thus, when the keysorter is inserted in | 
holes in the cards representing the subjects, those which have been 
punched out, fall into a tray. If the keysorter is inserted in French, 
the cards of all the students who desire to enroll in French remain, 
since that hole is punched out. This system does not show a conflict 
as readily as the one described above, but a conflict sheet could, of 
course, be constructed. 

Ivok describes a way to prepare a schedule for a small high school 
which eliminates conflicts and prevents the misplacing of a single 
student, or class section, and allows control of teacher-assignment.” 
It is a method of posting all selections on a single sheet so that when 
classes are scheduled, inspection of the sheet indicates a conflict if 
period one or two or six appears twice following any group of stu- 
dents. While Ivok does not call his Pupil Studies Sheet a conflict 
sheet, it serves that useful function and does enable the preparation 
of a schedule without or with a minimum of conflicts. 

Factors Affecting Conflicts. There are a number of factors which 
increase conflicts and consequently make schedule-making more 
difficult. Puckett has studied the matter intensively by analyzing the 
difficulties involved in making six schedules for each of ten schools. 
His conclusions regarding conflicts are: 

1. Adding a double-period subject to a pupil's schedule will nearly 
always increase difficulties. Adding a single-period class to an indi- 
vidual’s program will not necessarily cause a greater number of con- 
flicts.*! 

2. There were almost 50 per cent fewer conflicts in schools using 


` 2L. G. Feldman, “Programming Classes by Means of a Punch Card System,” 
Bulletin 172 (October 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, pp. 25-28. 

1%Leo Ivok, “How to Prepare the Schedule for a Secondary School,” Har- 
vard Workshop Series No. 5. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, 1944. 

11R.'C. Puckett, “The Difficulties of Making a High School Schedule,” Doc- 
toral Theses in Education, II. The University of Iowa Studies in Education 
(April 19/34), p. 47. 
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the long period (55 or 60 minutes) with no double periods as against 
schools using short periods (40 or 45 minutes) with some subjects 
meeting for double periods.” 

8. Students who have irregular schedules, that is, take subjects not 
ordinarily offered in their grade (probably because of previous 
failure), have many more conflicts per hundred students than a simi- 
lar number of pupils whose elections are regular, For regular students 
scheduled in long periods (without double periods) the average num- 
ber of conflicts was 0.013, but for the irregular students in the same 
schools under the same conditions, the average number of conflicts 
was 0.159, or twelve times as many conflicts per student."* 

If conflicts exist for a few individuals, in spite of all efforts to 
eliminate the difficulties, it is a relatively simple matter to call the 
students concerned and have them make substitute choices before 
school opens. 

Making the Schedule. It is advisable in making a schedule to. list 
the hours horizontally across the top of the page and the teachers’ 
names vertically along the left edge, as Table 4 shows. The partial 
schedule of classes is for the twelfth grade. The complete schedule 
for a school of this size, about 800 in senior high, would contain 
many more classes in science, home economics, and other subjects. 

It is advisable to work with one class at a time, beginning with the 
highest grade, since the problem of conflicts is likely to be most seri- 
ous at the upper level. The single-section classes are first placed in 
the various periods of the day, spread as widely apart as is possible. 
If two single-section classes are assigned to a given period (say 
French 4 and Printing) the schedule-maker looks at the conflict sheet 
to determine whether any conflicts will result. None did in this case, 
so both were placed at 2:30, German 2, Latin 3, and French 4 were 
all placed at different periods, since placing any two in any one pe- 
riod would result in conflicts as determined from the conflict sheet. 

Scheduling One Grade at a Time. After the senior class schedule 
has been constructed, the other classes should be scheduled in order. 
It is easier to use a fresh sheet for each grade, ruled, as was done for 
the senior class, to allow for marking off those periods to which 
classes have been assigned to teachers. If this is not done, some diffi- 


12 Thid., p. 53. 13 Ibid., p. 52. 
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culties will likely result because a teacher may be assigned two 
classes at the same hour. 

Before the schedule is made for a second grade, the partial chart 
might look something like Table 5, thus showing that some teacher 
is occupied each hour. It should be emphasized that this is a partial 
chart. A completed chart would show a greater number of check 
marks, approximately the same number each period. 


Table 5 


PARTIAL SCHEDULE FOR AN ELEVENTH GRADE CLASS, 
SHOWING SOME PERIODS AssIGNED 


Period: 

Teacher Room 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Adams 201 V V 
Bork 202 V v 
Smith 203 V 
To be secured . 218 V V AY 
Walters .. 212 V V vV 
Rosecrans 301 y 
Kramer 812 iv 
Mallory 300 Vv 
Wright 313 Y 
Torgenson 187 V MA Vv V 
Emerson . 118 y 
Jordahl ..... iaa TON 


When a schedule for each grade has been made, all may be com- 
bined into a master schedule and the problem of schedule-making is 
completed. 

It is desirable now to make a room assignment sheet to prevent the 
assignment of two or more classes to the same room at the same hour. 
A partial room assignment sheet is given in Table 6. In this school it 
is necessary to assign certain classes to certain rooms because of the 
classroom libraries employed in instruction. Consequent!y the teach- 
ers in some cases use several rooms, depending on their individual as- 
Signments, If a room is needed at any hour it is possible to refer to 
the room assignment sheet to determine which one is available. 
When rooms are used all day so that teachers may not use them 
when they are not teaching, it is desirable to provide working space 
by fitting up a classroom with desks or tables so that teachers may 
work there during their non-teaching hours. 

Assigning Students to Class Sections. Some schools allow the stu- 
dents to choose their recitation sections and teachers until certain sec- 
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tions are full. Those who are late in arranging for their final assign- 
ment are assigned to classes where they can be accommodated. Such 
a procedure may be necessary if no clerical help is available for 
making out individual programs during the summer. However, the 
common procedure is to have the student's program arranged for 
him without consultation. This procedure becomes more common 
as the size of the school increases. 


Table 6 
Room ASSIGNMENT SHEET 
Period: 

Room 1 2 3 4 5 6 
137 Torgenson Torgenson ‘Torgenson Torgenson Torgenson 
118 Emerson White White White Emerson White 
138 Jordahl Jordahl Jordahl Jordahl Jordahl 
201 Adams Adams Adams Adams Adams 
202 Bork Bork Bork Bork Bork 
203 Smith Wrenn Smith Wrenn Smith Wrenn 
212 Walters Walters Walters Walters Walters 
213 Link Link Link Link Link 
300 Mallory Mallory Duncan Mallory Mallory Mallory 
801 Rosecrans Hunt Hunt Hunt Hunt Hunt 
312 Goss Goss Goss Kramer Goss Goss 
318 Wright Wright Wright Wright Wright __ 


Nore: This table is a partial assignment sheet for a high school which has 35 
teachers, 


In the assigning of students to class, it is desirable to alternate study 
and class periods so that an individual's class schedule may be spread 
throughout the day. Some schools allow the student to make out his 
own schedules until certain sections are filled. The late-comers then 
take what is left. In such a registration procedure it is necessary to 
have clerks or teachers as checkers to keep tabulations of class size 
and, if enough help is available to make the class lists for teachers for 
the opening day of the new semester. 

Ordinarily the schedule is arranged by clerks under the direction of 
a teacher or the assistant principal. Gustavson reports a system in use 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, where much of the clerical work is done by the 
students in the office practice class under direction of the teacher." 


14B, C. Gustavson, “20th Century Schedule Making,” Bulletin 172 (October 
1950), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 43-44. 
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When the students are assigned to class, some provision must be 
made to assign them to library or study halls for the vacant periods. 

In order to equalize class sections it is advisable to keep a tabula- 
tion when students are assigned to class sections, When it is seen that 
some sections are being filled rapidly and others are nearly empty, the 
person in charge of scheduling takes care to assign more students to 
the small sections so that the loads are balanced. If the assignments 
are not approximately equal, enough students must be rescheduled 
to balance the class size. Eveslage has developed a chart for use in a 
small high school at Frazee, Minnesota, whereby the class size can be 
seen at a glance. In his illustration all senior subject selections were 
single selections except social science, which had two sections. Be- 
cause the program was a partial block, it was possible to assign small 
groups of students to each of the two social science classes before any 
individual programs were prepared. Thus the class sizes balanced 
perfectly before the writing of a single program was begun.’ The 
class lists should then be compiled so that each teacher will know who 
is to be admitted to class on the first day, All other pupils who wish to 
enter the class should be excluded. If this is not done, some students 
will attend the sections in which their friends are enrolled rather 
than those to which they were assigned. 

There are many ways in which tabulations may be kept and class 
lists may be made up. Probably the most common way is a single tally 
sheet and a series of class lists arranged by departments. Gustavson 
reports good success in having the girls in the office practice class pre- 
pare the individual students program and class lists under supervision 
of the assistant principal.'® 

Notifying Students. Shortly before the opening of school the stu- 
dent should either receive his program by mail or be notified where 
to appear on the first day to receive his schedule. New students 
should be requested to appear for classification and assignment be- 
fore the opening day of school. There will, of course, be stragglers 
who appear each day during the first week, but if the procedure 
which has been described in this chapter is followed, it is possible to 
Open school on the first day with a real feeling of continuity. 

One of the trying problems for the schedule maker is the influx of a 
large number of students who were not expected. This should not 


15 D, J. Eveslage, “Scheduling Balanced Classes,” Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
36 Gustayson, “20th Century Schedule Making,” Ibid., pp. 43-44, 
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happen in a city if the secondary school head, or his representative, 
regularly visits the contributing elementary schools and secures from 
the students enrolled there a pre'iminary registration. If there is an 
unexpected influx, the extras are usually distributed evenly to exist- 
ing classes, although at times extra teachers are hired to care for the 
unexpected increases, Careful preliminary registration is the best 
preventative for such difficulties at the opening of the new term; how- 
ever, in city schools which draw from rural areas adjacent to them it 
is all but impossible to forecast the rural enrollment accurately. 

In schools which have transient student populations, the process 
is the same but less orderly. If 25 per cent of the students who register 
in May do not return in September or a third of the student body 
which appears in September was not resident in May, the opening of 
school will present many problems. Quite probably the new students 
will not select the identical subjects chosen by those who did not 
return, although there will be major similarities due to the require- 
ments for graduation. Thus it may be that new sections will need to 
be formed, or that single sections previously scheduled must be can- 
celled because the enrollment does not justify offering the class. The 
processes described are a'l pertinent, but the opening days will be 
less orderly than in a settled community. 

Making a Schedule by Machine. In the Bloomington, Indiana High 
School, Templeton’? has made a schedule by punching the informa- 
tion regarding each student’s schedule on Hollerith cards (see Fig- 
ures 5 and 6), and using IBM machines available to the Bloomington 
High School through the University of Indiana. 

After the punching was done, the cards were sorted by machine; 
the required number of sections in history, shop, drawing, and so on 
were formed; and the numbers of the individuals assigned to each 
section were printed by the machine. 

A conflict sheet may profitably be prepared for machine schedule- 
making. When the choices of each student have been punched on 
cards it is possib'e to run the cards through a sorting machine to 
secure the basic data for compiling a conflict sheet. The advantage of 
machine tabulation is that after the information has been punched, 
the number of times that any two subjects would conflict may be 
counted by the machine and may be entered as a total on the conflict 


IME Ls Templeton, “The Use of IBM Techniques in Program-Making and 
Class Scheduling,” Bulletin 172 (October 1950), National Association of Secon + 
ary-School Principals. pp. 15-22 
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Fig. 5, Card for Machine Schedule Making. (Courtesy of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation.) 


REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPIL’S STUDY PROGRAM 


PUPIL'S RAME OFFICIAL CLASS HOME ROOK 
BAER SAMUEL Tae 276 


3/8 DAYS OF THE WEEK 
j alg SUBJECT TON 

413 SHOP WALKER toal s 
412 DRAWING COLLINS 113 
13 MATH FREEMAN |311 
44 THEORY Pars 204 
65 ENGLISH SMITH 302 

6 LUNCH 
67 HISTORY WHITTIER|202 
683 HEALTH ED] BLACK 213 

8 STUDY CLEWS A 1/* 


—— 
Fig. 6. Pupil’s Study Program. (Courtesy of International Business 
Machines Corporation.) 


sheet. The possibility of human error in tabulating the conflicts is 
eliminated, a condition which cannot be guaranteed manually. The 
time required for the machine to compute the totals for the conflict 
sheet probably is no more than that required to prepare the conflict 
sheet manually. 

Templeton avoids conflicts in single period classes by checking the 
number of elections of other subjects on the class list.18 This is possi- 
ble because the machine prints on each list the designation of all 


18 Ibid., p. 21. 
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other students in a selected class. If there are conflicts, one single sec- 
tion class or the other is moved to another period. If there are not 
enough periods to avoid all conflicts, the schedule-maker reduces the 
number to a minimum and has the few students involved make other 
choices. Thus, he has a tabular conflict sheet instead of a chart. 

When either a tabular or chart (Figure 5, page 91) conflict sheet 
has been constructed, the master schedule may be made by the prin- 
cipal exactly as was described earlier in this chapter. A master sched- 
ule may be made which contains no conflicts or in which conflicts 
have been reduced to the absolute minimum. From that point on the 
Hollerith Machine takes over. Each individual student's program 
may be printed and the class lists prepared with duplicates for the 
office. Not only will there be a great saving of time, but the possibility 
of clerical error is eliminated since the machine is not subject to dis- 
tractions or forgetfulness as human beings must always be. If there 
are a few conflicts which cannot be cared for, the cards of those indi- 
vidual students will be sorted by the machine, These individuals 
must be re-registered exactly as was described earlier in the chapter. 
The conflict sheet cannot prevent conflicts; it merely reduces them 
to the minimum number whether the schedule is made by machine 
or by hand. The advantage of a machine-made conflict table is that it 
shows who has the conflict, The hand-made conflict chart shows only 
that there is a conflict, 

Schedule making by machine is subject to refinement and has great 
possibilities for development in cities where Hollerith Machines are 
available in the central office for other purposes, or in the service bu- 
reaus of the International Business Machines Corporation located in 
over one hundred cities, By arranging the time of performing the 
other tasks expected of the machines, it should be possible to make 
all the high school schedules in the city with a considerable saving in 
the amount of clerical time now spent in the details of schedule mak- 
ing. One great benefit of machine scheduling is that errors cannot 
creep into mechanical tabulation and printing as they are almost 
certain to do when human beings make hundreds or thousands of 
entries. If the card punching is done accurately—and the punching 
must be checked carefully for accuracy—the possibility of human 
error ceases with the beginning of the machine’s work. Unfortunately, 
the possibility of use is at present restricted to schools which have 
access to these service bureaus, For most of the 25,000 high schools in 
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the United States, the mosaic, or individual method with the use of 
the conflict sheet provides the only practicable means today. 

Schedule Making for “Core” or “Common Learning” Programs. 
The “core” or “common learning” programs which require two or 
three consecutive class periods for the experiences furnished to all 
students complicate schedule making enormously in the same way 
that double period classes in science, home arts, or industrial arts 
make schedule making more difficult. In addition to the core, students 
generally elect two or three subjects for personal or vocational rea- 
sons. The principles which underlie the making of such a schedule are 
identical with those employed in individual schedule making by the 
mosaic method. The core is treated exactly as any other subject in 
the preparation of the conflict sheet. The core sections and the elec- 
tives are then distributed as though they were individual subjects. If 
there are conflicts which cannot be eliminated—and there are almost 
certain to be a few in every school with several hundred enrolled— 
there is no recourse but to reduce the number of conflicts to a mini- 
mum by using the conflict sheet, and to re-register those few pupils 
for whom provision cannot be made. 

Recently there has been evident a growing feeling that high school 
students profit from having fewer teachers-contacts and that teachers 
will know better and serve better the needs of boys and girls if they 
have fewer students for longer periods. Some principals'® feel that 
boys and girls of high school age will profit more from school if groups 
of students who have a common program are scheduled together. 
This practice also complicates schedule making for it reduces the 
sections to which students can be assigned. The students who have 
identical schedules are “block scheduled” as was described earlier in 
the chapter under “group” or “block” scheduling. 
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PART IL 


THE FUNCTIONS OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


5. 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 

Throughout the book this point of view is stressed, that the princi- 
pal’s role is to serve as a democratic leader rather than to bea dictator 
or autocratic giver of orders. In no other area of the management of 
the school is democratic leadership more important than in the im- 
provement of instruction or the development of curriculum materials, 
If a principal wishes to construct the schedule of recitations without 
consultation he is unwise. But he may develop a good schedule. If he 
attempts to rewrite the curriculum without the active participation of 
the teachers who are concerned, his efforts are doomed to failure. 

A certain amount of prestige attaches to the principal by virtue of 
his office, Persons who are employed in a school system are inclined 
to accept leadership from the principal and the members of the 
superintendent's staff in the central office. But in our culture they are 
not required or expected to follow unless the leadership is earned. 
Thus principals, as well as administrators in other areas, may not 
expect loyalty and strict “followership” unless they involve teachers 
in planning instructional improvement and earn the position of 
leadership which the office tentatively allows them. Leadership which 
is achieved is more dynamic than that which is ascribed. 

Studies of Leadership. During the past two decades there has 
been a concerted attempt to study and determine what makes for 
good leadership. The armed forces were tremendously concerned 
with finding officers who would provide leadership under combat 
conditions, Students of public administration and business adminis- 
tration have analyzed the factors which go to make up leadership. 
Some of their materials have resulted in the case method of instruc- 
tion. Social psychologists have carried out many analytical studies of 
leadership and have conducted experimental studies of democratic 
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and authoritarian groups, particularly with children. More recently 
Schools of Education have been carrying on studies of leadership in 
Education both independently and as a result of the stimulus pro- 
vided by the Cooperative Study of Educational Administration. 

The studies Lewin and his collaborators carried out indicate that in 
our culture, which emphasizes democratic action, the democratic 
type of leadership was more effective than the authoritarian. They 
also indicate that abdication of responsibility, or laissez faire leader- 
ship, results in anarchy or chaos. As a matter of fact, someone in every 
group will provide leadership, even though it may be of a very low 
level and in no sense professional. Stogdill reviewed 124 studies of the 
characteristics of leaders. To those who are looking for clearcut an- 
swers, the review will be disappointing.1 But there are some indica- 
tions and guide lines, as is indicated in the quotation below.” 


1. The following conclusions are supported by uniformly positive evi- 
dence from 10 or more of the studies surveyed: i 

a. The average person who occupies a position of leadership exceeds 
the average member of his group to some degree in the following respects: 

(1) sociability, (2) initiative, (3) persistence, (4) knowing how to get 
things done, (5) self-confidence, (6) alertness to, and insight into, situations, 
(7) cooperativeness, (8) popularity, (9) adaptability, and (10) verbal facility. 

2. The following conclusions are supported by uniformly positive evi- 
dence from 15 or more of the studies surveyed: 

a. The average person who occupies a position of leadership exceeds 
the average member of his group in the fol owing respects. 3 

(1) intelligence, (2) scholarship, (3) dependability in exercising responsi- 
bilities, (4) activity and social participation, and (5) socio-economic status. 

b. The qualities, characteristics, and skills required in a leader are de- 
termined to a large extent by the demands of the situation in which he is 
to function as a leader. 


Intellectual fortitude and personal integrity are positively related 
to leadership in adult groups. Such personal characteristics as origt 
nality, popularity, sociability, good judgment, good humor, and c0- 
operativeness tend to be positively related to leadership. There ap- 
pears to be very little relationship between age, height, or appearanc® 
so long as appearance is not too deviant from that of the other mem 
bers of the group. It seems clear, too, that leadership cannot be dis- 
cussed adequately apart from the situation in which it operates. 

The factors which have been found to be associated with leader- 


1 R. M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of 
the Literature,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXV (January 1948), 35-71. 
2 Ibid., pp. 62, 63, í 
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ship then can be summarized under the following general headings:* 

1. Capacity (intelligence, alertness, verbal facility, originality, judg- 
ment). 

2. Achievement (scholarship, knowledge, athletic accomplishments). 

3. Responsibility (dependability, initiative, persistence, aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, desire to excel). 

4. Participation (activity, sociability, cooperation, adaptability, humor). 

5. Status (socio-economic position popularity). . . . These findings are 
not surprising. It is primarily by virtue of participating in group activities 
and demonstrating his capacity for expediting the work of the group that 
a person becomes endowed with leadership status. A number of investi- 
gators have been careful to distinguish between the leader and the figure 
head, and to point out that leadership is always associated with the attain- 
ment of group objectives. Leadership implies activity, movement, getting 
work done. The leader is a person who occupies a position of responsibility 
in co-ordinating the activities of the members of the group in the task of 
aming a common goal. This leads to consideration of another significant 

actor. 

6. Situation (mental level, status, skills, needs and interests of followers, 
objectives to be achieved, etc.). . . . A person does not become a leader 
by virtue of the possession of some combination of traits, but the pattern 
of personal characteristics of the leader must bear some relevant relation- 
ship to the characteristics, activities, and goals of the followers. Thus 
leadership must be conceived in terms of the interaction of variables which 
are in constant change and flux. 

While leadership does not operate except in specific situations, it is 
clear that leadership is not passive, nor is it the mere possession of the 
traits which have been noted in leaders. It appears to be a working 
relationship among members of a group in which the leader acquires 
Status through actiye participation and demonstration of his capacity 
for carrying cooperative tasks through to completion. There is a feel- 
ing, too, that leaders have opinions on many subjects and are willing 
to discuss them without attempting to force their opinions on other 
members of the group. 

Thus leadership is an earned honor which one is granted because 
he has demonstrated capacity for cooperative effort. Wiles lists the 
skills needed for leadership in supervision as (1) skill in leadership, (2) 
skill in human relations, (8) skill in group process, (4) skill in person- 
nel administration, and (5) skill in evaluation.* 

It is said throughout this book that working with a group is one of 

8 Ibid., p. 64, 


* Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950, p. 10. 
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the routes to earned leadership. Part of this is the ability to work with 
people. Again and again it has been emphasized that graciousness is 
an outstanding characteristic of real leaders. They tend to make the 
individuals with whom they deal feel comfortable. Consistently — 
school administrators have stated that their training in human rela- | 
tionships had been the weakest part of their program. Regularly itis 
noted that the most successful leaders are adept at getting committees 
and groups to function. Leadership frequently consists of getting 
groups to think through their problems and attack them. Not infre- 
quently the wise executive is the one who knows what individuals 
should be included in a particular group. Skill in group work, some- 
times called group dynamics, is an ability to be developed if leader- 
ship is to be achieved. Time must be provided for teachers to think 
and work together. This may take the form of lighter teaching loads, 
freedom from time-consuming or onerous custodial tasks or clerical 
routines, or of dismissing children regularly for an hour or two to pro- 
vide time for group work. It is necessary to begin with a problem 
which is of interest to the group. If the principal is interested in im- 
proving the reading of boys and girls, but the teachers have not yet 
arrived at that point, but wish instead to improve conduct in the 
lunchroom, that is the place to begin. It is only when such custodial 
functions have been cared for that teachers can think creatively about 
improving instruction, In the chapters which discuss the supervisory 
functions which follow, it is assumed that the school is operating well 
enough that teachers are ready to attack together problems of im 
proving instruction. 

In a large faculty it is necessary to have a coordinating council, or 
principal’s cabinet, discussed in Chapter 2, as well as smaller groups 
working on specific questions. Whenever a group increases beyond 
9 to 12, it becomes increasingly difficult to work together, and the 
group tends to break up into sub-groups. Many principals have 
found that beginning group work with coffee or other light refresh- 
ments tends to reduce fatigue and to improve communications be 
tween group members. 


THE NEED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
Not all school systems are staffed with well-trained teachers, eithet 
because of apathy on the part of the educational leadership or because 
of inability or unwillingness of the community to pay salaries suffi- 
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cient to secure well-trained teachers. Some high school teachers do 
not possess the bachelor’s degree, and many elementary teachers 
have less than two years of training beyond the high school. In gen- 
eral, it is fair to state that many do not have adequate training, and 
that for others the training for the positions which they hold is bare'y 
sufficient, to say the least. 

The Experience of Teachers. The number of teachers entering a 
school system varies from year to year and from one community to an- 
other. Small schools tend to have more rapid turnover than larger 
schools. In the study carried out for the National Education Associa- 
tion by Maul, it was found that 17,698 secondary teachers and 28,- 
161 elementary teachers were “new” (did not teach the preceding 
year) to their positions in the fall of 1952 in those 26 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia from which Maul was able to 
secure data." Just how many were new to their positions in the other 
22 states cannot be stated with finality; but the number is substantial. 
In some of the positions ordinarily considered least desirable, such as 
those in isolated communities and impoverished districts, turnover is 
greatest. Complete turnover annually has been known during the 
period of acute teacher shortage. 

Types of Teachers in Need of Supervision. All teachers need as- 
sistance in ‘reaching the highest level of professional development 
that it is possible for them to attain. Certainly no one questions the 
advisability of wise and competent supervisory help for beginning 
teachers, All too frequently inexperienced teachers receive practi- 
cally no help. They are compelled to muddle through as best they can. 

Teachers who are new to a particular school need help in becom- 
ing oriented to an unfamiliar situation. Some teachers may need much 
assistance to eradicate bad habits formed by teaching without help, 
or they may need “developmental” supervision in order to arrive at 
their full potentialities, 

In addition to new teachers who need orienting to a school situa- 
tion, at least two kinds of experienced teachers need supervisory 
help. These are the experienced competent teacher who wishes to in- 
crease the scope of professional activity and the mature teacher who 
is in a rut. The former may wish to try a method of teaching which is 
entirely new. She may wish to prepare supplementary material to 


Di “The 1958 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation 4 (March 1953), p. 18. 
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enrich the curriculum or to help in the reorganization of the entire 
curriculum. Teachers need, and should receive, aid when they under 
take projects which aim to improve the teaching process. Such aid 
may be provided through a variety of supervisory procedures that are 
discussed later in the chapter. 

Kinds of Supervision Desired. A survey carried out by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools through its 
Commission on Research and Service has been summarized by Bailé 
The five most desired types of supervisory assistance were: 


Per Cent: 
1, Constructive criticism 56.5 
2. Recommended new techniques and methods 26.1 
3. Demonstration teaching 25 
4. Recommended materials and equipment 23.3 
5. Recommended professional books and articles 13 


It is quite clear from the wishes of the teachers, plus the types of 
Supervisory assistance they received, and listed below, that teachers 
were not receiving the services they needed and desired. 


‘ Per Cent: 
1. Regular inspection only 40.2 
2. Very little 29.2 
8. No supervision 25 
4. Democratic helpful supervision 4.3 


Supervision has been limited because of the intensified drive fot 
economy in school operation, and because it has been necessary t0 
increase teachers’ salaries rapidly in the post-war era. Then, too, there 
has been a feeling on the part of many persons that supervision wa 
incompatible with democratic organization and administration.” This 
the authors vigorously deny. If supervision is properly planned, if 
there is a democratic organization in which teachers help formulate 
the instructional problems which constitute the supervisory program 
there can be no doubt that improvement will result, Unfortunately, 
and all too frequently, principals have not felt competent or comfor 
table in the area of improvement of instruction. Consequently, the 
problem of supervision has gone by default while the principal 
busied himself with the guidance program, installing a new recor 


6P, M. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire? 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XL (May 1947), 713-716. 

TSee H. L. Caswell, “How Shall Supervision Be Advanced?” Educational 
Method, Vol. XXI (October 1941), pp. 2-8. 
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system, or improving the management of the extracurricular pro- 
gram.® The most recent evidence on this point collected in the 1948 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals indi- 
cates that 40 per cent of the 1,413 supervisory principals did not 
answer when asked to describe briefly one supervisory procedure in 
which he had been especially successful. 

Concept of Supervision. Prior to 1920, supervision in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools consisted of inspection. The visit was 
unannounced, and in the ensuing conference, the “expert” principal 
told the teacher what to do. For another ten or fifteen years super- 
vision was thought of as direction, The supervisor knew what should 
be taught, when, and how. Since 1935 the concept has changed to one 
of co-ordination and service, which is in line with the concept of dem- 
ocratic leadership stated in this chapter. 

Trends in Organization. It is indicated in another chapter that the 
principal is recognized as the supervisory head of the school and that 
the central office supervisors, when they are employed, are staff 
officers who are available on the call of the principal as educational 
consultants, Quite rightly any principal whose school is deficient in 
an area in which he has failed to use the staff services would have an 
embarrassing time explaining to his administrative superiors why the 
services had not been used. But the decision whether to use it is his, 
Staff officers when they call at the school generally call first at the 
principal’s office. The supervisor confers with the principal, and sug- 
Sestions to the teachers go through the principal's hands, 


SUPERVISORY DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS 

List of Supervisory Duties. The duties which supervisory officers 
have been found to perform are exceedingly numerous. The list pub- 
lished in 1948 by the Department of Elementary School Principals 
Tepresents the best of modern thinking. Twenty years ago supervision 
was characterized by lists of specific activities which were peculiar 
to the job-analysis era. Today’s list, reproduced in Table 1, enumer- 
ates 15 activities which may properly be called supervisory tech- 
miques that are characteristic of educational leadership. 


8 See P, W, Harnly, “Improving Instruction Through In-Service Education of 


oa North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XX (October 1945), pp. 


® National Education Association, The Elementary School Principalship—To- 
ay and Tomorrow, p- 111. 
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Table 1 


SUPERVISORY Activities WITHIN THE SCHOOL PERFORMED BY 
SUPERVISORY AND TEACHING PRINCIPALS!° 
Percentages: 
Supervising Teaching 
Supervisory Activity Principals Principals 


1. By helping each teacher with her problems . z 97 
2. By interviewing, studying, and adjusting 


vidual pupils 84 74 
8. By visiting classes to observe the teaching . ete 179 52 
4. By interviewing and planning with parents .......... 77 70 
5. By leading general discussions at teachers’ meet- 
IDES ysis 71 55 
6. By providing teacher h extensive instructional 
CEEE o AS nA AR 70 50 
7. By working with groups of teachers on problems of 
heir owa choosing iie ere aa a E da 51 37 
8 
51 36 
9. 
51 28 
41 33 
36 17 
30 18 
27 16 
19 23 
14 8 


From the 15 items listed almost all report “helping the teacher with 
her problems.” Next in importance is making adjustments for indi- 
vidual students followed by visiting classes and observing the teach 
er, which, a quarter of a century ago, was thought of as the heart af 
supervision. Meeting parents, leading discussions of teachers, and 
providing new instructional materials are now considered supervisoly 
activities, The activities listed above are used in about the same ptt 
portion by principals from all sizes of schools and all sizes of com 
munities, 

But such a list, which includes helping each teacher with her prob 
lems, visiting classes to observe teaching, leading discussions at ge% 
eral teachers’ meetings, and working with groups of teachers Of 
problems of their own choosing, contains time-consuming activities 


10 National Education Association, op. cit., p. 101. 
11 Ibid., pp. 100-102, 
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Unless there is planning there will not be time for all the activities; 
furthermore the program is likely to lack balance. There are only 
three classes of persons who have no need to plan: (1) geniuses, (2) 
politically secure persons who have no interest in improvement, and 
(8) the hopelessly incompetent. All others must plan if they are to be 
successful, 

Planning a Supervisory Program. In order to plan wisely it is 
necessary to survey carefully the instructional situation as it exists. 
Data which relate to the ability and achievement of students or the 
cultural and economic background from which they come, and any 
other items which help to explain why the students are as they are, 
serve as a starting point in planning a supervisory program. Ordi- 
narily such data are secured by objective means, such as testing or 
examining records availab'e in the school. 

From these data several objectives may be set up. Perhaps only one 
objective should be chosen as the focal point for a year’s work. When 
the means by which the objective may be realized have been thought 
through, the most suitable one may be selected as the plan of opera- 
tion for the faculty. It should be emphasized that in teaching there is 
not always one right method whose alternatives are wrong. Rather the 
decision may be based on which procedure of several good ones 
seems best in a local situation. 

The scope of the plan should also be decided tentatively. For ex- 
ample, shall it include all students in a school, or only those in one 
division, say the intermediate grades or the junior high school? A 
decision must also be reached as to the time to be consumed in reach- 
ing the particular objective. Shall it be done in a semester or a year, 
or is it a continual process? Some decision must be made as to the 
Supervisory techniques to be employed and the relative emphasis to 
be given to each one, It is also essential to decide what emphasis 
should be given to class visitation, demonstration teaching, testing, 
Conference with teachers, curriculum reconstruction, and teachers’ 
meetings, The answer to the questions will be conditioned by the 
instructional situation which is found to exist and the educational 
Philosophy of the principal who builds the plan with his teachers. 

Finally some plan must be selected whereby the effectiveness of 
the Supervisory effort may be appraised. While such appraisal should 
be as objective and free from personal bias as possible, it must not 
be implied that testing should be the final criterion in evaluating the 
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program of supervision, although it will undoubtedly prove to be 
one of the instruments that will be used in appraising the results, 

It may be argued that planning the program makes supervision 
rigid rather than flexible and that it is necessary that a plan be flexi- 
ble in order that it may be adjusted to conditions which arise un- _ 
expectedly or were unforeseen when the plan was approved. Keep: 
ing small the number of objectives, as well as the plans for realizing 
them, makes for flexibility, for there are fewer connections to be 
broken if changes are imperative. It may also be emphasized that 
teacher participation in planning a program of supervision is de- 
sirable and helps to make the plan flexible, for teachers who assist in 
preparing a supervisory plan will understand it thoroughly and be 
willing to change it to meet unforeseen conditions. 

Time Devoted to Supervision. More studies of the amount of time 
devoted to supervision have been made at the elementary than at the 
secondary level. Eleven studies of the actual time distribution that 
elementary school principals have devoted to various duties show 
that the percentage devoted to Supervision varied from 15 to 86 per 
cent of the total school day and that the percentage devoted to ad- 
ministration varied from 16 to 65 per cent. The most recent study of 
the ideal and actual distribution of time devoted to supervision by 
principals was published in 1948, 


Table 2 


Per CENT or Prinorats’ True CIVEN TO Major FUNCTIONS 
UNDER Acruat AND IDEAL Conprrions!2 


Supervising Principals Teaching Principals 


Group of Duties Actual Ideal Actual Ideal 
Administration 99.3 24.2 104 185 
Supervision .... 24.1 37.3 6.8 24.4 
Pupil personnel . 148 17.8 5.6 0146 
Clerical... 15.1 3.5 10.7 55 
Teaching . a3 2.6 59.5 22.8 
Community 9.8 11.0 4.5 95 
Miscellaneous ... 5.1 4.1 SS 41 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


From Table 2 it appears that supervising elementary principals 
spend about one fourth of their time in supervision but feel that 
about two fifths would be a better distribution. For teaching princ! 
pals the difference is greater. They would like to spend one fourth of 


12 National Education Association, op. cit., p. 90. 
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their time in supervision; in practice, however, their duties are so 
confining that they spend only about one sixteenth of their time in 
supervision. Clearly, then, supervision is an area in which principals 
can well spend more time. 

From observation it appears that secondary school principals are 
even more remiss in allocating time to supervision than are the ele- 
mentary school principals. This is not an indication that supervision 
is less needed at the secondary school level. On the contrary, it is 
probably more needed there than at the elementary school level be- 
cause of the increasing complexity of the instructional program. To 
this it must be added that when superintendents devote more time 
to supervision in one unit than in another, they are more likely to give 
greater attention to supervision: in the elementary schools. 

The Department Head as a Supervisory Officer. It is not uncom- 
mon in secondary schools to find department heads who are desig- 
nated as the officers primarily responsible for supervision in their de- 
partments. ; 

Department heads cannot be said to be supervisory officers. 
Whether they are capable of doing supervision is undetermined, as 
their professional preparation is unknown, and except in isolated 
cases they do not have the time or the opportunity to perform su- 
pervisory activities. The department headship seems to have been 
Created in some schools to allow superior teachers to receive salary 
increments beyond the regular limits. That the position does not 
exist as a supervisory office must be charged to the account of the 
official responsible for establishing a position which he claims to be 
Supervisory without allowing adequate time for supervision. It of- 
fers opportunities if time and authority are granted to do the job." 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
During the past two decades the length of tenure of individual 
teachers in city school systems has increased materially. This neces- 
sarily means that the pre-service training of many teachers needs to 
be supplemented by an in-service program as a “refresher” to bring 
the teacher up-to-date, to stimulate the individual members of the 
faculty, or to study and to inaugurate a new educational service. Un- 


*8R. D. Shouse, “The Status and Duties of Department Heads,” Bulletin 167 


oy 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 164- 
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doubtedly the practice of many business and industrial companies 
in “up-grading” employees, or developing individuals for greater re- 
sponsibility through in-service programs has stimulated similar pro- 
grams in public school systems. Where the program is well-planned, 
which means that teachers are consulted about the type, the variety, 
and the time of meeting of such programs, in-service activities are 
of great value. Time should be allotted for the activity during the day 
rather than added after a full day of teaching, 

Educational Workshops. Frequently the in-service program cen- 
ters around a workshop. Workshops may be informal organizations 
within a city using a local teacher as a resource person. They may be 
for recreation or for instruction, The Des Moines, Iowa, public 
schools have operated dozens of such workshops during the past few 
years. Sometimes specialists from universities or local public school 
systems serve as resource persons, Frequently the workshop involves 
connection with a university or college so that credit may be re- 
corded for the participants either toward promotion on the salary 
schedule or toward a degree. The city of Los Angeles has a very ex- 
tensive in-service training program in which “points” toward promo- 
tion on the salary schedule are earned by participation in the pro- 
gram. In Oregon many of the pre-school week-long conferences are 
continued on a workshop basis, once a week, over a period of months 
to study specific problems such as guidance or the curriculum, Ordi- 
narily these workshops are on a credit basis. 

A third type of workshop—the original development—brings to- 
gether, usually on a university campus, a group of mature persons 
interested in a specific problem. A group of resource persons iS 
formed to assist members of the workshop in defining their individual 
problems, and to assist the individuals in finding solutions to these 
problems. As an illustration of this type of workshop may be men- 
tioned the one conducted at Teachers College in New York City for 
faculty members from the schools participating in the Cooperative 
Curriculum Study sponsored by the Horace Mann—Lincoln Institute. 
The University provides the resource persons and the necessary 
space. The co-operating school districts participate by furnishing 
part of the cost, for example, tuition and transportation. The teachers 
may contribute their time and living expenses. 

Ordinarily this type of workshop provides for recreation as well as 
for study, and, not infrequently, for the group to live together 4s 
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well as to work together and to engage in community recreation." 
Such workshops have been and will continue to be of great value in 
improving instruction through intensive study of curriculum or 
guidance problems; thus they are supervisory in the highest sense. 
The authors add one observation. Since the school district receives 
the benefit of the teacher’s effort in the workshop, the teachers should 
be paid at their regular rate for participation. Thus, participants 
could be chosen for their probable contribution rather than on the 
basis of those who can afford to participate. Furthermore, it is only 
fair that teachers who work eleven months instead of nine should 
receive extra remuneration. 

Advantages Claimed for the Workshop. The workshop is based 
upon we'l-known principles of learning such as readiness, a felt 
need, and democratic procedures; and it employs new ways of work- 
ing, such as group methods, individual problems, resource groups, 
expert leadership, community contacts, and writing. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for the workshop are: 


1. Tt is concerned with the felt needs and problems of participants. 

2. The participant develops individually, socially, and emotionally as 
well as prof essionally. 

3. It provides an opportunity for participants to make a constructive 
contribution on the educational frontier. 

4. It provides a means of supplying more practical assistance to field 
workers. 


5. It provides easy access to competent assistance. 

6. It provides a democratic large group-individual attack upon educa- 
tional problems. 

7. It furnishes a stimulus to continued professional growth in service. 

_ 8. The materials and ideas developed in workshops are useful in school 
Situations, 

Perhaps it is appropriate to mention again that summer workshops, 
either in the community in which the teacher works, or at a university 
center, with the teachers paid a regular salary, exemplify the ideal 
Way to conduct workshops. Such an arrangement will obviate many 
of the obstacles to in-service training which Weber found in his 
Study (see Table 3). 

Certainly the workshop and in-service training are not panaceas 
for the ills which may plague any particular school system. It prob- 


14 See Frank S. Allen, “The Workshop: Does It Deliver?” Bulletin 174 (De- 
cember 1950), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 224-230. 
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ably is not the responsibility of the principal to inaugurate the pro- 
gram, although it certainly is appropriate to broach the matter with 
his administrative superiors if they have not established one. When 
there is a program operating, there is a golden opportunity for a 
professionally minded principal to work with the teachers in im- 
proving the instructional material furnished for boys and girls. No 
school system can hope to be really vigorous, nor can it claim to 
have a superior supervisory program, if it does not include in-service 
training, usually on a workshop basis. 


Table 3 


Tue Mosr SERIOUS OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED IN 
Procrams or In-Service EDUCATION!" 
Number | 
of Schools | 
Listing the j| 
Obstacle as a 
Very Serious Per Cent of 
Obstacle One Schools 
Lack of time, heavy teaching loads, heavy extra-cur- 


ticular loads, no suitable time of day . 112 45.5 
Unprofessional attitudes of teachers ; 99 40.2 !! 
Lack of money for providing professional books and i 

magazines and suitable library facilities for staff 34 13.8 
Lack of planning ........... 21 8.5 


Conflicts in personality between teachers and be- 
tween teachers and administrators 14 5.7 


Weariness of teachers, teacher ill health . 12 4.9 
General unrest in the school and community 11 4.5 
Authoritarian administration .. 10 4l 
Teacher turnover .. 9 37 
Lack of supervision 8 3.2 
Life certificates .., 7 28 
Petty arguments . 6 2.4 


In a recent pronouncement on the values of in-service education | 
are listed the following: 


1. General area of curriculum offers greatest Opportunities for program 
of in-service training, 

2. The product of the in-service program is the best product of the staf 
at that time but one should accept the fact that it can be improved. i 

3. Start where the staff is and go from there. 


4. Staff must have the necessary resources to carry out the program. 


15 C. A. Weber, “Obstacles to be Overcome in a Program of Educating Teach- 


ers In-Service,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XXVIII (De- 
cember 1942), 610. 
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5. Program should provide for individual and group work, greater com- 
petency in verbal factor, ability to think critically, understand social ac- 
tion, and to identify and use resources and materials. 

6. Part to be played by teachers and part by administrators must be 
clearly stated. 

7. Evaluation must be on personal and professional growth of teachers 
and whether or not the instructional program was improved. 

8. Best way to find out how to develop an in-service program is to de- 
velop one.1% 

TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 

Classroom Visitation. In the minds of many persons, both teachers 
and principals, classroom visitation has been so closely associated 
with supervision that the two terms are virtually synonymous. Some 
teachers would include in supervision only classroom visitations; 
others would include the conference following visitation and teach- 
ers’ meetings. Only a few have the broad outlook that includes 
demonstration teaching, directed visitation, testing, research, and 
curriculum development in supervision. Classroom visitation is prac- 
ticed more frequently than any other supervisory device.1" In all too 
many cases the classroom visit results only in inspection and rating 
rather than in the analysis of the learning situation or the diagnosis 
of pupil difficulties and follow-up remedial instruction. 

Teachers have not been entirely satisfied with the results of class- 
room visitation chiefly because it is unplanned. Both elementary 
and high school teachers agree that classroom visitation is desirable 
if it helps improve the teaching. 

Classroom visitation can be of benefit to both the principal and the 
teacher when it is properly employed. In a planned program of su- 
pervision, particularly when teachers have helped to formulate the 
plan, the classroom visit fits logically into the picture. If one is con- 
ducting a remedial program in reading following a survey of local 
Conditions, classroom visitation logically must follow to ascertain 
how the remedial work is proceeding. Such visitation is for the pur- 
Pose of improving instruction. In no sense is it to rate the teacher for 
Purposes of determining the salary for the ensuing year or reaching 


DOVE, Herrick, “Programs of In-Service Education,” Proceedings 1945 Con- 
f erence for Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press 1945, pp. 65-75. 

LTP IM. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire?” 
Pp. 713-716, 
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a decision regarding re-employment. When classroom visitation is for 
a purpose that both supervisor and teacher recognize as mutually 
valuable, it is likely to be more highly regarded by teachers than it 
now is. 

Time Demands of Classroom Vizitation. Extensive classroom visi- 
tation makes heavy demands on the time of the principal. In a 
planned program teachers are likely to ask the principal to come to 
the classroom to observe specific practices. Such invitations should 
not be refused unless the principal has other appointments which 
cannot be broken, since such visits afford opportunities for develop- 
ing the best types of professional relations. 

Common practice indicates that most classroom visits are short; 
all too frequently they are so short they can be classed only as in- 
spection. Just how long the principal should remain in a classroom 
depends on the purpose. If he comes to observe a recitation which 
conc'udes a unit of work, and the recitation requires a full hour, the 
principal should see the whole lesson if possible. If he calls to see a 
demonstration of a certain type, he would logically stay until it is 
finished, 

Much has been written about planned and scheduled visits. Cer- 
tainly all visits should have some relation to a plan, but practice 
shows that not many visits are scheduled. If the principal intends to 
make a series of observational visits to all the teachers, or to those 
who are new, it wou'd be well to begin soon after the opening of 
school so that the results may be available for use during the re- 
mainder of the year, It has often been recommended that the princi: 
pal visit classes “on call.” Such calls will come when supervision is 
planned, Experience shows that not all teachers will call the princi- 
pal, even when a planned program of supervision is in operation. 
Some teachers are of such nervous temperament that a visit on call 
or scheduled in advance by the principal will create an emotional 
tension in the teacher that is inadvisable. 

Just how the principal’s supervisory calls will be divided will de- 
pend on the p'an in operation. The plan may concentrate efforts ™ 
one area, such as mathematics, or it may cut across several. In any 
case it would seem probable that inexperienced teachers will need 
more help than those who are thoroughly adjusted. ; 

Keeping a Record of Classroom Visits. A record of each viit 
should be made in order that the principal may have pertinent data 
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for subsequent conferences. Notations showing the amount of time 
given to various activities will prove helpful, together with observa- 
tions on the reaction of the class to each major activity. The perti- 
nence of the material displayed on the bulletin board and the ade- 
quacy of the illustrative material, or a reference to where it may be 
secured, should a'so be recorded. Usually these notes are used only 
in the conference, although some supervisors send written reports to 
the teachers. As a general rule it is better for the principal to confer 
personally with his teachers rather than to send them written reports. 

The principal should not interrupt classes, create disturbance on 
entering or leaving, or take the class away from the teacher, unless 
invited to do so, Fortunately such occurrences are believed to be 
rare. If the principal stays to the end of the class period he should 
observe good manners by expressing in a sentence or two his pleas- 
ure on visiting the class but refrain from making condemnatory 
statements until there is sufficient time to discuss them at length, if 
indeed he indulges in them at all. To stalk out without speaking is 
not only bad manners but will destroy rapport between the teacher 
and the principal. 

Conferences with Teachers. The conference that follows class- 
room visitation has been urged as a necessity by many writers on 
supervision. Such conferences are held regularly in a large number 
of school systems. In general, principals and supervisors have had 
much more faith in conferences than have the classroom teachers. 
Teachers have reported that conferences were often unplanned and 
at times even held in the hall and consisted merely in casual com- 
ment. 

Briggs and Justman report that of 80 conferences held, 24 were 
reported as good, 20, fair, and 86, poor. “This is a record that even 
the humblest beginner in supervision might reasonably aspire to 
surpass,”!® It is clear that the conference can be a more vital force in 
the improvement of instruction than has been the case, if the princi- 
pal takes the time and effort to make it so. This is especially true 
when the principal has a planned program dealing with such vital 
prob'ems as curriculum revision or construction and methods of 
teaching. 

Conducting a Conference. If a conference is to be helpful, the 


ah THH, Briggs and Joseph Justman, Improving Instruction Through Super- 
vision, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952, p. 349. 
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relation between the teacher and principal should be democratic 
and impersonal. If one speaks of the activities of the children or of 
the common purposes of the supervisory plan instead of saying, “I 
think . . .” or “you did . . . ,” there is less likelihood of friction 
and much greater possibilities of resultant improvement in instruc- 
tion. The conference allows opportunity for the principal to become 
better acquainted with the teacher’s professional ambitions and to 
encourage them. Perhaps he can help the teacher whose ambitions 
are not clear to formulate and to realize them. In the conference, 
misunderstandings or misconceptions which have arisen in faculty 
or group meetings may be smoothed out, or doubtful points may be 
cleared up. 

Certainly the conference should commend whatever is good and 
deserving of commendation. Honest praise is a far greater incentive 
to future development than sharp reproof, no matter how greatly 
merited the latter may be. Human beings neglect the decency of 
honest commendation and speak only of the unsatisfactory in all too 
many cases; this statement is true for the relation between the princi- 
pal and the teacher as well as between the teacher and the student. 
However, to praise in an effort to appear a “good fellow” results in 
distrust on the part of teachers. 

The conference should be held at a time convenient to both teach- 
er and principal. Usually the best time is an unassigned period in 
the teacher’s schedule or after school, and usually it should be held 
in the principal’s office. If the conference is to be of value the teacher 
should be led to do most of the talking. If the teacher can be induced 
to analyze strengths and weaknesses in procedures she will be much 
more receptive to change. Ordinarily the principal should ask ques- 
tions or make suggestions rather than declare policy because of his 
position—“Have you ever tried. |, 2” “In the Blank School they... ss 
“Do you remember the demonstration . . , >” 

Before the conference is closed it is well to summarize what has 
been said or agreed upon. Having the teacher summarize will often 
prove helpful. Just how long such a conference will take cannot be 
predicted accurately. Usually it will require from fifteen minutes to 
a half hour; in unusual cases it may require a full hour. If it is care- 
fully planned and carried out as suggested, the amount of time need 
not be great. 

Group Meetings of Teachers. A meeting of the teachers of a sub- 
ject field or grades may be a profitable supervisory technique. Since 
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unprepared meetings are likely to deal with routine matters it should 
occasion no surprise if teachers have a poor opinion of the group 
meeting, which is rarely well planned with the teachers participating 
in the planning. Clearly, then, the group conference offers one way 
in which supervision can be improved materially if the group con- 
ference deals with topics which aim to improve instruction and 
which interest teachers, Any principal who has a planned program 
for supervision dealing with such vital matters as curriculum revi- 
sion and methods of teaching can organize group meetings that are 
truly supervisory. : 

General Faculty Meetings. General teachers’ meetings have long 
been mentioned as one of the principal supervisory techniques. One 
reason why general meetings are held in low esteem by teachers is 
that the principal tends to use the time for dealing with administra- 
tive routine which could more satisfactorily have been placed in a 
bulletin rather than read or recounted to the entire faculty. Ad- 
ministrative meetings should be held infrequently. Few teachers 
will object to such meetings if the majority are concerned with prob- 
lems which bear specifically on instruction. 

No doubt the chief reason why teachers have been lukewarm to 
general meetings is that problems which they recognize as important 
are frequently not dealt with. If a committee of teachers, representa- 
tive of every department or grade in the school, is appointed to plan 
a series of meetings, and if the meetings are related to a supervisory 
program the teachers have helped to plan and in which they are 
vitally interested, and finally if the teachers participate in the meet- 
ings, either as the speakers or in the discussion which follows, there 
should be little concern over teacher interest. 

Planning Meetings. The planning of meetings as part of the pro- 
cedure iš desirable. A committee of teachers representative of the 
faculty may meet with the principal to plan a series of meetings in 
accord with the supervisory plan for the school. If the supervisory 
program deals with curriculum enrichment, a series of meetings 
might well be planned in which are discussed such topics as the 
ability of the pupils as shown by tests, types of material suitable for 
dull and bright children, the selection of materials for classroom 
libraries, and the evaluation of the results of teaching with an en- 
richment curriculum. 

The preparation of an agenda for the meeting in duplicated form 
for distribution in advance has a salutary effect, Such an agenda 
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should state the topic for consideration, include a number of provoca- 
tive questions, and list the pertinent professional references which 
are available in the library or the office. Not all teachers will respond 
with adequate and careful preparation, but some are sure to do so, 
and the practice of preparation for the meeting will grow. 

The Teachers’ Meeting. Some schools have dismissed classes dur- 
ing the last hour before the close of the day to allow time for meet- 
ings during the school day. This practice is to be commended, Ina 
few large schools meetings are held during the luncheon hour, with 
the principal meeting as many groups of teachers as there are lunch- 
eon periods in the day. Other schools have evening or dinner meet- 
ings, which may be enjoyable if held infrequently but which can 
hardly be made a regular practice. Most meetings take place after 
the regular session of school. Certain meetings scheduled for the 
late afternoon should not extend beyond an hour, with an oppor- 
tunity for additional discussion on the part of those who are especially 
interested. If facilities are available, the practice of having a brief 
social period at which tea is served immediately preceding the pro- 
fessional meeting is worthy of consideration. 

Demonstration Teaching. Demonstration teaching has a long and 
honorable history. Over a century ago Henry Barnard, while Com- 
missioner of Education in Connecticut, organized a travelin g demon- 
stration class of twelve children and a successful teacher. In an effort 
to influence current practice, he sent this traveling exhibit, housed 
in a covered wagon, over the state to demonstrate teaching methods. 

All teachers can profit from and enjoy well-planned and well- 
executed demonstration lessons, Principals would do well to develop 
this technique more extensively. It should be mentioned that it is 
not the obligation of the principal to do the demonstration teaching 
as was implied in some of the earlier writing on supervision; he 
should plan for superior demonstrations of teaching and see that they 
are carried out.19 Although the data Bail collected indicated that 
demonstration teaching was much desired by the teachers, in prac- 
tice it is almost non-existent,20 

It seems axiomatic that in teaching a new procedure or skill the 

19 National Education Association, The Elementary School Principalship—To- 
day and Tomorrow, p. 101. 


tie M. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire?” 
p. 716. 
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presentation of a concrete illustration will be more effective than an 
abstract explanation. Demonstrations should be particularly valu- 
able for beginning teachers, for mature teachers who are interested 
in new methods of teaching but are not sure how to proceed, for 
teachers who are in a rut, or for teachers who are out of touch with 
modern methods of teaching. 

To be maximally effective, the demonstration should be planned. 
In preparation the teacher or group of teachers who are to observe 
should know and talk over with the principal the purpose of the 
demonstration which they are to see; or an outline of the lesson 
should be available so that no one is in doubt as to the purpose and 
proposed procedure. When the demonstration is completed it will 
prove of value to have the visitors participate in a conference with 
the teacher who demonstrated so that questions which have arisen 
may be answered. At times it may be advisable to hold a series of 
demonstrations so that the whole teaching cycle may be observed. 

Securing Demonstration Lessons. It is not an easy task for a prin- 
cipal to secure the consent of a superior teacher to prepare a demon- 
stration lesson. Some are diffident, others fear that the unprofessional 
will consider them as “showing off.” For a few the possibility of a 
first demonstration is positively terrifying. Perhaps co-operation may 
be secured from the shy or reluctant teacher by bringing in one or a 
few teachers at first and then increasing the number of observers. 

Probably the best effects are secured when teachers see a demon- 
stration which they recognize as being of vital importance to them- 
selves. However, the authors have seen a demonstration lesson in the 
appreciation of literature presented to an entire faculty, at which the 
teacher of industrial arts was perhaps the most interested observer 
present. In many schools teachers of academic subjects would profit 
from seeing how instruction is individualized in the industrial arts 
laboratory, Many might profit from observing how enthusiastically 
pupils react in a class in physical education taught by a skillful 
teacher. Certainly any principal who is concerned with the develop- 
ment of more effective teaching in his school cannot afford to neg- 
lect demonstration teaching as an important technique. 

Intervisitation. Teachers and principals show moderate enthusiasm 
for intervisitation, In practice, intervisitation is not widely attempted. 
This is to be expected since demonstration teaching is practiced so 
infrequently. The values which may accrue from intervisitation are 
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the same as those expected from demonstration, if the visitation is 
planned as carefully as a demonstration and is discussed afterward, 
The practice of setting a visiting day for which a local school is 
closed is likely to be ineffective, since rarely can all teachers ina 
school use such a day to see a specific teaching act from which they 
hope to gain benefit, Visitation should be preceded by correspond- 
ence, and should occur when the best results may be expected. That 
arrangements for an entire school faculty could be made at once is 
extremely unlikely. Benefits may also be expected from intervisita- 
tion within a building when there is planning beforehand and con- 
ference afterward. 

Supervisory Bulletins. Bulletins are commonly used to reduce to 
convenient written form administrative matters which can be more 
economically handled in this fashion than through teachers’ meet- 
ings. Such bulletins may also be used to improve the instructional 
program. Hither they may be duplicated and a copy sent to each 
teacher, or they may be typewritten and posted on the teachers’ bul- 
letin board, For large faculties the duplicated bulletin will un- 
doubtedly prove more effective, Supervisory bulletins may summa- 
rize the results of the last teachers’ meetin g or may carry suggestions 
for study for the next one. They may consist of brief annotated 
bibliographies or the citation of a professional article which is of 
special interest to a group of teachers. Such material would, of 
course, be issued only to the interested group. Reports of outstand- 
ing work observed in the school, citing the name and class of the 
teacher, may also be used. The results of a testing program, with 
adequate interpretive comment, may profitably be placed in a bul- 
letin so that teachers may study the results before discussion by the 
group or with individuals, Although the bulletin cannot be the 
major supervisory technique, it is one which should not be over- 
looked by a principal who desires to make his services maximally 
effective. 

Professional Reading and Study. To facilitate professional study 
in service the board of education should make available a small sum 
of money so that the principal and his teacher committee may pur 
chase a carefully selected list of professional books and magazines 
for use as the basis of individual reading or group study during the 
year. Mention has been made of how the bulletin may be used to 
draw attention to pertinent material. While the practice of furnishing 
professional books and magazines is not widespread, it is increasing. 
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However, professional reading during the school year is not 
enough. The academic and professional training of teachers has been 
shown to be frequently inadequate. The best and easiest source of 
additional training is a good university, although a satisfactory re- 
sult may be secured through independent work by teachers who 
have the necessary persistence. It is an opportunity for the principal 
to foster a desire for additional training on the part of the faculty 
through late afternoon and Saturday classes, extension courses, sum- 
mer session attendance, or advanced study while on leave of absence. 

What is more needed than new research in the public schools is an 
interpretation of the research that already exists and an application 
of it to the classroom practice. It is no less desirable or worthy of 
commendation to apply research to a classroom situation than to 
compile new research, The principal, by virtue of his position and 
because of the training which he should possess, is the logical per- 
son to bring the results of research into local school planning. What 
is discovered by research workers in the universities or bureaus of 
research in city school systems is not productive until it is translated 
into practice. The basic difference between oral and silent reading 
was discovered by scientific study; research influenced practice when 
the difference was appreciated by school administrators and was in- 
troduced into the schools. : 

This statement must not be construed as an implication that re- 
search should not be carried out in public school systems. It cer- 
tainly should be when there is need for it. In any school in which 
planned supervision is practiced, there will be ample opportunity for 
research. 

Corey has defined research within a school system as “action re- 
search,”*+ and describes two such research projects “Action Research 
to Improve Teacher Planning Meetings”? and “We Tested Some 
Beliefs About the Biographical Method.”** These two examples were 
co-operative efforts between consultants of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation and teachers and principals in 
public schools. The first was carried out in Denver, Colorado and 


21 M, Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practice. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, 1953. A n SPEA 
22 Mary N. Smith, “Action Research to Improve Teacher Planning Meetings, 
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the second in Battle Creek, Michigan. In each case the process in- 
volves (1) defining the problem, (2) setting up hypotheses to be 
tested, (3) deciding what sort of evidence would test the hypothesis, 
(4) collecting the evidence, and (5) drawing generalizations from 
the evidence. 

Corey lists conditions which are favorable to action research, First 
of all is the freedom—and willingness—to admit there are problems 
in the schools which need to be solved. In addition, it is necessary to 
have time and freedom for discussion. Also, teachers must have op- 
portunity to try out innovations or hypotheses. Here the principal 
can well offer encouragement. Corey also lists improved methods of 
group work as imperative, By this he means (a) freedom to change 
the established ways of working in groups, (b) continuous evaluation 
of group processes by the group members, (¢) willingness to put into 
effect those changes which the group feels necessary if the group 
process is to be improved, and (d) training in group work methods 
under circumstances that stimulate reality but are not quite so 
crucial and, as has been emphasized throughout the text, there must 
be time and resources for experimentation. f 

Surveys, the development of techniques, and classroom experi- 
mentation are particularly necessary in school systems. They do not 
require elaborate equipment, such as is often needed in basic sci- 
entific research. They are valuable nonetheless, for they offer op- 
portunities to enlist teachers as active participants in the study of 
educational problems. While the interpretation of existing research 
is more important in public school systems than is the production of 
new research, any system which has an adequate supervisory plan is 
sure to include research at some point. 

Other very valuable supervisory techniques are educational diag- 
nosis and remedial treatment, the use of tests, and curriculum re- 
construction. Because of their importance these topics are treated 
separately in subsequent chapters. 
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6. 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
REMEDIAL TREATMENT 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 

If all children learned equally well and quickly, there would be 
little need for educational diagnosis and remedial treatment. On the 
basis of what has been set forth in another chapter regarding 
differences in student abilities, the assumption is warranted that all 
children do not learn any segment of knowledge equally well or 
make the desirable adaptations to the school environment in ap- 
proximately equal time. Experience shows not only that children 
learn at different rates, but that some fail to learn at all. Educational 
diagnosis is therefore needed to discover the strengths and weak- 
nesses of individual pupils as the basis for their educational guid- i 
ance, 

Diagnosis implies the collection of instruments and a greater back- 
ground of scientific studies available for both preventive and cura- 
tive practice. At the present time precise methods are not generally 
available for educational diagnosis, for we do not know what are the 
exact causes of many difficulties in learning. But a much more ex- 
tensive background of information for the practitioner in education 
will undoubtedly be accumulated as the science of education de- 
velops. When one considers what scientific information about edu- 
cation has been accumulated since 1900, he is amazed at what has 
been accomplished and he may well be hopeful for the future. 

More evidence than is now available concerning preventive meas- 
ures and remedial instruction in all fields of educational experience, 
Such as readin g, handwriting, and arithmetic, will be accumulated in 
the future. But in a practical school situation in which the teacher 
aces a large number of different children in the course of a day’s 
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work, or teaches a single group for the entire day, it is obviously im- 
possible for her to make such a thorough diagnosis of the many 
learning problems as has been recommended by many writers. As 
long as instruction must be carried on with groups, complete diag- 
nosis of all the learning problems in a classroom will be impossible, 
For this reason detailed analysis which requires elaborate equip- 
ment or instruments will be restricted to laboratories attached to 
universities or will be confined to research departments or clinics in 
school systems. 

The fact that the most elaborate diagnoses cannot be made by 
teachers and principals does not relieve them of the responsibility 
for knowing how such diagnoses may be accomplished, for fre- 
quently a simpler process which can be applied in the classroom has 
been worked out from the laboratory technique. Then, too, teachers 
and principals should know the details of the more complete diag- 
nostic process so that they may refer pupils in need of such help to 
appropriate sources. 

Developmental Programs. Many thoughtful students of educa- 
tion are concerned with developmental programs which attempt to 
improve all boys and girls in a basic skill, such as reading, With that 
point of view the authors are wholeheartedly in accord. Generally a 
developmental program encompasses remedial work for those in 
need. The broader aspects of the developmental program are dis- 
missed here with the statement that improving instruction is the 
major responsibility of the principal which is discussed elsewhere in 
the text. 

Widespread Need for Remedial Instruction. Many school adminis 
trators have been reluctant to inaugurate remedial instruction, or t0 
admit that they were carrying on diagnostic and remedial work, since 
they felt that it was an admission of faulty first teaching, of which 
they should be ashamed. Nothing could be further from the facts. It 
is now generally agreed by competent authority that remedial in- 
struction is an indispensable part of any instructional plan. No mat 
ter how effective the instruction in a school has been, individual dif- 


1 For developmental programs see “A Second Attack on Reading Problems in 
Secondary Schools,” North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XXI (April 1947), 
472-498. Also Reading in High School and College, Forty-Seventh Yearbook, 
Part II of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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ferences of students in many respects—intellectual, physical, en- 
vironmental, or volitional—will cause differences in the learning 
which results. 

As an example, the reading ability of a ninth-grade class will 
normally center about ninth-grade level, with some pupils scoring 
above twelfth-grade level and some, often 20 per cent, scoring below 
seventh-grade level. Ordinarily, the lower 20 per cent are regarded 
as remedial problems because they cannot read with profit the text- 
books generally used in ninth-grade classes. But in another school 
the average reading ability of ninth-grade students may be at 
eleventh-grade level and some students, perhaps 25 per cent, will be 
below ninth-grade level. The pupils with ninth-grade reading ability 
who were at grade level in the first school become remedial cases in 
the second because they are so far below the average of their school- 
mates that they are in no sense comparable in the ability to compre- 
hend the written material used in this classroom. It is usually true 
that the more effective the original teaching is, the more imperative 
remedial instruction becomes for those students who are considerably 
below their classmates. The most effective teaching, while it raises 
the average level of a class far above present status, generally in- 
creases the individual differences which exist between students. 

Factors Which Condition Learning. Physical factors have long 
been known to exert an influence on learning. The child who cannot 
hear well, or whose eyesight is so defective that he cannot see what is 
being done in the classroom, cannot be expected to learn. The edu- 
cational results which have followed the correction of faulty eye- 
sight or hearing of children are too well known to require repetition 
here. Malnutrition, which interferes with normal learning, unfortu- 
nately can be found more frequently than it is pleasant to contem- 
plate, especially in schools in underprivileged areas. Vitamin de- 
ficiencies or toxins in the blood may cause physical conditions in 
children which handicap them in their educational work. The glands 
of internal secretion at times may fail to function properly and thus 
produce conditions in children which hinder school progress. Physi- 
cal defects, such as those resulting from birth injuries, inherited dis- 
fase, and accidents, greatly handicap pupils in their school work. 

School Need for Medical Service. Such physical deterrents cannot 
be diagnosed by teachers, but their presence may be suspected, par- 
ticularly those which relate to malnutrition, sight, and hearing. The 
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proper diagnosis of such defects should be made by medical practi- 
tioners who can prescribe proper remedial treatment. There is every 
reason why the local school staff should have access to competent — 
medical officers to diagnose the needs of the physically handicapped. 
All children with low achievement should be given a thorough physi- | 
cal examination, and many should have careful and expert psycho: 
logical diagnosis as well. Fortunately, medical service is becoming 
available to more school systems each year, and it may be expected 
to be even more frequent in the future. 

Intellectual Factors Which Condition Learning. The intellectual 
level of a child determines to a large degree his success in school and 
influences to a far larger extent than it should the degree to which 
his school experience will be a happy one. It can be shown that the 
differences in mental age between dull and bright children become 
progressively greater as children advance through the schools, The 
two groups of children profit best from different kinds of teaching — 
materials and methods, Bright children can better appreciate and 
enjoy abstractions than can the dull. They prefer long units of work, | 
whereas the dull prefer day-to-day assignments. The bright usually 
have greater social or physical gifts than the dull, but these are not 
always apparent, since the bright are often compared with other 
children who are older but less able. 

It is emphasized, too, that differentiation of method and material 
is not only advisable but highly desirable if the most effective lear 
ing is to take place. Proper differentiation of material is much less 
frequent than is method, but both are practiced less extensively than 
they should be. When children who differ markedly in ability ate 
fitted into a common mold, it is small wonder that some fail to leam 
promptly and with ease or that others fail to learn at all. Some chil- 
dren are so defective that they must be cared for in special classes 
where the method and materials are especially adapted for their use 
The intelligence of children is usually expressed as an intelligence 
quotient resulting from dividing the mental age obtained on a group 
or individual test by the child’s chronological age. 

There exists a lively, perhaps one should say bitter, controversy 
over whether heredity or environment is chiefly responsible for im 
telligence, and whether intelligence can be increased by environ- i 
ment. There is also a question of whether the intelligence quotient | 
fluctuates from time to time when the environment is constant. The | 
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extreme positions on either side of the nature-nurture conflict, and 
particularly the belief that heredity alone is responsible for growth, 
are becoming increasingly untenable. Both nature and nurture have 
an influence on the ability to learn; which is the more important need 
not be a matter of concern here, But the measurement of intelligence 
of all children as a regular administrative procedure is a necessary 
preliminary to teaching and an indispensable prerequisite for edu- 
cational diagnosis and remedial treatment. : 

Factors Associated with Learning Disabilities. When a child who 
is normal in intelligence progresses normally in most areas, but fails 
to learn in another, it may well be suspected that a learning difficulty 
is present. Very often a child who is not progressing satisfactorily 
will show a lack of interest in the subject in which he is deficient. Such 
lack of interest in, or dislike for, a subject often constitutes fair warn- 
ing to a teacher or principal that educational diagnosis is necessary. 
Frequently the results from a battery of tests will confirm what sub- 
jective judgment has suspected. If a child has test scores showing 
eighth-grade ability in arithmetic, seventh-grade ability in spelling, 
but only fifth-grade ability in reading, there is objective evidence of a 
reading disability which might be suspected if the child shows no 
interest in free reading, dislikes or shirks his reading assignments, 
or does poorly in social studies in which reading is important. 

When the disability has been determined, an attempt should be 
made to discover the cause in order that remedial treatment may be 
applied. The cause of the disability may be physical, intellectual, 
emotional, or pedagogical. Many such disabilities are pedagogical. 
A complete test record for every student, kept in usable form, facili- 
tates educational diagnosis. The necessity for complete cumulative 
records for each child has been emphasized repeatedly. It is one of 
the prerequisites for successful teaching. 

Pedagogical Factors Associated with Learning Difficulties. Factors 
which condition learning difficulties are often associated with ma- 
terials or methods of teaching. Instructional materials may be inade- 
quate or inappropriate. Much of the drill materials provided in tool 
subjects has not been properly differentiated to care for individual 
differences, It has been emphasized repeatedly that differentiated 
materials are needed to care for individual differences among stu- 
dents, In many classrooms the supplementary materials are very 
Meager, if they exist at all. Investigations have demonstrated that ex- 
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tensive study yields much greater returns than intensive study. Ex- 
tensive materials usually provide for a much greater range of read- 
ing difficulty and so tend to care for individual differences. Unless 
a range of difficulty is provided, some children will be forced to at- 
tempt reading material which is so difficult that it becomes distaste 
ful to them. For others a single book may be so easy that it is boring. 

Often skills developed in school deteriorate because they are not 
used systematical’y. In order to maintain skills, such as those used in 
algebra or arithmetic, systematic maintenance programs must be pro- 
vided. It may be argued that many of the skills taught in algebra and 
some of those taught in arithmetic are unnecessary. Some may be 
eliminated as research findings accumulate, However, instruction in 
the classroom cannot await the ultimate curriculum; it must do the 
best job possible by adopting the material in the present course of 
study. Materials of instruction have all too frequently been arranged 
in logical or chronological fashion rather than in the psychological 
order of interest, Fortunately, textbook material has improved tre- 
mendously in this respect during the past decade, 

Teaching Methods. Faulty or unskillful teaching methods may 
also result in ineffective learning or failure to learn. Undue stress on 
oral reading may result in lack of comprehension in what is read, 
since the ability to pronounce words does not insure comprehension 
of what is said. Teachers frequently insist on speed before children 
have mastered a process to the point where speed is possible. The in- 
evitable result is inaccuracy. Methods of teaching a process, such as 
subtraction in arithmetic, vary from one city to another, and from onè 
school to another within the same system. Students who transfer are 
usually required to learn the method which is considered “right” in 
the local school, although they were efficient in the one which they 
had learned previously. That the resulting confusion is not greater is 
remarkable. 

Students may not see what progress they are making because n0 
definite or achievable goals have been presented. The achievement 
of such goals is probably best revealed by progress tests which ate 
used regularly during the teaching process. Teachers often assume 
that boys and girls will somehow learn effective habits of study, and 
they therefore neglect to teach habits of work. Such neglect will 
surely result in some students acquiring faulty habits of work which 
will retard learning, if not entirely inhibit it. It is inevitable that each 
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teacher must teach the habits of work which are necessary for the 
success of the pupils in her subject or area of instruction. 

Pupil-Teacher Clashes. In every school personality clashes between 
pupils and teachers will at times prevent learning. Teachers who are 
suspicious of children’s honesty or who resort to sarcasm are likely to 
have many cases of ineffective learning on the part of individual chil- 
dren. Even with the best of teachers occasional strained relations 
which prevent effective learning will occur. At times the transfer of a 
student to another teacher will solve the difficulty, but it must be 
emphasized that such transfers should not be made to satisfy the 
whims of either teacher or student, At other times wise counsel by 
the principal can resolve the difficulty and restore harmony. 

Social and Emotional Factors Conditioning Learning. While most 
learning difficulties probably result from physical, intellectual, and 
pedagogical factors, there are others of social or emotional origin. 
Even though these causes are relatively infrequent, they are none the 
less serious for those boys and girls who are reduced from learners to 
nonlearners. Such cases are usually discovered, and sometimes may be 
treated, by the teacher. At other times the disturbance may be severe 
enough to require psychiatric care. Failure to learn properly may 
result from family difficulties, such as the breaking up of a home by 
death or divorce or the loss of prestige or fortune in an economic 
crisis; or it may come from individual problems, which include lack 
of friends in the school, probably due to unfortunate personality traits 
of the chi'd or overprotection at home perhaps furnished by a tutor 
or governess who does the child’s work. Such problems of learning, 
conditioned by environmental factors beyond the control of the 
school, are not strictly remedial cases. Rather they belong to the 
guidance or adjustment service. Frequently the problems come to 
light because of the learning difficulty, Many of them have been 
Solved by wise and sympathetic teachers; and, although teachers 
should not be expected to be expert in solving such problems, they 
should recognize the possibility of the factors responsible for non- 
learning, probe for them, and refer them for treatment if the usual 
form of remedial procedure is ineffective. 

Characteristics of Satisfactory Diagnosis. Educational diagnosis is 
the identification of some of the causes of learning difficulties or of 
failure to learn, so that proper attention may be given to measures 
which will facilitate learning. 
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Validity, If a diagnosis is to be satisfactory it must be valid, that is, 
the condition whose existence is postulated must have a relation to 
the defect which has been determined, and remedial measures based 
on the diagnosis must be effective, For example, a child whose eye- 
sight is so defective that reading is painful to him has been given a 
valid diagnosis when the condition is discovered. If correction is ap- 
plied for his defect, remediation of the learning difficulty has been 
instituted, Very frequently the correction will enable the student to 
read with the facility and comprehension of others in his group. 

Objectivity. In order to be satisfactory a diagnostic method must 
be objective. It may be said to be objective if several different per- 
sons reach the same solution as to the causal factors. Perhaps the 
most objective device employed in educational diagnosis is the oph- 
thalmograph which photographs the eyes while the subject is read- 
ing. The number of fixations per line, the length of the fixations, and 
the number of regressive movements per line can be measured in such 
objective fashion that any two diagnosticians will agree. Such a diag- 
nosis is valid as well as objective in that the factors are all associated 
with competence in reading. It does not necessarily follow that two 
diagnosticians will follow exactly the same procedure in remedying 
the defects observed, although in general they would agree. It should 
pethaps be pointed out that the ophthalmograph is a highly refined 
diagnostic instrument which cannot be available except in research 
laboratories or clinics, Only severe cases which do not respond to less 
elaborate, and frequently somewhat less objective, methods require 
such laboratory diagnosis. 

Reliability. Another requirement for satisfactory diagnosis is re- 
liability. If the same result is secured by two or more diagnosticians, 
using the same technique, there is evidence of reliability. Until better 
instruments are available they must be used in spite of their limita- 
tions, for they are better than none. In general, diagnostic instruments, 
of which tests are the principal type, increase in reliability as they 
sample more widely and adequately the skill, knowledge, or ability 
which is being diagnosed. This also tends to increase the validity of 
the instrument. 4 

Specificity. In order to be entirely successful, a diagnosis must be 
reasonably specific. It is of interest for a boy to know that he is doing 
well in English and French, or that he is not getting on well in alge- 
bra. It is of still greater benefit to know that he can solve problems 
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which involve addition and subtraction, but that he has difficulty with 
multiplication. The diagnosis becomes very specific when it is deter- 
mined that in multiplying 3x*2x? the boy multiplies the exponents 
instead of adding them. In such a case specific remedial treatment 
may be begun and prompt improvement will ordinarily follow. The 
specificity of diagnosis in such skills as handwriting and fundamental 
processes in arithmetic is much more exact than in certain of the 
social sciences, say economics or social problems, where the failure 
to progress satisfactorily may be due to poor comprehension of the 
reading material or insufficient speed in reading. 

The specificity of diagnosis should not be carried further than is 
appropriate for the remedial measures which may be applied, nor 
should it be carried to the point of being impracticable. Successful 
diagnostic and remedial work requires that measurement be em- 
ployed as the treatment progresses so that both teacher and student 
are aware of growth that is taking place. When objective tests are 
used to measure growth—and they are at present the best source of 
knowledge regarding growth—several equivalent forms are neces- 
sary in order that measurement may be made regularly. 

Qualifications of Teachers to Diagnose. Finally it is necessary that 
classroom teachers or principals, who must of necéssity make most 
of the educational diagnoses, should be qualified. They should have 
a knowledge of superior educational procedures and some acquaint- 
ance with experiences that are likely to have educational value for 
boys and girls, A qualified diagnostician must also have a knowledge 
of, and an interest in, children and be able to secure their confidence. 
He should have a scientific attitude toward the problems of learn- 
ing difficulty. But he need not be a specialist or have access to the 
precise and complicated apparatus of the laboratory. 

As an illustration of the point, reference is made to an experience 
detailed by Buswell,? who diagnosed the difficulty of an elementary 
school boy who had experienced great difficulty with column addi- 
tion. A motion picture of the boy’s eye movements was made while 
he added several columns of figures. This indicated that the boy did 
hot progress regularly up or down the column but added the figures 


*G. T. Buswell, “The Place of the Psychological Laboratory in Educational 
Diagnosis,” in Guy M. Whipple, ed., Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-Fourth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois: Pub- 
lie School Publishing Company, 1935, pp. 155-156. G 
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in random fashion rather than in serial order. When he was ques- 
tioned about the habit he said he did not like to add, and so, to getit 
over quickly, he added all the nines, then the eights, and so on down 
through the smaller digits. Quite naturally he omitted some numbers 
and added others more than once so that the results were unsatis- 
factory. When this was pointed out to the boy he decided to addin 
regular fashion in the future. Althou gh he did not consider the regular 
process so interesting as his former way, he quickly found satisfaction 
in it because the results were reliable. After the laboratory technique 
has demonstrated a cause of a specific difficulty, simpler methods 
can then be used in diagnosing that difficulty in pupils. For example, 
a teacher can ask a child to point with a pencil to the digits as he adds 
them, observing any unusual procedures. 

For practical purposes in the classroom the simple method of point- 
ing to the digits as the child works is just as satisfactory as the labora- 
tory procedure; it is objective, reliable, and sufficiently specific. The 
laboratory technique can discoyer the procedure and the research 
specialist may develop a simplified technique which can be used by 
teachers. The principal has the obligation and the responsibility of 
seeing that teachers are conversant with the scientific literature and 
apply it in practicable form in the classroom. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS 

Physical and Health Records, It has been mentioned earlier in 
this chapter that physical factors may be the cause of learning difi- 
culties. In order to diagnose such cases the school should secure, as 
part of its administrative record, information regarding the physical 
condition of children based on periodic examinations. This may need 
to be supplemented by more searching examinations in individual 
cases. 

Records Providing Data on Social and Environmental Conditions. 
Emotional, social, and environmental factors also condition learn- 
ing. There should be available for the guidance service information 
regarding the mental, emotional, and social behavior of students a$ 
well as information about the out-of-school environment. The collec- 
tion of such information and its recording in usable form should be 
reduced to administrative routine in order that the material is avail- 
able when it is needed. Unfortunately such information is not now 
generally availahle. 
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Test Records. Regular testing of ability and achievement is in- 
dispensable both for adequate guidance and for educational diag- 
nosis. It is, of course, true that adequate tests do not exist for all im- 
portant objectives of education. However, they are at present the 
most readily available and reliable means of detecting learning diffi- 
culties in many fields, It must not be inferred that all tests which are 
satisfactory for survey purposes are adequate for diagnosis. 

For example, an excellent survey test of English mechanics, such 
as the Iowa Every Pupil Test of English Correctness, will tell a teach- 
er or principal how well a tenth-grade boy scores in relation to several 
thousand other pupils who are similarly classified. If his score is low, 
say at the 20th percentile for tenth-grade students, it is a probable 
indication that something should be done about it, but the gross score 
does not tell what ought to be done, The analysis of the test results to 
show how the individual performed on punctuation, capitalization, 
usage, and spelling may show that he is weak in one or more of the 
elements, 

Such an analysis, interpreted in the light of an intelligence test, and 
coupled with one or more of the other techniques of diagnosis which 
are enumerated, would enable one to arrive at a defensible plan of 
action. If the boy ranked in the highest 10 per cent in ability and the 
lowest 20 per cent in achievement, remedial exercises certainly would 
be warranted in those areas in which he is deficient. If he ranked in 
the lowest 10 per cent in ability, the decision might conceivably be 
quite different. 

When diagnostic tests are not readily available, one must analyze 
the scores on achievement tests of the survey type or prepare diag- 
nostic tests. In general, so-called diagnostic tests have been so brief 
that the sampling of the students’ knowledge is inadequate to arrive at 
a defensible or precise diagnosis. When satisfactory tests do not exist, 
they may be constructed by conscientious and hard-working teachers 
who will analyze the objectives of instruction and build items to 
Cover the objectives, However, many of the better tests, such as the 
Towa Silent Reading Examination, advanced form, are so arranged 
that adequate information for a tentative diagnosis is available from 
an examination of the parts of the test. 

In Spite of their defects, standardized objective and diagnostic test 
Tesults are among the principal instruments for use in a school situa- 
tion. Since tests are fallible instruments and may be in error in any 
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given situation, it is obviously desirable to have more than one test 
score in all cases which are being considered for intensive remedial 
instruction. A single test score which is very low, plus an interview, 
will frequently suffice for a classroom diagnosis. 

Students’ Work Habits or Reactions to School Work. Much in- 
formation about learning difficulties may be observed while students 
are at work. Boys and girls who count instead of add in arithmetic 
may be detected because they frequently tap with a pencil or the 
feet or obviously use the fingers in counting. Vocalization in silent 
reading may be detected by movement of the lips or throat while the 
pupil is reading silently. It is also easy to determine approximately 
the number of eye fixations per line a child makes while reading 
silently. 

Because of the large number of students with whom a teacher must 
deal, it is necessary to restrict her study to those whose progress is un- 
satisfactory, the condition generally being revealed by test scores. 
Teachers may also observe which boys and girls do not participate in 
class activities, or which ones respond so far afield as to show that 
they have a complete lack of understanding of the class work. The 
teacher may also note the reactions of students to certain kinds of 
motivation. In general, children respond to praise more readily than 
to reproof, but there will be individual differences for which different 
incentives may well be provided, 

Students’ Written Work. The careful analysis of students’ written 
work will frequently reveal the cause of unsatisfactory progress. The 
analysis of several papers may reveal a persistent type of error which 
a test would not reveal because it did not sample widely enough. 

If an analytical check sheet is prepared for a subj ect, the pupils can 
diagnose their own errors, 

Some of the persistent errors can easily be overcome when once 
they have been identified; others may be so stubborn or deep-seated 
that their eradication will require persistent effort over a consider- 
able period of time. 

Oral Responses of Pupils, Oral responses of students will also fur- 
nish clues to their learning difficulties. In English they are of particu- 
lar value in detecting faults. If the lists are to be of value they must be 
kept for a long period of time, and even then they are indicative only 
of the errors made in school, not of those which may be made outside 
the school, Such a device as having a student read orally will not en 
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able one to make a diagnosis of reading difficulties, but it may mate- 
rially supplement the information which is gathered from other 
sources, 

Individual Diagnosis. In many subjects, particularly the tool sub- 
jects such as spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, or algebra, it is possi- 
ble for pupils to diagnose their own difficulties. Pupils may be en- 
couraged to tell teachers what points are causing them difficulty so 
that remedial help may be given. 

The Interview. One of the most effective diagnostic devices is the 
interview. Even when test results or other objective evidence is avail- 
able, it is essential to hold an interview to find out why the errors are 
made. Objective test results or an analysis of written work in English 
to determine errors may show that a student uses more capitals than 
are necessary but gives no indication of why the pupil overcapitalizes. 

Errors may be due to wrong information rather than to chance or 
carelessness, as is indicated by the following questions from students. 
“If important words of a title are capitalized, why not important 
words in sentences? . . . If certain groups like Jews and Methodists 
are capitalized, why not pirates and lawyers?” No amount of practice 
in capitalization can possibly eradicate oyercapitalization until the 
misconceptions have been cleared up. For clearing up misconcep- 
tions and difficulties, the interview is indispensable. Mention was 
made of the boy who added a column of digits in random fashion 
rather than serially. The eye-photographs showed what he was doing, 
but an interview was necessary to find out why. Then the difficulty 
was corrected, 

Another illustration is drawn from a third-grade class in which the 
teacher used the example “82 minus 86” in introducing the new step of 
Carrying in subtraction, The teacher carefully taught the pupils to 
Say: 6 from 12 is 6, One little girl adopted the idea that in all cases 
one subtracts the smaller from a larger number, regardless of whether 
the larger number is in the minuend or in the subtrahend. 

If the teacher had spent five minutes in interviewing the girl in- 
Stead of assigning more problems, the whole difficulty would have 
been cleared up with less effort than was involved in reassigning 
Problems. The emotional strain and embarrassment that might have 
been avoided for the child is incalculable. 

The interview is one of the most effective diagnostic procedures, 
especially when coupled with some objective such as that secured 
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from a diagnostic test or an analysis of errors in written work, While 
the class is working on an assignment, the teacher ma y hold an inter- 
view with the boy or girl in the corner of the room, being careful not 
to interrupt him while he is explaining why he does what he is doing, 
In mathematics, for example, the teacher may have the student adda 
column of figures if that is the kind of problem with which he is ex- 
periencing difficulty, asking him to add verbally or point to the figures 
as he goes along. This will show the cause of the error in many cases. 
There might be a lack of knowledge of the fundamental number 
combinations, failure to add serially, or inability to “carry” to the sec- 
ond column. In these cases the defect could be corrected quickly, 
Probably no method of diagnosis reveals more for the time and effort 
expended than does the interview. 

Laboratory Equipment. Finally there should be access to labora- 
tory equipment for deep-seated or difficult cases which do not yield 
to the less extensive and ordinarily satisfactory diagnostic methods. 
These may be made through the analysis of activities involving skill, 
diagnosis of time records, diagnosis through photographs of eye 
movements, the use of moving pictures, and voice records. 

Although extensive aids are available for educational diagnosis, 
they are by no means complete for all areas or desirable outcomes of 
education. 

The Number of Children in Need of Educational Diagnosis. Just 
how large a percentage of children will be in need of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment cannot be stated precisely, since it varies from 
one school to another. Some authorities estimate that individual di- 
agnosis is necessary for 8 or 4 per cent of the pupils in reading and 
that it would be of benefit to a much larger number. Most authorities 
estimate that a much larger percentage are in need of individual or 
group remedial instruction. The range of scores on any satisfactory 
test indicates that the lowest 10 or 20 per cent of a class are so far be- 
low the upper 10 per cent that they cannot profit from similar meth- 
ods and materials. For practical purposes this lower 10 or 20 per cent 
are proper candidates for group remedial instruction, with a few 2 
need of individual attention. 


REMEDIAL TEACHING 
Basic Principles. After the diagnosis of a student’s difficulty bas 
been made, it is necessary to follow up with suitable remedial mate- 
rial. Because reading is so basic to all kinds of study, more reme 
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programs have been carried out in this subject than in any other.* 
Bond lists nine basic principles which should guide remedial work in 
reading. They apply equally as well in other fields.* 

1. Remedial instruction should be based upon thorough diagnosis. 
Disabilities in school subjects frequently result from group instruc- 
tion which did not take into account the differences between individ- 
uals. Thus most remedial cases are those which did not profit from 
group instruction. Unless remedial instruction is adjusted to meet the 
stages of development of the individual, it cannot be successful be- 
cause group instruction has already failed. Remedial programs which 
attempt by a single procedure to correct faulty reading, for example, 
will not solve many remedial cases in reading. Unless the diagnosis 
indicates the problem of the individual, the disability cannot be un- 
derstood and proper remedial methods cannot be undertaken. 

2. Remedial instructions should be started through the use of ma- 
terials at the student's level. If a youngster in the ninth grade has 
fourth grade reading ability, it will be necessary to begin with read- 
ing materials on his level, so that he can be successful in what he 
undertakes. Otherwise, he will be discouraged, and the remedial 
program is likely to be ineffective. The regular material has been too 
difficult for him and has added to his discouragement. It is highly 
desirable that the student with a disability should experience success. 
Persons who have worked with remedial cases know the wonderful 
feeling of success which comes to boys and girls who, for the first time, 
are able to carry out an assignment successfully. 

3. The natural interests of a student should be used in selecting ma- 
terial. Materials which are of high interest to a student should be 
used. Thus, beginning reading material which is successful in the first 
grade is frequently not successful with sixth- or seventh-grade stu- 
dents because the material is not at their interest level. When reme- 
dial materials were developed for the Armed Forces during World 
War II, the methods which are used in lower grade instruction were 
followed, but the content was changed to meet the interest needs of 
the men. The remedial teacher who knows the natural interest of 


3 For example see G. M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946; “Specific Plans Used by 
pay Schools,” pp. 44-49; “Remedial Programs in Senior High Schools,” 

p. 143-167, 

Y. 4G. L. Bond, and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High Schools. New 

ork: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. 803-310. 
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students and locates material at these interest levels will have greater 
success than one who does not. 

4. The materials should be interesting in content and in style. Itis 
highly improbable that romantic stories will appeal to boys of junior 
high school age, and it is much more certain that stories dealing with 
airplanes, with out-door life, or with sports will be much more suc- 
cessful, It is not always possible to find materials that are easy fora 
student to read and at the same time in keeping with his interests, 
Some remedial teachers have prepared materials which fit these 
criteria and re-use them for similar types of students. 

5. The reading must emphasize the techniques and skills to be im- 
proved. For example, if a student has difficulty in locating informa- 
tion, he needs exercises in locating material. If he has trouble with 
word recognition or vocabulary, specific exercises to develop these 
skills are in order. 

6. The purpose for reading should be clear to the student, The 
remedial teacher should avoid setting up artificial reading purposes 
or situations. In general, the material should have intrinsic worth to 
the student. It is neither wise nor necessary for the remedial program 
to be something apart from the school experience. For example, ifa 
student is at the fifth grade level in reading, history material can be 
found which is written at the fifth grade level and from which he can 
profit instead of the regular eighth grade materials which are fur- 
nished to the rest of the class, 

The rewriting of some of the great works of literature in simplified 
vocabulary—a project already started—will make these great works i 
understandable to boys and girls who cannot read the stories in their 
present form. 

7. A student should be aware of the nature of the disability. If im- 
provement is to be as rapid as possible, the student must know the 
specific skill which he is endeavoring to improve and must have ma 
terials which are specifically pointed toward the elimination of the 
difficulty. Remedial work is probably most effective when it is given 
individually, but experiences show that it can be given to several 
children at once if their difficulties are similar, Where the entire 
group is below standard, the instructional procedures for all may bé 
remedial in the sense that it begins at the level of the learner and pro- 
ceeds to the level which is sought. Remedial work must be given sys 
tematically. A few scattered attempts cannot accomplish anything: 
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Individual remedial work is generally given two or three times a 
week; group work is usually given daily. 

8. The student should have his progress demonstrated. It is gener- 
ally considered good practice to have a record kept with testing done 
regularly once a week or every two weeks. This record should be- 
come a part of the cumulative student record. The record also fur- 
nishes clues for the attack to similar problems in the future. Analysis 
of many such cases would reveal a number of important facts about 
learning. From time to time the student may find he is not gaining. 
Remedial teachers must understand that there will be plateau in 
remedial learning and the student must be taught to expect this. 

9. Good teaching techniques must be employed. In remedial teach- 
ing it is necessary to use good techniques which have proved success- 
ful in teaching at lower levels. One must proceed on a tentative basis, 
and if the particular technique is not successful, something else must 
be tried. 


MAKING A CASE STUDY 
For very seriously retarded students it is necessary to make case 
studies to find out the problems which need to be solved. The case 
study method involves collecting all the material about the youngster 
and placing it in a folder, The following outline for making a case 
study is recommended by Blair. 


these: How well does he read? What is his method of attacking new words? 
Does he have an adequate sight vocabulary? Is he an inaccurate reader? 
Does he make frequent reversals? If he is deficient in arithmetic, the tests 
should answer such questions as: What fundamental operations cause him 
the most trouble? Does he know the basic number combinations? What 
are his specific errors? i i 

IV. Interview with Pupil. Give significant information which the pupil 
has contributed about, himself. What does he think about his difficulty? 

at are his attitudes, outlooks, interests, plans? 


5G. M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools, pp. 
379-3880, 
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V. Pupil's Physical Condition. Has he any visual or auditory defects? Is 
he undernourished? Does he have adenoids or diseased teeth? Are there 
evidences of abnormal glandular conditions or nervous disorders? Is ke 
frequently ill? Much of this information can be supplied by the school 
nurse. A report from a complete medical examination should be secured 
whenever possible. 

VI. Social and Emotional Adjustment. Does he get along well with othe 
pupils? Does he get along well with his teachers? Is he shy and retiring? 
Does he exhibit aggressive behavior? Has he been involved in any disci- 
plinary episodes in school? Information can be secured from actual obser 
vation of the pupil’s behavior, by consulting with other teachers, and by 
means of personality and adjustment tests. 

VII. Educational Record. This should include not only his present 
scholastic attainments, but should also trace his academic successes and 
failures as far back as the first grade. The school office files can be searched 
for this information, and previous teachers and principals can be com 
sulted. 

VIII. Mental Test Data. What do the results of standardized intelli- 
gence tests indicate? Does he possess below average, average, or above 
average learning ability? Does he score higher on a verbal or nonverbal 
type of test? Always record the exact name and form of the test used æ 
well as the score or IQ. Whenever possible an individual test such as the 
Stanford Binet should be administered. 

IX. Special Interests and Attainments. What are his interests? What 
does he do when school is out? Does he like to read? What outstanding 
things has he ever done? Much of this information can be secured throug)” 
interviews with the pupil, by means of questionnaires, and by consulting 
his friends, teachers, or relatives, 

X. Home Conditions. What is the socio-economic level of the home? 
How many brothers and sisters does he have? Are they superior or im 
ferior to him in academic achievement? Is the home a happy place ™ 
which to live or is there a great amount of conflict? What is the fathers 
occupation? Does the mother work? What is the attitude of the parenti 
toward the pupil and his problems? Is there a good library in the home 
These are just a few of the many details which should be secured relative 
to the home environment. Information under this heading should be oh 
tained through an actual visit to the home as well as from other available 
sources. 

XI. Diagnosis of the Case. Taking all the facts into consideration, what 
seem to be the chief obstacles to the pupil's normal progress? f 

XII. Recommendations. What should be done in the light of the exi 
dence which has been gathered? Should his program of studies be 1% 
arranged? Should an attempt be made to alter certain home conditions 
Should he be given regular remedial work? What should be the nature ® 
the work? What materials should be used? The plan of attack should be 
as completely outlined as possible. As conditions chance or as new e% 
dence is obtained this procedure can be modified accordingly. 
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As one can see from the outline, a case study is an extension of the 
diagnosis of an individual, and only a limited number of them can be 
undertaken by a teacher. Again it is clear that test data and informa- 
tion gained by the interview are very large parts of the case study 
method. 

Many competent teachers who have been willing to spend time 
have done remedial teaching successfully, It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that especially trained teachers are more likely to be success- 
ful, and such teachers can be found through our major teacher train- 
ing institutions. Summer courses are available, and large numbers of 
teachers are known to enroll in them. It seems quite reasonable to 
prophesy that remedial teaching will become much more extensive 
and successful in the decades which lie ahead. 

Provisions for Students with Subject Deficiencies. Many schools 
have provided for students with subject matter deficiencies in a 
variety of ways. Some have remedial instruction for individuals or 
groups. Others have organized special classes designated in various 
ways. Classes are more common at the secondary level than the ele- 
mentary. Among the names applied to such groups are Special 
Classes for Pupils Who Have Failed, Remedial Classes, Adjustment 
Classes, and Coaching Classes.° This type of service tends to be found 
more frequently in large schools than in small ones. The students in 
Such classes generally remain in the regular classes in secondary 
school for most of their work, reporting only to the special classes in 
which they have difficulties. Such classes should meet during the day 
rather than before or after school, or on Saturday, It must be empha- 
sized that if there is to be no stigma attached to membership in the 
Coaching or remedial class, the students must enjoy all of the extra- 
curricular and school opportunities which are available to their 
fellow students, 

It is indeed unfortunate that a diverse student population is as- 
Signed to the same class, although it is true that some students will 
have one or more difficulties. It would be much better to assign slow 
learning boys and girls to special groups and to organize special 
coaching classes for failing students and remedial classes for those 
who have normal ability but somehow have failed to acquire the 

ê See Ruth Strang, “Providing Special Help to Retarded Readers,” Chapter 11, 


Reading in High School and College, 47th Yearbook, National Society for the 
tudy of Education, 1948, Part II, pp. 224-250. 
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subject matter proficiency. This plan would reduce the heterogeneity 
of the groups and promote teaching efficiency. In these classes the 
practices which have been described in this chapter may be used to 
advantage. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REVISION 

The improvement of curriculum materials is generally considered 
one of the most important supervisory responsibilities of the pui 
pal. As the leader of the school the principal is expected to be ina 
position to assist in determining the needs of the school and in taking 
action to bring about desired changes. However, the wise principal 
knows that such a task is a complex one and that co-operation must 
be secured if curriculum revision is to be effective. À 

Educational books and articles in recent years have emphasized 
course of study construction and curriculum revision as an important 
means of in-service training for teachers and as a way of democratiz- 
ing school procedure. It should be stated that these activities in- 
volve more than constructing units or determining new courses to be 
added. Krug believes that curriculum planning involves five cate- 
gories of concurrent activities: (1) Defining or identifying the varici 
functions of the school; (2) Developing the all-school program; 
(3) Outlining the fields of instruction and other aspects of the pro- 
gram; (4) Providing specific helps to teachers; (5) Giving emphasis 
to teaching and learning. 

Demands for Curriculum Reconstruction. The importance of cut- 
riculum reconstruction may be judged to some degree by the ana 
of activity centered about that phase of education. The ae 
articles bearing upon the subject now being found in current periodi- 
cals, the number of bulletins containing curriculum materials ‘ 
being issued by the departments of public instruction, and the & 


1E. A. Krug, Curriculum Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, 
pp. 5-8. 
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forts of education departments in producing curriculum mono- 
graphs are evidence of the importance attached to this area. Local 
school systems also are not overlooking the matter of curriculum 
revision, Some city school systems have established permanent lab- 
oratories, and many smaller systems maintain continuing curriculum 
committees. 

The unique character of the educational system in the United 
States makes necessary continuous attention to the school curricu- 
lum. As new problems arise, the schools are expected to deal with 
them. Basic changes in society are reflected in the education which 
is provided, Caswell lists six current demands involving changes in 
the curriculum.2 They include demands for: (1) Greater interna- 
tional understanding; (2) Improved intergroup relations; (8) In- 
creased emphasis on education and family life; (4) Greater under- 
standing of American ideals and love of country; (5) Conservation 
education, and (6) Contributing to the understanding of atomic 
energy. Careful study of this list of demands reveals the complex 
nature of curriculum revision. 

Any individual, even with specialized training in curriculum, 
would find it impossible to conduct a program of revision without the 
cooperation of other school personnel. It would be unwise, also, to 
effect extensive changes in a school’s offering without careful con- 
sideration of the implications of such change, Caswell offers several 
Suggestions to curriculum workers as a basis for evaluating demands 
for curriculum change: (1) The proposed change should be con- 
sistent with democratic values; (2) the change should be a reason- 
able area of activity for schools; (3) The proposed change should 
have the support of public-spirited leaders in the community; (4) 
Meanin gful and useful experiences relating to the lives of the pupils 
should result from the proposed changes; and (5) Other areas of 
greater potential value must not be displaced by the changes. 

One other suggestion may be helpful to those who are reorganiz- 
ing the school curriculum. Studies which are being conducted often 
contain clues to pertinent facts and information. One example is 
the study made by Kaulfers concerning the enrollment in high school 


ETET Caswell, and Associates. Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950, pp. 23-86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 38-40, 
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foreign languages. During the past twenty years, according to his 
findings, the enrollment in foreign languages by pupils attending 
public secondary day school has decreased from 35.5 to 21.5 per 
cent. Other information derived from this study reveals that the 
subjects of French, Latin, and German enroll considerably fewer 
students than they did in 1933, while Spanish has shown some in- 
crease in enrollment. Regional interests in foreign language are 
also revealed. This and similar studies provide worthwhile informa- 
tion to those involved in curriculum work, 

What Is the Curriculum? The curriculum and course of study have 
been generally regarded as synonymous terms. This conception has 
undergone change in recent years. A large number of writers in the 
field now regard the school curriculum as. including all experiences 
children have under the guidance of teachers. The course of study 
is the mimeographed or printed outline or syllabus which is fur 
nished to teachers to help them guide the learning experiences of 
their pupils. The sum total of the learning experiences is the cur 
riculum, 

The making of a curriculum, then, is a much broader undertaking 
than that of making a course of study, for it must consider the 
problems of learning and teaching, the place of the school in soc: 
ety, and the demands that society may reasonably make on the 
schools, as well as many other items affecting the learning of pupils. 
What passes for curriculum construction is very frequently the con- 
struction of a course of study. This in itself is a highly desirable ac 
tivity which must be carried on by interested and expert workers 
at the same time that those experts develop the broader objectives 
of the curriculum with the much larger group of teachers. Indeed, 
some of the most competent of the curriculum experts hold that 
curriculum construction should be participated in by all teachers, 
although the Preparation of the course of study may be done by 4 
much smaller group. 

It is generally accepted that the purpose of the schools is to pre- 
pare the pupils to take full and active part in the life of the com- 
munity and state. If this task is to be carried on successfully, atten- 
tion must be given to what is taught. Hence, a continual program of 
curriculum revision is required in order that the materials in us 


tW. G Kaulfers, “Midcentury Enrollments in High School Foreign Lan- 
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may be altered in response to fundamental changes in society out- 
side the school, or may be changed as research finds new materials 
of social significance for school use, 

The Role of the Principal in Curriculum Construction and Revision. 
If curriculum revision is to be made in a school system on a city- 
wide basis, the logical person to institute the proceedings is the 
superintendent or his deputized assistant, who may be designated 
the “Curriculum Director” or “Assistant Superintendent.” In small 
systems the entire burden of leadership will rest on the administra- 
tive head of the schools. The principal must assume the leadership 
in his own school, whether the school is independent or part of a 
city, county, or state system. 

Importance of the Principal. As illustrations of the importance of 
the principal in curriculum revision may be mentioned the expe- 
riences at Pine Mountain Settlement School in Kentucky or the Rap- 
pahannock District High School in Virginia.’ In these schools, which 
are located in small communities without financial advantages, ener- 
getic school principals who believe in fitting the schools to the needs 
of youth have broken sharply with traditional curriculum practices. 
The school materials at Pine Mountain are drawn from the previous 
experiences of the mountain youth who are enrolled and who main- 
tain themselves by productive work at the school. Work done by the 
students includes upkeep of buildings, housework, and the care of 
the poultry and farm animals. Not only is Pine Mountain a com- 
munity school: it is a community complete in itself. Academic work 
begins with the interests and background of the youths and develops 
these interests to a point where they are functional in later life. For 
example, art is closely related to printing, bookbinding, woodwork- 
ing, and dramatics—activities that are in themselves interesting and 
yet of value outside of school. 

In the Rappahannock District High School at Center Cross, Vir- 
ginia, both the elementary and secondary programs have been re- 
vised. The elementary curriculum consists of a core program, which 
takes the entire morning, and drill and appreciation periods, which 
fill the entire afternoon. Both vocal music and the opportunity to 
play a musical instrument have been provided for elementary school 
children, Home projects in agriculture, home economics, or shop are 


5 Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction. 
ew York: American Book Company, 1948, pp. 73-108. 
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carried out by all pupils in the three upper elementary grades. The 
teachers of the latter subjects also assist in the core program of the 
elementary school. 

In the first year of the high school the fields of social studies, lan- 
guage arts, general mathematics, and applied science are closely re- 
lated. No provision for electives is made in the first year of the high 
school, but increasing provisions are made in the three upper years. 
Flexibility in the daily program allows the teachers of vocational 
subjects to serve as consultants or to assist in the required program, 
Such a program represents a sincere effort at correlation in which 
subject matter lines have not been obliterated but in which subjects 
are consciously related. i 

These illustrations are mentioned because they indicate clearly 
that curriculum revision can be carried out successfully in small com- 
munities without special resources if the principal can assume the 
educational leadership which is his major responsibility. In large 
city systems where curriculum revision presents a city-wide prob- 
lem, it is found that the work succeeds best in those schools in which 
the principal believes in curriculum revision and assumes his full 
responsibilities as an educational leader. 


METHODS OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

The Textbook as the Curriculum. Schools have always had some 
kind of curriculum. These curriculums were often rudimentary and 
inadequate and varied greatly from one school to another. All too 
frequently the curriculum has been based on a single textbook, a 
practice which is, unfortunately, followed in many schools even t0- 
day. An inevitable result of a curriculum based on a textbook or 4 
series of textbooks is that teachers become preoccupied with teach- 
ing subject matter rather than with the development of their pupils. 
If the pupil does not master the subject matter, he is failed and 16- 
quired to do much of his work over or drop out of school. Needless 
to say, such a concept is untenable in an age when it is difficult for 
youth to find productive or remunerative work outside the school. 
The day is rapidly approaching when all children and youth up t0 
twenty years of age will be kept in school. Curriculum materials that 
are vital to their needs and that they can understand must be p10- 


vided. Such materials are found with increasing frequency in mod- 
ern schools, 
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No matter how efficiently curriculum revision has been done, or 
how radically the course of study has been reorganized, the need for 
books will continue. Melton believes that textbooks have survived 
many changes and still rank high as instructional material, that they 
still make valuable contributions to better teaching, and that results 
depend upon the qualities of the particular book used and upon 
how it is used.® Since the textbook is one important medium for car- 
tying on instruction, selection is extremely important. Textbooks are 
selected by individual teachers, committees of teachers, principals, 
or superintendents, Teachers should share the responsibility for 
book selection since they are responsible for the use of the books in 
the classroom. 

Revolt Against Textbooks. In the revolt against the slavish use of 
the textbook, some schools have gone to the other extreme. In some 
cases no guidance or outline is provided for instruction. Each teacher 
is left to his own devices to discover what will be of most benefit for 
the children entrusted to his charge. In extreme cases the teacher is 
expected to submerge himself and to allow the children to decide 
what they wish to do. Without the assistance of a wise teacher in 
such situations, the curriculum may become a series of activities 
without goals and even unrelated to important educational objec- 
tives. Such a procedure results in duplication of materials in suc- 
cessive years. It complicates the transfer of pupils from one school 
to another. Educational leaders have condemned the plan because 
it does not insure that each child will have an acquaintance with the 
general human culture or that he will possess the requisite tool 
skills needed in society. 

Between the two extremes, the limitations of which are increas- 
ingly evident, the curriculum maker must operate. It seems safe to 
State that teachers, principals, pupils, and parents may be used to 
establish criteria for selecting instructional materials. Such matters 
as the reading level, subject content, availability; and appropriate- 
ness for objectives are items which would be used in evaluating in- 
structional materials.7 

“Scissors and Paste-Pot” Curriculum Construction. In the past, 


€J. R. Melton, “Using Textbooks Wisely,” The High School Journal, Vol. 
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carried out by all pupils in the three upper elementary grades. The 
teachers of the latter subjects also assist in the core program of the 
elementary school. 

In the first year of the high school the fields of social studies, lan- 
guage arts, general mathematics, and applied science are closely re- 
lated. No provision for electives is made in the first year of the high 
school, but increasing provisions are made in the three upper years. 
Flexibility in the daily program allows the teachers of vocational 
subjects to serve as consultants or to assist in the required program. 
Such a program represents a sincere effort at correlation in which 
subject matter lines have not been obliterated but in which subjects 
are consciously related. 

These illustrations are mentioned because they indicate clearly 
that curriculum revision can be carried out successfully in smatl com- 
munities without special resources if the principal can assume the 
educational leadership which is his major responsibility. In large 
city systems where curriculum revision presents a city-wide prob- 
lem, it is found that the work succeeds best in those schools in which 
the principal believes in curriculum revision and assumes his full 
responsibilities as an educational leader. 


METHODS OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

The Textbook as the Curriculum. Schools have always had some 
kind of curriculum. These curriculums were often rudimentary and 
inadequate and varied greatly from one school to another. All too 
frequently the curriculum has been based on a single textbook, a 
practice which is, unfortunately, followed in many schools even to- 
day. An inevitable result of a curriculum based on a textbook or @ 
series of textbooks is that teachers become preoccupied with teach- 
ing subject matter rather than with the development of their pupils. 
If the pupil does not master the subject matter, he is failed and re- 
quired to do much of his work over or drop out of school. Needless 
to say, such a concept is untenable in an age when it is difficult for 
youth to find productive or remunerative work outside the school. 
The day is rapidly approaching when all children and youth up t° 
twenty years of age will be kept in school. Curriculum materials that 
are vital to their needs and that they can understand must be pro 


vided. Such materials are found with increasing frequency in mod- 
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No matter how efficiently curriculum revision has been done, or 
how radically the course of study has been reorganized, the need for 
books will continue. Melton believes that textbooks have survived 
many changes and still rank high as instructional material, that they 
still make valuable contributions to better teaching, and that results 
depend upon the qualities of the particular book used and upon 
how it is used." Since the textbook is one important medium for car- 
rying on instruction, selection is extremely important. Textbooks are 
selected by individual teachers, committees of teachers, principals, 
or superintendents. Teachers should share the responsibility for 
book selection since they are responsible for the use of the books in 
the classroom. 

Revolt Against Textbooks. In the revolt against the slavish use of 
the textbook, some schools have gone to the other extreme. In some 
cases no guidance or outline is provided for instruction. Each teacher 
is left to his own devices to discover what will be of most benefit for 
the children entrusted to his charge. In extreme cases the teacher is 
expected to submerge himself and to allow the children to decide 
what they wish to do. Without the assistance of a wise teacher in 
such situations, the curriculum may become a series of activities 
without goals and even unrelated to important educational objec- 
tives. Such a procedure results in duplication of materials in suc- 
cessive years. It complicates the transfer of pupils from one school 
to another. Educational leaders have condemned the plan because 
it does not insure that each child will have an acquaintance with the 
general human culture or that he will possess the requisite tool 
skills needed in society. 

Between the two extremes, the limitations of which are increas- 
ingly evident, the curriculum maker must operate. It seems safe to 
State that teachers, principals, pupils, and parents may be used to 
establish criteria for selecting instructional materials. Such matters 
as the reading level, subject content, availability; and appropriate- 
ness for objectives are items which would be used in evaluating in- 
Structional materials.7 

“Scissors and Paste-Pot’ Curriculum Construction. In the past, 
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when the story was spread that a school had a good course of study, 
it became common practice to secure a copy and to order it into use, 
The next step beyond copying a single course of study was to secure 


curriculum materials from several cities or states. From these ma- 
terials someone, frequently an administrative officer, selected various 
topics and placed them together in a sequence. Such curriculum con- 


struction has been called the “scissors and paste-pot” method. Strictly 
speaking, it is not curriculum construction; rather it is course of 
study construction. That such practices succeed to some extent is 
due to the teacher’s familiarity with the topics treated, since fre- 
quently they differ only slightly from what had been previously 
taught. Often such courses of study refer directly to textbooks that 
are adopted in the school system and that serve as the source of all 
the teaching material used in the schools, 

Imitation of courses of study, or the literal adoption of one, is the 


simplest way of securing curriculum materials, but it is readily seen 
that no progress can be 


amount of time, money, and ener: 
research, The findings of 
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teachers, principals, supervisors, and central office staff has pro- 
gressed steadily. In some schools persons can be found who are spe- 
cialists in various areas of the curriculum, or who are willing to be- 
come expert. Specialists may also be employed as consultants, but 
the major responsibility must fall on the local school officials. In some 
cities full-time directors of curriculum are employed to work with 
teacher committees in the construction and revision of curriculum 
materials, This practice implies what is now generally accepted, that 
curriculum revision is a continual process and one which must pro- 
ceed on many fronts at the same time. As the method of teaching 
from a single textbook is superseded by the use of many varied ma- 
terials in the classroom, probably under some form of unit organiza- 
tion, the improvement of curriculum materials becomes imperative. 
The preparation of curriculum materials by committees of teachers 
under the direction of local school officers, stimulated by attendance 
at summer sessions or workshops, has become a generally accepted 
pattern in American education, 

Construction of the Course of Study. The course of study cannot 
be written by the entire corps. 

In preparing a course of study, the small committee that actually 
does the writing and editorial work should have access to the scien- - 
tific studies bearing on the problem. One of the problems that always 
Presents difficulties is what to include. Since human knowledge is so 
Sreat, some choice must be made. Wherever scientific evidence 
exists which shows the value of material or method, the evidence 
should be utilized. 

Four bases of selection have been suggested: (1) significance to an 
organized field of knowledge, (2) significance to an understanding 
of Contemporary life, (3) adult use, and (4) child interest and use. To 
determine the last two bases, many research studies have been made, 

he specialists are most helpful in evaluating these and in helping to 
ChOose proper materials. They will also prove helpful in organizing 
the whole course of study. Their assistance is much more likely to be 
obtained on a part-time rather than on a full-time basis. Specialists 
in both general curriculum construction and in the special fields have 
a place in making the course of study, They may provide technical 
advice to the committee which is doing the writing, and stimulation 
to the entire teaching staff. 

In addition to the persons mentioned, the superintendent or his 
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representatives, the principals in the school system, special super- 
visors if they are employed in the schools, and the classroom teacher 
have a place on the various committees, The committee will probably 
be most effective if its membership includes not less than three nor 
more than ten members, The selection of the teacher members of 
such a committee is most important. Qualifications which are essen- 
tial are: (1) superior teaching ability, (2) special interest in preparing 
materials to be used in the schools, and (3) college or graduate train- 
ing which includes curriculum study, Certainly the qualification of 
having done Superior teaching, which would include having pre- 
pared materials suited to the needs of the group being taught, is a 
prerequisite not to be overlooked. And if curriculum revision or con- 
struction is to be more than an incidental duty, adequate provision 
must be made to free teachers from their classroom duties so that 
they may devote full energies to the task, 

In the process of trying out the materials, the supervisory device 
of holding demonstration centers in the experimental classes to de- 


No matter what form of curriculum 
ustomary to arrange materials into 
its for teachers or teaching units for 


; they attempt to furnish a complete 
survey of the problems that might be considered and to list all the 
€ considered or might be used in 
ce by teachers to locate materials and 
© indicate areas or problems to be studied extensively by a particular 
pared for use with a particular group of pu- 
_7 ney may be planned in advance or may be developed as the 
Particular class progresses, depending on the philosophy of the 
school. In either case pupil interests should be, and often are, con- 
sidered in selecting units for study. In addition, the subject matter 


ben psychologically rather than logically or chrono- 


Teaching units are pre 
ls. Th 
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Types of Units. The length of a teaching unit depends in part on 
the ability of the pupils and in part on the character of the subject 
matter included. Types of units generally found are: 


I. Subject Matter Units: 

A. Topical Unit. 

B. Generalization unit, 

C. Unit based on significant aspect of environment or culture. 
II. Experience Units: 

A. Unit based on center of interest. 

B. Unit based on pupil purpose. 

C. Unit based on pupil need. 


Subject Matter Units. Many so-called units are merely topics. 
Topical organization differs very little, and in some cases not at all, 
from the traditional textbook instruction. The term unit replaces the 
term chapter, as it has in some textbooks, and no other change occurs. 
Needless to say, such a reorganization cannot be of great significance. 

Generalization units are much more usable in some fields, particu- 
larly in science, than in others. In biology, for example, one is likely 
to begin with the simple and work toward the complex. Such an ar- 
rangement of subject matter, working toward generalization, is en- 
tirely appropriate in science, but may not necessarily be of value in 
social studies, 

The third type of subject matter unit, the organization of material 
Significant in explaining contemporary life, is most important. The 
westward movement is an example of such a unit taken from the field 
of social science, To call a topic in mathematics, such as “Learning 
More About Addition and Subtraction,” a unit merely confuses the 
issue, Until mathematics is reorganized in more functional units, such 
as “Workin g with Data” or “The Nature of Proof,” it would be well to 
Speak of topics in mathematics rather than of units. The term unit 
Would be reserved for a body of subject matter enabling children to 
make an adaptation to the contemporary civilization in which they 
ive, 

Experience Units. Units based on children’s interests or purposes 

ave been developed by teachers closely identified with the “child- 
Centered” schools, This particular group of schools bases much of its 
activity on what is apparently child interest, although sometimes 
Merely a whim, Units developed are frequently of the type described 
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by “Boats” or “Housing” or other phenomena which ma y cut across 
the subject matter lines of several departments. The source of unity 
in the unit is child interest or purpose. One serious difficulty is to ar- 
ticulate the subject matter vertically so that there is no serious over- 
lapping between lower and higher grades, 

An examination of some of the materials developed in schools un- 
der this philosophy reveals the tendency to aimlessness and lack of 
unification. It may also be mentioned that children will have and ex- 
press a passing interest in almost any topic suggested. Thus, even the 
most child-centered courses secure interest in those topics which the 
teachers consider necessary, perhaps only because of tradition. Child 
interest is important, but it is inconceivable that a well-rounded pro- 
gram of education could grow out of children’s interests only, for 
children cannot have background enough to be interested intelli- 


gently in those areas of human activity about which they need in- 
struction. Š 


correlated curriculum, fused curriculum, broad fields curriculum, and 
core curriculum or common learning, All these place more or less re- 


liance on a subject matter content of the curriculum but differ in the 
way in which it 
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Correlation. Since correlation has been mentioned so frequently 
in the educational writings, an example is pertinent. The illustration 
is taken from the fields of American literature and United States his- 
tory, subjects very frequently used for purposes of correlation. In this 
particular illustration the subject matter has been reorganized 
markedly, 

For example, while a unit in United States history entitled “The 
Westward Movement” is being taught, the teacher of English may 
teach the literature of pioneer life, “The Westward Movement” at- 
tempts to show how the pioneers conquered the West over a period 
of approximately a century, but the material is not a chronological 
study of American history, for it ignores political and military events 
which do not help the pupils to gain an appreciation of the westward 
movement, although the unit may be taught chronologically. 

The study of English would not consider American literature 
chronologically, nor would it treat literature by theme or type, al- 
though literature may well be taught under either type of organiza- 
tion. Instead the class would read novels, poems, and essays that treat 
the westward movement of the people. Such works as the novels of 
Cooper, Hamlin Garland’s writings of the Midwest, folk songs, cow- 
boy ballads, and more recent material, of which Cimarron may be 
Considered a sample, would constitute the readings, 

The teacher of music may contribute by teaching folk songs and 
the background of American folk music. The teacher of industrial 
atts may contribute by encouraging meaningful activities in the shop 
which vitalize the learning in the other subject fields, Under such an 
organization a conscious effort is put forth to make a significant event 
more meaningful to pupils by bringing to a focus the contributions 
from various fields. The integration is presumed to take place in the 
mind of the learner rather than in the course outline of the instructor. 

he teaching of the materials in relation is intended to facilitate inte- 
gration, 

Fused Courses. In theory the various terms correlated curriculum, 
a fields, and core are quite separate and distinct. In practice they 

to shade together, with the exception of the core which requires 
a somewhat different schedule; consequently, what is known as fusion 
Mm one school may be called correlation in another. A fused course re- 
places severa] subjects previously offered and draws heavily from 
them for the new subject designation. In the earlier day the fusion of 
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civics, geography, and history into social science at the junior high 
school level is a case in point. More recently the fused course has 
come to mean one that replaces two or more subjects formerly taught 
in unrelated departments, such as social science, science, and art, 
Probably the most frequent combination in fused courses is English 
and social science. The fused course may be weak or strong, depend- 
ing on the care with which the reorganization has been made. 

Broad Fields. The designation “broad fields” results from the at- 
tempt to dissolve subject-matter boundaries and create a few compre- 
hensive categories.’ For example, chemistry, physics, geology, astron- 
omy, and mathematics may be combined to form a new sur ey course 
known as general physical science, Colleges have used the broad 
fields type curriculum to provide a better type of general education 
for its students, Spears suggests “three trunks” for the instructional 
program: (1) Man’s social relationships; (2) Man’s relationships with 
the universe; and (3) General arts. He shows that these divisions 
would permit a conservative development of the curriculum by a re- 


be used in the elementary school as well as at higher levels, Intro- 
a level which could be un- 
during later stages. The 
the present-day tendency 
ulum reconstruction. 


The core curriculum presupposes certain 
learning experiences to be basic for all 
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Where core programs have been established in secondary schools, 
it has been customary to decrease the percentage of time allotted to 
the core as the pupil progresses through the school and to furnish 
greater opportunity for pupil election in the area of major interest, 
In practically all schools employing the core, social science is in- 
cluded; frequently science is drawn upon and the mechanics of cor- 
tect oral and written expression are provided for. Usually a name 
such as “social living” is used to designate the core. One teacher is 
provided for each core group, but supplementary help is available 
through an exchange of teachers, For example, the teacher of a core 
group may find it necessary to call in a teacher of art in connection 
with the core program. 

Ordinarily a teacher is responsible for a core group through a unit 
of a school system, such as the senior high school, in order that there 
may be some sequence to the experiences provided. In addition, the 
teacher of a core group serves as the guidance officer since he knows 
the group intimately through contact in class for two or three periods 
a day during the time of their residence in the school unit. This 
would, of course, make it necessary in a large city that nearly all 
teachers be res ponsible for a core group. 

The core program is extremely flexible. It may vary from a some- 
what formal fusing of English and social studies of the traditional 
textbook type within a two-hour class period to an experience cur- 
ticulum which is entirely teacher-pupil planned and which may vary 
markedly from year to year and from section to section within the 
Same grade level and during the same school year, But however it is 
organized, the core curriculum is, at the moment, the most talked-of 
term in curriculum organization. 

he Common Learnings. Ever since the Educational Policies 
Commission published the forward-looking document, Education 
for All American Youth, in 1944 and its companion volume, Edu- 
Cation for All American Children," a few years later, there has been 
increasing interest in some type of common learnings, a core pro- 
Stam. As the program is described for Farmville and American City, 


tis part of the program for every boy and girl, occupying a large 
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block of time in the daily schedule. Thus at the seventh grade level 
the common leamings will occupy most of the school day with very 
little time for personal choices, In the upper years of the senior high 
school the common learnings consume a relatively small part of the 
school day with generous provisions for vocational preparation and 
for personal choices, 

At the junior high school level a core program “bridges the gap” 
between the self-contained unit characteristic of the € lementary 
school and the multiple teacher single recitation period which is still 
the most prevalent type of senior high school organization. Thus a 
teacher serves as “home room” and common learnings instructor for 
a half day with the other half day allotted to specialties such as in- 
dustrial arts, physical education, music, and the like. This eases the 
strain of changing from one to many teachers. 

One of the greatest benefits of a common learnings plan is that the 
teacher has sufficient time to know each individual as a person and 
to perform the guidance functions which every superior teacher 
should perform, It may well be that the program of common learn- 
ings has not swept the United States because principals and superin- 
tendents have not found enough teachers with the broad scholarship 
in several fields plus an interest and competence in individual guid- 
ance to man the classrooms in this fashion. 

When programs of common learnings are developed they may 
Start with one teacher who has an interest and competence in more 
than one area, for example American History and American Litera- 
ture. It may begin with a single teacher or group of teachers teaching 
a group of 30 students for two periods per day; at first the classes 


hool Tvative teachers within the 
school systems, Frequently, too, there will be complaints from the 


parents unless they are consulted in planning innovations so that they 
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understand thoroughly, When an innovation is undertaken to im- 
prove curriculum materials, it is imperative that the principal protect 
the teacher from unjust criticism both within and outside the school, 

Good as a common learnings program frequently is, it cannot of 
itself guarantee good education, Unless there are competent teach- 
ets who believe in it, are willing to work to develop it, and unless 
they are backed by understanding and courageous administrators, 
Sensational results can hardly be expected, 

The teacher of a core group is expected to serve the group during 
its residence in that school unit. By constant contact with the group, 
the teacher is to provide for sequential development of the learning 
units. The scope would be worked out by the faculty in consultation 
with pupils. In a subject matter curriculum the scope of the social 
studies might conceivably be contemporary problems that are of im- 
portance to citizens in a democracy. When the problems have been 
chosen and the scope has been determined, the faculty or curriculum 
Committee would determine the sequence quite carefully. The ad- 
vocate of the experience curriculum might go so far as to indicate 
the scope, but he would be very hesitant to prescribe sequence, 
Pointing out that growth experiences are found to vary greatly among 
Pupi's and from one group to another. 

It is evident that most of the major attempts at curriculum im- 
Provement are concerned with fu rnishing experiences that will func- 
tion in the lives of pupils both in school and in adult life. There is a 
marked tendency to break down barriers between subject matter 
lines, This tendency requires that all teachers know what is being 

‘One throughout the school in order to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tions, At the present time there is the greatest variety of practice with 
Tespect to the names given the form of organization, It seems desira- 
e that many different forms be tried so that all may have a chance 
demonstrate their effectiveness. However, it is difficult in some 

ances to detect differences among the various plans. Whether the 
Core curriculum, correlation, or some other form provides the better 
ue 18 unimportant, What is important is that vital and meaningful 

Sal shall be furnished as quickly as possible. 
Vidence of the Value of Reorganized Courses. If reorganized cur- 
Practices are to demonstrate their values, objective ee 
aie e secured. As yet there is no available evidence to indicate 

ith of the newer curriculum patterns are of greatest value. There 


ticu 
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is evidence over a period of years, however, that pupils who have ex- 
perienced the newer types of curriculum organizations have done 
better than those who have followed the traditional patterns. 

Wrightstone has summarized the earlier studies as favor able to the 
newer practices. More recently, Beck has shown preference for a 
school curriculum which provides “developmental-activity,” thus 
providing learning experiences in terms of the youngsters’ biological, 
intellectual, and social growth.’ In addition, there are other values 
which accrue to the newer program. 

Effectiveness of Reorganized High School Programs. For more 
than a decade there has been an increasing amount of evidence of 
the value of the reorganized program beginning about the time of 
the report of the Eight Year Study. The most recent evidence, pub- 
lished by Wrightstone,!3 and based on controlled experimentation 
of a “core” group compared with a conventional program, indicated 
Superior results for the core group. 

Importance of Objectives, Probably no curriculum has ever been 
constructed which did not have objectives, although they have not 
always been stated explicitly. In the past the objectives frequently 
have been stated or conceived as the acquisition of knowledge. No 
one can gainsay the importance of knowledge, but it must be func- 
tional knowledge rather than knowledge for its own sake. Accord- 
ingly, persons interested in curriculum improvement should be con- 
cerned with the statement of objectives that can be described as 


12 R. H. Beck, W. W. Cook, and N 
» W. W. Cook, © ©. Kearney, Curri in the Modem 
pa School. New York: Prentice-Hall, ee i058, 6 a0, sid 
ape Wrightstone, Evaluating the Effectiveness of an Integrated Ninth 
urriculum,” Teachers College Joumal, Vol. XIX (November 1947), 2-3: 
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tives of teaching. But it cannot be evaluated in terms of knowledge 
about the problem, for a pupil may know the materials and yet not be 
sympathetic, If the teacher sets up as an objective the sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the migrant, she might evaluate 
the instruction in terms of an attitude scale. If a pupil speaks of the 
migrant as a “dirty bum” after a study of the materials, or gives simi- 
lar evidence on an attitude scale, the teacher knows that the instruc- 
tional situation has failed to produce the desired behavior. 

When objectives are stated in terms of behavior they tend to cen- 
ter around: (1) functional information; (2) aspects of thinking; (8) at- 
titudes; (4) interests, aims, purposes, and appreciations; (5) study 
skills and work habits: (6) social adjustments and social sensitivity; 
(7) creativeness; and (8) a functioning social philosophy. Many of the 
newer approaches to curriculum construction just discussed set their 
objectives in terms of pupil behavior. 

Evaluation of Curriculum Revision. If curriculum revision or con- 
struction is to be maximally successful, provision must be made for 
evaluation. Such evaluation will necessitate the collection of infor- 
mation about both skills and attitudes. The evaluation must be made 
in terms of the objectives set up for the course of study. In view of 
the fact that the trend is toward the unification of learning expe- 
tiences and the development of attitudes and social understandings, 
the evaluation of such outcomes, numbered among the intangibles 
of education, is much more difficult than measuring the acquisition 
of subject matter. In several areas the instruments of evaluation re- 
main to be developed. The volume, Evaluative Criteria,“ is one type 
of evaluation instrument, Others are being developed. 

Curriculum Development in an Individual School. Many city 
schoo] Systems carry on continual curriculum revision, a practice 
Which should grow. When this is done, the obligation of the principal 
and the faculty of a local school is to fit into the city-wide plan. This 
does not, of Course, preclude the development of units of work to 
amplify the course of study or to care for individual differences. In 
schoo] Systems where there is no organized program of curriculum 
evision, any work that is done must be inaugurated and carried to 
Conclusion by the principal and teachers who have been or can be 
stimulated to appreciate its importance. : 

Careful attention to the literature of the field will enable the princi- 


€ Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 
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pal and his curriculum workers to keep abreast of progress and will 
furnish some basis for determining what might be possible and de. 
sirable at the local level. The Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association reports a study of recent readjustments in school 
curricula. Results of the study indicate an increased tem po in curricu- 
lum revision, more emphasis on first aid and safety, greater attention 
to extracurricular activities, including assemblies, and increased em- 
phasis for such subjects as physical education, social studies, science, 
commercial skills, and home economics.15 Ragan lists some trends in 
school programs at the elementary level: (1) Greater unity is being 
provided in the school experiences of pupils; (2) Instruction is being 
related more closely to life outside the school; (3) Promotion sched- 
ules, grade standards and minimum essentials are being made less 
rigid; (4) The unit of work with pupil participation is replacing the 
traditional recitation based on the text book; (5) Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools are required to have special preparation; (6) Courses 


providing leadership instead of dictation; (8) Increased attention is 
being provided for the improvement of group processes; (9) Interests 


and there are Opportunities to participate in socially desirable ac- 
tivities,16 Reports, such as those cited, cannot be overlooked in any 
curriculum reorganization, 


Important as such studies and reports may be, the needs of the 
local community are of 


such findings, A follow-up study of graduates may also disclose facts 
of importance to the curriculum committee. The number of high 
school graduates who attend college is significant in planning to 
meet the needs of local students, Industry within a given locality 


15 National Education Associ: 
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may also represent one point for consideration, Likewise, the re- 
sources of the community which may make a contribution to in- 
structional materials must not be overlooked. Exploring the possi- 
bilities for excursions, field trips, and the like are a part of curricu- 
lum construction. It is apparent that curriculum reorganization has 
wide implications for the school principal, It should also be evident 
that in such work the wise principal will rely upon his faculty, the 
students, and even the patrons in a program of study and action for 
the purpose of evaluatin g and improving the educational experiences 
of the young people within the school. 
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THE TESTING MOVEMENT 

The testing movement had its beginning more than a half cen- 
tury ago in the measurement of individual differences in the psy- 
chological laboratories of European universities. The Binet scale, 
first developed to identify feeble-minded children, appeared in 1908. 
It remained, however, for Terman’s revision of the Binet-Simon in- 
telligence scale to introduce testing into American public schools. 
The subsequent development of the self-administering test in inex- 
pensive form brought group intelligence tests into relatively common 
use in the schools. 

Before the turn of the century, J. M. Rice, editor of The Forum, 
developed the first achievement test in spelling. He held that achieve- 
ment could be measured by tests and gave the same test to many 
different children in different states. In so doing, Rice made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the modern testing movement. 

The influence of Rice led many students of education to emphasize 
the necessity for adequate measuring instruments, with the result 
that within a decade many significant contributions were made to 
educational measurement. The testing movement at first was ridi- 
culed by many persons in education, and it was not infrequently 
Considered unf. avorably in the press. Although a few school adminis- 
trators make little use of tests, it is encouraging to note that the 
Sowth of the testing movement continues. Testing has passed out 
of the realm of the mysterious, in which it was once placed by con- 
“trvative educators. It has made a lasting contribution to education 
at all levels and is recognized in many schools as an integral and 
Indispensable part of the educational process. However, the infer- 
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ence should not be made that perfection in testing has been achieved, 
Criticisms will be considered at a later point. 

Tests were employed extensively in school surveys which came 
into vogue in the decade 1910-1920. The use of tests in school sur- 
veys has done much to popularize the testing movement. 

By 1920 the use of achievement tests in the public schools was well 
established. It was only natural that tests should be developed first 
for the elementary school subjects rather than for the secondary 
subjects, The immediate objectives were more readily discernible, 

Uses of Tests in Improving Instruction. A number of uses of tests 
have been mentioned in foregoing sections. The success of instruc- 
tion as well as that of the guidance program is dependent to a great 
extent upon a testing service. Remedial and diagnostic work is 
severely handicapped without adequate testing, Situations warrant- 
ing the grouping of pupils are greatly facilitated by the use of 
reliable and valid tests. Test results offer a concrete basis for the 


In a planned program of supervision, testing is closely related to all 
aspects of supervision, for it is one of the supervisory devices that 
every conscientious principal will employ. 

Other Uses of Tests, Tests have also been used for a variety of 
other purposes. One of these is to survey the general efficiency of a 
school. In many systems this is done periodically. Although it is 
interesting and may be significant to survey the status of a given 
school system, to give tests merely to satisfy someone’s curiosity is 
wasteful of both time and money. The use of tests to determine 


city school systems. At their inception these bureaus were chiefly 
interested in testing. Those that have been maintained have broad- 


ened the Scope of their activities materially since the time of their in- 
ception, 
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standards of student accomplishment, Norms are statistically deter- 
mined average achievement; standards may be set wherever the 
local school administrators and teachers think feasible. The factor 
overlooked in such a use of test results is that the norms are indica- 
tive of the results which may be expected under average teaching if 
the students tested are similar in background and knowledge to those 
for whom the test was standardized. In no sense do they represent 
the superior teaching which conscientious teachers and principals 
are seeking. For example, cases are known in which no single child 
in a room was below the norm of a standardized reading test in a 
school where superior instruction was furnished. Furthermore, the 
norms on standardized tests are valid, presumably, only for the 
student who is average in ability; they do not apply to the bright 
or the dull. 

For a teacher or principal to be satisfied with average performance 
by an able boy or girl is to ignore the possibilities of developing each 
child to the limit of his ability. Such a responsibility is implicit in 
the facts that are known of individual differences and agree exactly 
with what was said about the necessity for remedial treatment to 
care for the least able. 

Measurement of Student Progress. When tests are given and the 
results are recorded on a student’s cumulative card, the teacher and 
principal have a record of growth or lack of growth which is sig- 
nificant, if the tests used are comparable. Similarly, tests may be 
given at the beginning and end of a term to ascertain growth. When 
a series of comparable forms is available, it is possible to measure 
Stowth at more frequent intervals and to note, or perhaps even to 
chart, Progress, In such cases the test becomes a teaching device 
Which is used regularly to acquaint students with their progress. 

Ome of the better textbooks now provide a regular testing service 
with or in the book so that measurement may progress simultane- 
Susly With teaching. It is an obligation, of course, to furnish remedial 
nstruction to those who are not progressing satisfactorily. 

Stimulating Improvement in Teaching. No conscientious teacher 
can face the results of low test scores with equanimity if the tests 
àre reliable and valid for the course as it is taught in the school. If 

e tests do not measure the objectives of the course they should not 

€ used. But when the tests are valid they may set standards for 
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attainment, measure student progress, or stimulate teachers to im- 
prove techniques. A teacher with a superior class should be dis- 
satisfied with average performance and should seek methods of 
improving the situation. When tests are used for such a purpose, 
they have supervisory value. When they are shown to a teacher with 
the statement that she is ineffective—indeed she may be—and the 
admonition that the score must be raised at any price, no educa- 
tional benefit may be expected. The teacher will be worried or 
frightened, depending on her temperament, and the admonition will 
merely cause her to teach for test scores. 

Motivation of Students, Everyone likes to succeed, and test re- 
sults are tangible evidences of success, provided, of course, that the 
tests are valid. Students are interested in test scores and in securing 
better scores on Successive tests. This is particularly true if progress 
tests are furnished as part of the instructional program. A student 
competes with himself and tries to better his record. Such a pro- 
cedure is psychologically sound. Boys and girls may be taught to 
cep a cumulative graphic record of their progress, This procedure 


considerably higher degree of concentration than in many other 
learning situations. Frequently one may find 100 per cent attention 
to the matter at hand during an examination period, a percentage 
that is realized only infrequently in other learning situations. Be- 


Use of Test Results in Student Guidance. The results of com- 


period of years and recorded in cumula- 
tive records form an excelle 
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tests of mental ability as well as those measuring achievement are a 
useful means to the person determining placement, and may also be 
used as a convincing argument to the parents concerned. Likewise, 
test results may be used as one factor in deciding whether a doubt- 
ful case should be retained or promoted at the close of the period, 
Tests of mental ability may reveal that the student has done as well 
as could be expected, and that he ought to be kept with his chrono- 
logical-age group. This function of tests is, in reality, a guidance 
service. 

One further use is suggested concerning transfer students, Only 
too frequently the achievement of the boy or girl who transfers 
varies greatly from his performance in his previous environment. In 
such cases, there may be a great difference in standards within the 
schools attended. Test results should be of use in determining the 
cause of such deviation and the appropriate measures to be taken. 

Providing for Individual Differences. Up to this point several ulti- 
mate uses of tests have been mentioned. The immediate purposes of 
testing on which ultimate uses are based are: (1) to provide objec- 
tive and reliable measurements of individual differences in the capaci- 
ties to leam and in the educational achievement of student and (2) 
to discover specific weaknesses, errors, or gaps in the student's 
knowledge. Without the testing movement, individual differences 
in students would not have been realized so extensively. And with- 
out this realization, the problem of caring for individual differences, 
which characterize educational efforts today, would have been con- 
siderably retarded, 

_ “mong the problems based on individual differences may be men- 
tioned the following, which are treated at length elsewhere: There 
's increasingly a belief that subject matter must be differentiated to 
care for several levels of ability among students. Plans to care for 
Individual differences, now used by many school systems, make use 
of test results in determining the rate of progress of students through 
t e required experiences. The use of tests for guidance, remedial 
mstruction, sectioning of students and the like, depends for its effec- 
tiveness on indicating gaps in student knowledge or on ranking stu- 

ents so that individual differences are readily apparent. 

That there are great differences in ability and achievement is gen- 
erally tecognized. The results of the Iowa Every Pupil Testing Pro- 
Sram show that 20 per cent of all twelfth-grade students scored 
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below the ninth-grade norm in English correctness, and almost 4 
per cent scored below the seventh-grade norm, Conversely, over 0 
per cent of the ninth-grade students exceeded the twelfth-grade 
norm. Many ninth-grade students who have just completed general 
science have a greater knowledge and a better understanding of 
biology, chemistry, and physics than do graduating seniors who have 
had a year's study in each subject. One may readily find students in 
the third grade who have a higher reading ability than the norm for 
seventh grade, and seventh-grade students who read less ably than 
the third-grade average. Similar overlapping achievement among 
pupils is found in every subject in every school. 

Some schools follow the practice of ranking their students, In 
Chapter 10 the unreliability of teachers’ marks and the drive to 
eliminate subjectivity in marking are discussed. Undoubtedly the 
subjectivity and unreliability of teachers’ marks was one of the fac- 
tors contributing to the development of the testing movement. The 
significance of causing teachers and principals to see the unreliability 
of personal judgment and the necessity for supplementing their judg- 
ments by objective evidence cannot be overemphasized. 

There are a number of difficulties in ranking pupils according to 
achievement, which are inherent in any method that samples knowl- 
edge. These have been considered in Chapter 6 but will be recon- 
sidered briefly in the following section. 


CRITERIA OF GOOD TESTS 
-important characteristic of any test is its validity 


l it measures what it purports to measure. For ex 
ample, the American Council Psychological Test is a valid instru- 


ment for measuring innate ability of high school students, but it is 
not a valid measurement of mechanical aptitude. On the other hand, 
it may or may not be the most valid measurement of mental ability 
ents. It is not uncommon to speak of tests as 
r than to speak of them as more valid or less 


Validity. The all 
—that is, how wel 
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It is on the validity of achievement examinations that the most 
severe criticisms have been leveled. 

If a valid examination is to be constructed, it must measure the 
specific objectives of instruction in a course. This requires that the 
objectives be stated explicitly and specifically. Unfortunately the 
requirement specified has not been met in most cases. Standardized 
tests have been validated on the basis of common elements in several 
texts or of several courses of study. Another source of validation has 
been the use of the elements commonly found in a number of ex- 
aminations. Still another source has been the judgment of persons 
competent to judge. This source is at present the best available in 
most fields, although the decision as to who are competent to judge 
is not an easy one. There is an increasing tendency first to list the 
objectives of instruction and then to prepare test questions that will 
measure the objectives. 

Criticisms of Test V. alidity. Tests that measure the specific objec- 
tives of teaching answer some of the criticisms of testing and test 
validity. One criticism of testing is that it does not measure the de- 
sired outcomes. Another is that since test items are based on common 
elements, the tendency is to preserve the status quo rather than to 
develop new materials and methods. Other critics claim that testing 
tends to shape the curriculum because teachers teach what the tests 
measure, 

The attempt to list the objectives and to formulate questions that 
Measure the objectives—in other words to make the examination 
valid—answers these criticisms. Much of the recent type of “new” 
test Construction is of the co-operative type, in which test techni- 
“ans and master teachers determine the objectives of instruction by 
careful analysis and then proceed to build test items that will meas- 
ure the objectives, Another criticism of tests, one treated at greater 
length elsewhere, is that too sweeping conclusions have been drawn 
Tom test data. The testing movement is not the educational panacea. 
It has merely provided useful educational tools. 

7 Reliability, Another necessary characteristic of a good test is that 
4 give similar answers from time to time. For example, when a read- 
mg test is given a second time to the same group of students they 
eld Score in relatively the same order as on the first test, if the 
est is a valuable educational tool. If the scores are in exactly the 
‘ame order, the reliability coefficient is stated as 1.00. Since all tests 
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are based on samples of knowledge, and since human errors creep 
into examinations, perfect correlation is not to be expected. Re- 
liability is usually expressed as a correlation coefficient between 
chance halves of the test, between successive administrations of the 
tests, or by correlation of two different forms of a test. Many of the 
better tests have reliability coefficients of 0.90 or more? 

Reliability is important, but validity is far more important. High 
reliability does not guarantee validity, but high validity does in- 
clude high reliability, for a test cannot measure what it claims to 
measure unless it does so reliably. It is probably fair to say that 
reliability coefficients of 0.90 or more indicate that the test is fairly 
adequate for individual measurement. Coefficients below that point 
indicate that the test is not satisfactory for individual measurement, 
but it may be usable as a group measure or for a school survey. All 
examinations or tests provide samples of a student’s knowledge. Since 
it is obviously impossible to test in a reasonable length of time all a 
student’s information, or lack of it, examinations cannot be perfectly 
reliable measurements, owing to errors of sampling as well as human 
errors in responding to test items. 

Objectivity. A test must be objective if it is to be a reliable instru- 
ment yielding the same results when used by different persons, or 
when used a second time by the same person. One of the criticisms 
of the older types of examination questions was that examination 
scores varied among several competent persons, or between the first 
and second scoring by one person. If an examination is objective 
there is only one correct answer, No matter who grades the paper 
the result will be the same. One of the difficulties Sh the new-type 
tests is to find items which have only a single answer, and yet which 
will test the skill and power of the student. : 

Ease of Administration and Scoring. If tests are to be used in all 
types of school organizations, they must be such that they can be 
administered by persons without specialized training in testing in 
order that results may be comparable to those administered by an 
expert in the field. Likewise, the scoring must be such that a trained 
corps of testing personnel is unnecessary, Testing programs are vital 
to small school systems as well as to large. A complete manual with 


* For a comprehensive treatment of reliabili i “Re- 
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adequate directions for administering and scoring is desirable. It 
then behooves the user to acquaint himself with the manual. 

Discrimination of test items. If tests are to be of any considerable 
value they must be constructed so that able students will score 
higher than the less able ones. If an item can be answered correctly 
by all or none of the students it is obviously of no use in discriminat- 
ing between good and poor students, although a few easy items may 
be included at the beginning of the test to get everyone started with 
enthusiasm. The need for discriminating power holds for achieve- 
ment tests but not for diagnostic tests, in which the examiner seeks 
to know how well pupils have achieved or where significant gaps 
in understanding are present. 

Discrimination of items may be defined as the accuracy with 
which a student may be placed in the scale of achievement on the 
basis of his success or failure on the various items. An item has dis- 
crimination if, in general, those who answer it correctly are superior 
in achievement to those who fail to answer correctly. Items range 
in discriminatory power from 1.00, which denotes perfect discrimina- 
tion, to —1.00. In the latter case of negative discrimination, those 
who know most about the subject would get the lowest scores. The 
Computing of the index of discrimination against an outside criterion 
—if, indeed, a better one exists than the test itself—is a laborious and 
time-consuming process. It cannot conveniently be applied to in- 
formal objective tests prepared for classroom use, but it should be 
Insisted on in carefully prepared achievement tests available on a 
commercial basis, 

Comparability. If tests are to be useful in educational guidance 
and in school administration or supervision, they must be com- 
parable from subject to subject and from year to year. If a test of 
ability in English mechanics is given to pupils in grades 7 to 12 over 
4 series of years to measure growth, it is necessary that results be 
Comparable from year to year. For example, if the tests are compa- 
table on this basis, achievement at the fiftieth percentile means the 
“ame degree of relative achievement in any year. Such comparability 
‘S essential in both supervision and guidance. Unless test results may 

© compared in such fashion, they do not have much meaning to 

> students or school principals, Tests which meet this criterion 
Omparable in quality. , 

ut it is also important that tests be comparable in subject. It 
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may be meaningful to know that a student or class ranked at the 
sixtieth percentile on a mathematics test, and that on a science test 
the percentile ranking was the fortieth. However, this does not de- 
note anything about the relative achievement in the two subjects 
unless the groups on which the tests were standardized are known. 
When tests are constructed by different agencies and are standard- 
ized on groups of students from widely scattered areas, both urban 
and rural, in both private and public schools, under different condi- 
tions of teaching, it is difficult, if not impossible, to say exactly what 
the tests do mean. It is much more meaningful to say that a student 
or a class ranked in the upper quarter in achievement in mathematics 
and in the lowest quarter in science when compared with the scores 
of 10,000 pupils in the same grade, in the same geographical region, 
who were tested at or about the same time and under the same or 
identical conditions. Tests which meet this criterion have norms that 
are comparable from one test to another, 

Both secondary and elementary school tests, on which the norms 
are comparable and which are comparable in quality, are not avail- 
able. The better commercial testing services, which usually operate 
without profit or at a very nominal one, produce them in large quan- 
tities. Whatever profits accrue are turned back into further develop- 
ments of the program in successive years. Such testing agencies fur- 
nish a different form of the test annually and these forms are directly 
comparable through percentiles or norms, 


STATE-WIDE TESTING 

For a time, tests were treated as snapshots of students. They were 
to be given, scored, reported, and then forgotten. Among the leaders 
in testing this conception has disappeared. Tests must be comparable 
from year to year in quality and form so that it is possible to guide 
individuals from a cumulative record that contains test data as well 
as other evaluative material, to study growth of children over long 
periods of time, and to supervise on the basis of comparable scores: 

Tn 1951, Rummel made a Survey of state-wide testing programs in 
45 states and the District of Columbia. He found that 13 states had 
state-wide testing for elementary schools and 10 had them for sec- 


3 J. F. Rummel, unpublished stud 
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ondary schools. In general, states which had state-wide programs 
reported that they were well received.‘ 

In addition to state-wide testing there are several commercial test 
services which provide carefully prepared tests and provide scoring 
and statistical services. Two widely patronized services are Science 
Research Associates and the Educational Testing Services. Because of 
their wide acceptance these services have excellent test technicians 
available for specialized services, Thus, they can provide careful 
tryout of items and equivalent forms for use over a period of years. 

Some-have feared that testing would crystallize the curriculum and 
prevent its reorganization because teachers tend to teach the test 
items used in past years. Inasmuch as new tests are produced annu- 
ally, the tendency to substitute test items for curriculum material is 
averted. ’ 

Because of the resources which are available for commercial test 
construction, it is likely that these tests will more nearly meet the 
criteria for good tests which have been set up in this chapter than 
have many of the standardized tests of the past. 


KINDS OF TESTS 

Mental Tests. Mental tests may be classified as: (1) mental ability 
(intelligence), (2) aptitude, (3) interest, and (4) adjustment. In addi- 
tion, all schools use informal, objective, and essay tests. Of the ob- 
Jective types, mental tests were the first to come into extensive use 
in both elementary and secondary schools. Since tests are not in- 
fallible measurements, many school principles consider it advisable 
to have several mental tests administered at intervals during the 
Period of school attendance and to consider all such information on 
the cumulative record in reaching a decision which affects the child. 
If there is any doubt that group mental tests are adequate measures 
of student ability, an individual mental test may be used as a check. 

Mental test records are of the utmost importance in considering 
relative achievement. For example, it is obviously unfair to expect 
achievement to be equal when ability is unequal. In the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, ability was considered in 
evaluating achievement. The range in ability in the 200 schools 
tested tanged from a mean score of 149.3 for pupils in grade 11 in 

© most favored school to 16.8 in the school that had the lowest 
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score.’ The ability level in the most favored school as represented 
by test scores was thus about nine times as great as in the least 
favored. The need for quite different results from quite different 
procedures, relative to both methods and materials, is indicated by 
such facts. The survey staff which set up accrediting standards rec- 
ognized that differences in results should accompany differences in 
abilities, and it has given great impetus to evaluating results in 
terms of capacity. 

The first purpose of mental testing is to survey the school as a 
whole. Then the results may be used for both guidance and super- 
vision, if the supervision is defined as the improvement of the 
learning situation. There are other inequalities affecting student 
achievement that need to be considered. These are treated in an- 
other section. 

Achievement Tests. The standardized achievement test and the 
tests available from the regional co-operative agencies are the ones 
usually thought of as commercial achievement tests. They exist in 
great profusion at all levels and are of varying degrees of value. 
Those that meet the criteria set up in this chapter—validity, re- 
liability, objectivity, ease of administration and scoring, compara- 
bility, and discrimination—are usable instruments which will be de- 
scribed shortly. 

It is at the standard achievement test that the most pointed criti- 
cisms of testing have been leveled. These criticisms have usually 
centered around the validity of testing instruments. It has been con- 
tended that achievement tests do not measure the outcomes of a 
course, that they tend to crystallize the curriculum, and that teachers 
will coach students to pass the tests. The answer to these criticisms, 
elaborated in an earlier section, is the co-operative attack in test 
construction that makes for more valid tests. If tests are not valid 
instruments for a particular school, they should not be used. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to coach pupils for test questions 
since the newer test items tend to measure the ability to apply in- 
formation rather than to verbalize rote learning or to give “pat” 
answers from the textbook. The better type of questions, which are 
being used much more generally, are those that stress relations rather 
than ask for “who,” “what” “when,” or “where,” 


5 Walter Crosby Eells, “The Scholastic Abilit: 
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Below are quoted two illustrations of the types of questions in the 
field of social studies which call for inference on the part of the 
student. 


Example 1.° The best-answer variety. This variety of the multiple- 
choice form consists of a stem followed by two or more suggested re- 
sponses that are correct or appropriate in varying degrees. The examinee 
is directed to select the best (most nearly correct) response. 

1. Which one of the following factors contributed most to continued 

inflation in 1948? 
a. Reduction in income taxes. 
b. Bumper crops. 
c. High rate of consumer-purchasing. 
d. Increased payments to veterans. 
2. What is the basic purpose of the Marshall Plan? 
a. Military defense of Western Europe. 
b. Re-establishment of business and industry in Western Europe. 
c. Settlement of differences with Russia. 
d. Direct help to the hungry and homeless in Europe. 


Example 2.7 This variety is well adapted to item topics dealing with ex- 
planations, criticisms, and other higher-level learning products. 

Directions: In the following items you are to judge the effects of a 
particular policy on the distribution of income. In each case assume that 
there are no changes in policy that would counteract the effect of the 
policy described in the item. For each item blacken answer space. ' 
a. if the policy described would tend to reduce the existing degree of in- 

equality in the distribution of income; y 
b. if the policy described would tend to increase the existing degree of in- 

equality in the distribution of income; " 
© if the policy described would have no effect, or an indeterminate effect, 

on the distribution of income. 

33, Increasingly progressive income taxes. 

34. Confiscation of rent on unimproved urban land. 

: Introduction of a national sales tax. 

» ete, 


Diagnostic Function. It has been stated earlier that one of the 
Mmediate purposes of tests is to discover specific weaknesses, errors, 
° gaps in the studenťs achievement. Unfortunately, many of the 
tests used to determine the status of students in some area of achieve- 
ment do not disclose existing weaknesses. Tests which are sometimes 
1ighly efficient in measuring a student’s accomplishment reveal that 

6 


i 
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he has great weakness, but fail to indicate the nature of the weak- 
ness, For example, if a pupil ranks in the lowest 10 per cent of ninth- 
grade pupils in achievement in English mechanics as measured by a 
valid and reliable test, there is evidence that something is wrong. It 
should be possible to analyze the test to discover which items are 
unknown to the student and to teach those, or to procure a test that 
has been specifically adapted so that items of the instrument may be 
segregated to furnish a proper diagnosis. 

Within the past few years, tests have been developed that may be 
used for more than one purpose. Certain intelligence tests now fur- 
nish scores for the various factors that are considered to. make up 
intelligence. A student may be found to be high in verbal and low 
in non-language factors, Likewise, certain tests of general achieve- 
ment are adapted to show weaknesses in certain areas. It is some- 
times necessary to secure tests of which the specific purpose is diag- 
nosing difficulties. There are many standardized instruments of this 
sort now in use. Frequently it is essential for the teacher to construct 
her own diagnostic test. It is usually a test of considerable length 
and may be administered at the conclusion of a unit of instruction 
to indicate where, or by whom, ineffective learning has taken place. 
In this case the length of the diagnostic or learning test will be de- 
termined by the length of the unit. 

Diagnostic tests usually group all questions, through item or scor- 
Ing arrangement, so that strengths or weaknesses are revealed. For 
example, a test of English correctness might break up learning into 
spelling, punctuation, usage, capitalization, and grammar. In such 
a case all items dealing with punctuation would be segregated in one 
section, or a special scoring key arranged to group all such items. 
Such a test would be broadly diagnostic in that it would indicate 
whether there were deficiencies in punctuation. Other phases of Eng- 
lish correctness would be treated in a similar fashion. It should be 
remembered, however, that testing is only one method of determin- 
ing weaknesses that need attention; yet it is an important method. 
The determination of specific weaknesses of students by testing and 
planning for their remediation is one of the most difficult uses of 
educational tests, and one of the most promising. Diagnostic testing 
and remedial instruction must be consi 


: dered part of any rounded 
system of instruction. 
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Aptitude Tests.’ No one will deny that there are great individual 
differences among students. Some students show great manipulative 
abilities; others appear lacking in that quality but may possess a 
talent for mathematics or linguistics. Aptitude tests have been de- 
veloped in many areas for the purpose of serving as one device that 
may make a contribution to the counseling of students. These tests 
have been in use now for many years and have received wide ac- 
ceptance. Such tests are given in many schools as a part of the orien- 
tation work. A prognosis test in algebra may be given for the pur- 
pose of indicating that a given student may succeed in the regular 
algebra course. Upon the basis of results, the teacher may weigh the 
evidence along with other data to determine whether the student 
should be enrolled in the algebra class, pursue a modified algebra 
course, or be placed in an arithmetic section. 

At the primary level, reading-readiness tests may be administered 
to determine whether a student is ready to enter upon a program of 
reading at first-grade level. When reading-readiness tests are used, 
children are given either reading experiences or experiences intended 
to make them ready to read. Such a procedure makes it possible for 
every child to enjoy success and to learn to read when he is ready. 

Interest Tests, As individuals differ in their mental capacities and 
in their various abilities, so do they differ in their interests. Possession 
of high mental ability does not guarantee broad interests or a keen 
interest in any specific area. Measuring instruments have been de- 
veloped, therefore, for the purpose of discovering general and speci- 
fic areas of interest. The questions or situations included in interest 
inventories are designed to show how a student may react, thus 
indicating whether he likes, is indifferent to, or dislikes an activity. 

ile some contend that a student’s reaction may depend more upon 
his eXperience with the activity than upon his actual interest in the 
Situation, such tests are valuable in that they prove challenging to 
the student, Even though the results may not be conclusive, they 
may be used to some extent to reveal that his choice of occupation 
is valid or unrealistic as indicated by the test. 

Itshould be remembered that interest tests are not a final measure 
of one’s basic ability or interest. If test results are used wisely, they 


te For a description of all kinds of tests see Buros, Oscar K., Fourth Mental 
&asurements Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1953. 
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may offer clues to the counselor as to how he may proceed to make 
the student more objective concerning his future. 

Adjustment. Teachers and counselors are expected to offer guid- 
ance in many areas of a student’s adjustment. One of these areas 
pertains to emotional development. There have been attempts to 
provide measuring instruments for the purpose of discovering cases 
of emotional maladjustment. Although it may be admitted that some 
of the tests designed for use in studying emotional behavior offer 
promise, these measures must be used with caution. Only persons 
who have been trained to use these tests should attempt it. Tech- 
niques used in preparing these measures may consist of a list of 
words or pictures and the subject is asked to respond by associating 
these words or pictures with some word or situation which comes to 
mind. The tester must then evaluate the answer in terms of norms 
established. It may be seen that further research is needed in this 
field in order to produce tests that are as acceptable as those measur- 
ing mental capacity and achievement. However, the principal who 
is responsible for organizing a testing program must be aware of the 
fact that these tests of adjustment may prove valuable in supplying 
additional information that may contribute to the guidance program. 

Informal, Objective, and Essay Tests. Teachers’ informal tests, 
whether objective or not, tend to constitute the major part of the 
testing in any school. It is important that these learning instruments 
be as effective as possible. Many recognize that both subjective and 
objective tests have a place in such a program. It is held by leading 
authorities on test construction that essay questions are i mportant in 
testing but that they should not be used for hurried writing in short 
examinations. Rather the student should try to produce the best com- 
position of which he is capable, written at leisure and with source 
material available for study. The examination period is then reserved 
for extensive sampling of the student’s knowledge or ability to apply 
knowledge. i 

In improving informal objective tests, teachers should strive to 
meet the criteria listed previously in this chapter. The revision of the 
examination to eliminate items that are too easy or too difficult, and 
to make the items a test of ability to apply knowledge rather than re- 
o o cee 
een ourse, it s ould be revised in the light of experi- 

e rather than be discarded in order to build another, After severa 
revisions a very satisfactory test may result, 
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USE OF TESTS IN IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 

A test that provides a reliable measurement of individual differ- 
ences in the educational achievement of students will also provide a 
reliable measurement of the achievement of the group if the achieve- 
ment can be attributed to the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of in- 
struction and if the test measures all the important outcomes of in- 
struction. 

Factors Conditioning Achievement of Students. Instructional efi- 
ciency is only one factor which conditions achievement. Eight other 
important factors are: 

L. Intelligence. Schools having many able students should be ex- 
pected to have higher achievement than those with fewer able chil- 
dren. Differences in ability will be found in the enrollment in various 
schools in various parts of a city. Ordinarily students enrolled in 
schools in backward areas are likely to be less able than those in bet- 
ter areas. Before one compares the achievement of the students in 
one school with those in another, or the pupils of one teacher with 
those of another in the same school, the ability of the pupils should be 
known, 

2. Previous instruction. If students enrolled in a sixth-grade class 
in arithmetic began the year with an average ability in arithmetic of 
grade 5.6, an achievement of 6.8 at the end of the year (0.2 below the 
norm) would be interpreted quite differently from a similar achieve- 
ment if the initial ability of the class were 6.3. In the former case one 
Would infer that instruction had been relatively effective, whereas in 
the latter case it might be assumed that the teaching had been rela- 
tively ineffective. Such judgment must be tentative unless the super- 
visor knows what other desirable traits or characteristics have been 
developed, or what emphasis was given to instruction in arithmetic 
by the two hypothetical teachers. 

3. Cultural and social environment. In some schools, particularly 
those located in blighted areas, there is no home or community tra- 
dition of scholarship. In extreme cases pupils may attend because the 
School is clean, warm, and peopled with others of similar age, but 
they may have no intention of doing work because there is no tra- 
dition for it. In such a condition even a superior teacher would have 

ifficulty in securing more than average results. 

4. Total load of the teacher, including the extracurricular assign- 
ments, It is obvious that a teacher who meets four classes of twenty 
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pupils each should be expected to do better work than another who 
teaches six classes of forty pupils each and carries the responsibility 
for athletic coaching in addition. 

5. Adequacy of the instructional material furnished to the teacher, 
Better results should be expected when supplementary reading ma- 
terials, visual aids, and other teacher aids are supplied liberally than 
when instruction must be based largely on textbooks, and only a few 
of these are supplied. 

6. Adequacy of the supervisory assistance and leadership which 
has been furnished to teachers. If achievement in a school is unsatis- 
factory, the principal should determine whether his supervisory serv- 
ices warrant better results than are secured, 

7. Character of the instruction furnished students in other classes. 
If instruction is correlated so that teachers in such subjects as science 
and history expect written work to conform to the canons of good 
usage, English composition is likely to be much better than if the 
faculty assumes that English composition is the responsibility solely 
of the English teacher. Í 

8. Desirable traits and characteristics which the teacher may de- 
velop, but which are not measured by the tests. This again relates to 
the tests used, If the tests are not valid, they should not be used. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR PROVIDING 
AND IMPROVING TESTING SERVICES 

Testing services exist only to help teachers and administrators get 
the information which they need and which can be secured by tests. 
Tests help school administrators and teachers to state objectives and 
measure progress towards these objectives in understandable terms. 
They help in locating learning difficulties, they help to predict future 
accomplishment, and they give evidence of achievement and thus 
help to motivate learning, 

One of the deterring factors in the use of tests is that they may be 
misused, and there certainly is evidence that this has been done. It 
is unfair to judge accomplishment except in terms of initial accom- 
plishment compared with final accomplishment and interpreted in 
the light of the ability of the group. Some persons have feared that 
testing programs will freeze the curriculum, and instances can be 
cited where this has happened. But tests which are determined by the 
curriculum, rather than those which determine it, are to be chosen. 
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The responsibility of the administrator with tespect to testing may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. To secure the co-operation of the entire faculty in studying the 
needs of the school and determining what testing program should be 
developed, This is far better than issuing an edict from the office 
whereby it is announced that certain tests will be administered, 
Teachers who have a chance to plan the program in light of their 
objectives will support it, whereas they certainly need not if it is im- 
posed on them. 

2. The principal has the responsibility of providing administrative 
facilities for purchasing tests, administering, and scoring them. This 
is more readily done now that test scoring machines are available. 
Teachers have always objected to hand scoring of tests, for it is a 
tedious matter. It is far better to secure clerks to do the hand scoring 
than to require teachers to do it, 

3. The principal should insure that the testing program provides 
information on the basic needs of children which can be used in both 
the instructional program and in guidance and counseling. It should 
include instruments which will provide not only evidence on aca- 
demic achievement but also on general aptitude, student interest, 
Social and emotional adjustments. i 

4. The principal should insure that, once test results are received, 
they have been used for the purposes designated. The purposes of 
tests are to provide initial information in the differing needs of stu- 
dents to identify the most troublesome problems students face, to 
Provide information for an over-all appraisal of the total school pro- 
Stam, and to provide a basis for the improvement of public relations 

Tough the reports to parents and patrons. 

5. The principal should stimulate professional attitudes toward 
testing and test results. For teachers to label a student as stupid 

cause he did not do well on a particular test may be entirely er- 
Toneous. The child may have reading difficulties which give him a 
OW score, he may have a language handicap, or there may be other 
Teasons which need to be taken into account before decisions are 
Made. The use of tests is one way that teachers, administrators, stu- 
= and parents may work together toward the educational goal 
tis the basis on which the school is operated. Testing is only Ce 
means to an end. With the principal’s support and understanding, it 
can be more effective than without his support. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The school library is an important part of every school, It attained 
increased significance as emphasis began to be placed upon wide 
reading as a leisure time activity for children of all age levels. Ac- 
tivities embodied in the experience curriculum, the problem ap- 
proach, and the extension of the unit method of teaching, demand a 
great variety and an extensive amount of instructional materials. 
These demands necessitate a library readily accessible to all pupils 
and sufficiently adequate to permit classification, centralization, and 
accounting of learning materials. The modern school library with 
its open stacks and informal, often homelike, atmosphere is in 
Pleasant contrast to the institution described in the following quota- 
tion from the Old Librarians’ Almanac: 


Keep your Books behind stout Gratings and in no wise let any Person 
rome at them to take them from the Shelf except yourself. Have in Mind 
the Counsel of Master Enoch (that most Worthy Librarian) who says: ‘It 
Were better that no Person enter the Library (save the Librarian Himself) 
and that the Books be kept in Safety, than that one Book be lost, or others 
Misplaced.’ Guard well your Books—this is always your foremost Duty. 
+ +» So far as your Authority will permit of it, exercise great Discrimina- 
tion as to which Persons shall be admitted to the use of the Library. For 
the Treasure House of Literature is no more to be thrown open to the 
Tavages of the unreasoning Mob, than is a fair Garden to be laid unpro- 
tected at the M ercy of a Swarm of Beasts. 


Not all schools have recognized the fundamental part which the 
library plays if the newer techniques of teaching are to be utilized. 
Tn such cases, the library facilities are generally inadequate or to- 


tally lacking, In other schools, there is constant effort to improve 
iN F Fargo, “Traini ; in the Use of the Library.” 
» Fargo, “Training High-School Students in t oe ip 
Journal of Proceedings ea Addresses of the Nat'onil Education Association, 
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facilities so that the library becomes the focus of many instructional 
activities. Accrediting agencies and evaluative committees attach 
much importance to the quality of library services.” 

Steps in the Development of School Libraries. The first step in the 
development of the school library was a classroom library, often 
consisting of 25 to 50 books, lent by the public library to the teacher, 
who re-lent them to the pupils. This procedure is still followed in 
many schools and is frequently the first step in the development of a 
school library. When school libraries exist, the public library fre- 
quently lends books during the study of a specific unit to supple- 
ment those available in the school. This plan, although unsatisfac- 
tory, is not without value. The teacher secures material that is closely 
related to the unit at hand and has it available in the classroom; this 
condition does not always exist when the school’s collection of books 
is housed in a central library. Furthermore, attention is called to the 
public library, with the result that some pupils who would not other- 
wise use its service may be stimulated to do so. 

The plan has grave defects in that it is consumptive of the teacher's 
time and energy, suitable books may not be available, and the attrac- 
tive setting of a modern school library is missing. The plan is too 
haphazard to be countenanced except as a first step. 

A variation of the plan is to place all library books in one class- 
room and make the teacher, who incidentally carries a full teaching 
load, responsible for the books, Usually pupil assistants are ap- 
pointed to help, and pupils from all other grades or classes are al- 
lowed to come to the “library” on schedule to secure books for them- 
selves or for the classroom, 

In earlier years a branch of the public library was sometimes es- 
tablished in the school in lieu of a school library. Such an arrange- 
ment allows better service at first than building up a separate school 
library because an efficient organization and a supply of books are 
available at the beginning. A number of schools, particularly in small 
communities, have worked out satisfactory arrangements. The trend, 
however, is away from the combination public and school library 
to a school library. 

The Library within the School. The next stage of development was 


to assign a room, usually an unused classroom, for library purposes 


2N. E. Beust, “An Introduction to th ibrary dards,” 
School Libraries, Vol, II, No. 4 (July 1958) 816 Seno 
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and to designate a teacher-librarian for part-time service. This, un- 
fortunately, must of necessity be the case in schools with limited en- 
rollments because the cost involved in securing a full-time librarian 
cannot be justified, Frequently a joint library can be established for 
elementary and high school pupils, particularly when they are 
housed in the same building. This benefits both school units, since a 
larger collection thus can be secured and a wider range of abilities 
satisfied, a better trained librarian can be provided, and the service 
can be more extensive and better organized. The final step in the de- 
velopment of a school library is a central library room planned spe- 
cifically for that purpose, with a full-time trained school librarian 
in charge. The advantages of such a plan are readily apparent. 

Functions of the Library. Much has been written in recent years 
concerning the important part the library plays in the operation of 
Schools today. It is evident that the library’s importance will be over- 
looked unless those who are concerned understand the contributions 
it can provide. The American Library Association has stated the pur- 
Poses of the school library as follows: 


I. Participate effectively in the school program as it strives to meet 

e needs of pupils, teacher, parents, and other community members. 

2. Provide boys and girls with the library materials and services most 
ee and most meaningful in their growth and development as in- 

viduals, 

8. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases of their reading that they 
may find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and may grow in critical 
judgment and appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for boys and 
girls to develop helpful interests, to make satisfactory personal adjust- 
ments, and to acquire desirable social attitudes. ve fe 
_ 5: Help children and young people to become skillful and discriminat- 
img users of libraries and of printed and audio-visual materials. 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as possible and co- 
Operate with those libraries in their efforts to encourage continuing edu- 
cation and cultural growth. z 

7. Work with teachers in the selection and use of all types of library 
Materials which contribute to the teaching program. 
th ` Participate with other teachers and administrators in programs for 

“Continuing professional and cultural growth of the school staff. 

9. Co-operate with other librarians and community leaders in planning 
and developing an over-all program for the community or area.’ 


a * School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Chicago: American Library As- 
Ociation, 1945, pp. 9-10, 
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It is readily seen that these purposes contain important implica- 
tions for the school administrator. Such problems as suitable housing, 
adequate facilities, sufficient materials, and trained leadership for 
the library must be solved satisfactorily if its purposes are to be 
achieved. 

Improving the Facilities of the School Library. Inadequate facili- 
ties are probably the greatest handicap with which the school library 
is faced. Schools have been forced in the past to use rooms not origi- 
nally intended for library purposes. In some cases, it has been and 
still is necessary to utilize corridor space for this activity. Lack of 
trained personnel also constitutes a very real problem in many school 
situations, In the smaller schools it is often necessary to use teachers 
as part-time librarians. In other instances, clerical duties are added 
to the work of the librarian. In such cases, it is very difficult for the 
library to fulfill its function in the educational scheme. The ele- 
mentary school is likely to suffer more from these handicaps than 
secondary schools, since most secondary school plants have tradi- 
tionally given greater consideration to the library service. The im- 
portance accorded library service requires that the school be pro- 
vided with sufficient space and equipment to meet the demands that 
are to be made upon it. 

_ The library in elementary schools ranges from the simple collec- 
tion of books provided for each classroom to a centralized library 
with a librarian trained in the techniques of library services for chil- 


are set up. Library needs wi 
elementary, secondary, 
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libraries will require facilities that may differ from those of a more 
generalized type. However, there are certain general requirements 
which may be discussed. 

Tf an adequate program of service is to be carried out, minimum 
requirements are a reading room for pupils and space to serve as a 
workroom for the librarian, This minimum requirement will be ex- 
panded to provide special facilities that may include conference 
rooms, audio-visual rooms, rooms for the physically handicapped, li- 
brary offices, and storage rooms. 

Bulletins issued by some of the state departments contain excellent 
Suggestions and illustrations of practical library accommodations. 
Among those publishing such materials are: State Department of 
Education, Texas; Connecticut State Department of Education, Bu- 
teau of Libraries; and British Columbia Department of Education, 
Victoria. Another excellent source of materials is the American Li- 
brary Association, A committee of that organization has recommenda- 
tions to be followed in constructing libraries to be used by school 
organizations of different sizes.4 In general, 25 square feet of space 
per reader is recommended for the circulation and reading center. 
For elementary schools, it is suggested that space be provided for 
seating the largest class plus twenty. For high schools, the recom- 
mended space would accommodate from 15 to 20 per cent of the en- 
tollment. For combination types, a total minimum seating capacity 
of 75 is recommended, ; 

Consideration must also be given to the location of the library 
when constructing new buildings. The chief consideration is one of 
utility. Its location must be such that it will contribute to the develop- 
ment of the program of the entire school. The American Library As- 
Sociation® states that it is essential in planning new buildings to pro- 
Vide quarters that are: (1) large enough to serve the needs of the 
School and to allow expansion as the program develops and the school 
rows: (2) conveniently located with respect to planned use. This usu- 
ally means that the library adjoins the supervised study areas and 

as entrances to its reading rooms easily accessible from all classes; 
8) near the center of interclass traffic; (4) comparatively free from 
Outside noises during the school day; (5) provided with adequate 


eg Mr. Architect, Chicago: The Association, 1946, p. 2. 
chool Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, p. 27. 
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natural light, with satisfactory window shades and provision for 
needed artificial light; (6) equipped with adequate shelving for the 
care of library resources; (7) constructed with acoustical ceilings 
and noiseless types of floor covering; (8) planned to permit a flexible 
arrangement of materials and equipment; (9) near the space used 
for allied activities, such as audio-visual rooms; and (10) attractive, 
colorful, and inviting. 

The equipment of the library also requires much care in its selec- 
tion. Again the type of student to be served will determine, in part, 
the type of shelving and the size and kind of seating accommodations, 
In keeping with the newer trends of education, the library will be 
made as attractive as the funds available will permit. 


THE USE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Teaching Pupils to Use the Library. Maximum use of the library 
will be obtained only when the pupils and the members of the pro- 
fessional staff are thoroughly familiar with the library. This implies 
that all must know what service the library offers and the way in 
which its service may be utilized. Most librarians and principals 
would agree that regular instruction should be given pupils as to how 
the library should be used. There would perhaps be less agreement 
as to the manner in which such instruction should be given. The 
least satisfactory method is that which leaves the library instruction 
to incidental teaching, Under such a plan whatever seems necessary 
to the performance of the work in the various classes is taught by the 
teachers. A better method seems to be that of constructing library 
units to be presented in connection with an English or social studies 
course, 

Should the librarian, or a regular classroom teacher, give instruc- 
tion in the use of the library when the instruction is a unit of a regu- 
lar course? This is an unsettled and at times a warmly debated point. 
As long as both are in sympathy with the plan it does not matter who 
instructs the pupils. Common understanding will frequently result 
if both help to construct the unit. In large schools where instruction 
in the use of the library is given by the librarian as a unit in regulat 
courses, care must be used in order that the unit is scheduled in the 
several classes without conflict, Since this instruction makes a heavy 
demand on the librarian’s time, many schools have found it necessary 
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to use the regular teachers for instruction, with the librarian acting 
as consultant. 

Any good library unit should include instructions in the following: 
(1) introduction to the library, arrangement, library citizenship, li- 
brary loan procedures; (2) parts of the book; (8) classification of 
books; (4) use of the card catalog; (5) dictionary; (6) encyclopedia; 
(7) yearbook and almanacs; (8) periodicals and periodical indexes: 
(9) atlases, gazetteers, use of maps; (10) special reference books and 
indexes of biography, social studies, languages, literature, and sci- 
ence; (11) audio-visual materials; (12) recreational reading materials 
and helps for personal selection.$ Many of the topics will require sev- 
eral class periods for adequate instruction. : 

The library unit offers an excellent opportunity to teach apprecia- 
tion for library materials in an effort to curb losses and mutilation.” 
The loss of materials caused through failure to charge out materials 
or from pupils tearing out illustrations for the purpose of making 
scrapbooks or meeting other class requirements is a well-known 
Source of waste to all librarians, The discovery of such loss in a school 
library provides the occasion for teaching respect not only for library 
materials but for all public property. 

Stimulating Use of the Library. Perhaps the best, and certainly 
the easiest, way to stimulate pupils to use the library is for the prin- 
cipal to make certain through administrative routine that all pupils 
are in the library regularly at some time during the day or week, and 
to provide library hours that will permit visitation by the student on 

1S own initiative. In the primary grades pupils may be prepared to 
use the library at a later time by having exhibited to them collections 
of appropriate books from which stories are read to them. Story-tell- 
ing by the teacher will also prepare students to anticipate their later 
rary experience, Many schools have scheduled free reading periods 
when each child comes to the library to read materials of his own 
choice, guided, of course, by the librarian. 

n some school situations, the program is arranged so that pupils 
Come to the library during their unassigned periods. This arrange- 
Ment is not always as satisfactory as it might be, since much of the 


6 4 i 
i in exas School Libraries. Austin, Texas: State Department of Education, 1947, 


s a K, Walraven and F, L, Hall-Quest, Teaching Through the Elementary 
“ool Library. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948, p. 136. 
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pupil's time during his study hour may be occupied with work notre- 
quiring library materials. As a result, valuable space may thus be 
denied other pupils who desire to use the library. The ‘ibrary-study 
hall combination does have the advantage of acquainting all students 
with the library. It also avoids having to excuse students trom regular 
study halls to study in the library, 

In small schools it is often mandatory to use the combination li- 
brary and study hall. It is possible to make such an arrangement 
more satisfactory by certain administrative procedures, A teacher 
may be assigned to assist the librarian in carrying out the supervised 
study plan. Clerical assistance may be given the librarian so that she 
may be free for consultation; Special shelves may be arranged for ref- 
erences, encyclopedias, and other general materials, Attractive maga- 
zine racks may be placed so that students having free time may spend 
it in a profitable manner. Permitting pupils to move about in the 
combined library-study hall to browse, to do reference work, or to 
read for pleasure will help to remove the formality of the study ha'l 
and to create the cheerful, informal air so desirable in the school li- 
brary. 

In small schools the objection to the library-study hall cannot be 
considered valid because the numbers involved are not large and 
there is no excuse for providing two persons to care for the pupils who 
are not scheduled in classes. Although it may be preferable in a large 
school to have a Separate arrangement, it is advantageous to have the 
study hall adjacent to the library, In some cases, the study hall is 
planned so that it opens directly into the library. In other cases, 
shelves of appropriately selected library materials are placed in each 
study hall. The arrangement of allowing direct access to the materials 
in the library would seem to be preferable from many standpoints. 

The use of the library is stimulated by alert librarians through the 
display of book jackets in the halls, library, or classrooms. Bulletin 
boards and display cases have been used effectively; also assemblies 
ae ie ee are designed to increase the general i nterest 
a Meee a its facilities, Another device is a bulletin to pupils, 

y the sample which follows. 


DO YOU KNow? 
1. What is meant by the “golden hands 


; ssia le”? 
Atlantic Monthly, NS ae of the Russian people 
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2. How to fit two boys and all their belongings into one room? 
Good Housekeeping, August, 1953. 

8. Which are the twelve most fascinating cities of North America? 
Holiday, July, 1953. 

4, How to buy clothes good for four years of college? 
Mademoiselle, August, 1953. 

5. That orchids grow wild in Alaska? 
Natural History, June, 1953. 

6. How to make a 3-D album? 
Photography, September, 1953. 

T. How two-way radio is used on construction jobs? 
Popular Mechanics, September, 1953. 

8. Which country surpasses the United States in making jet planes? 
Skyways, July, 1958. 

9. What 1954 cars will be like? 
U.S. News and World Report, September, 1958. j 

10. That Stockholm is, this summer, celebrating its 700th anniversary? 
Saturday Review, September 5, 1953. 

11. That gossip can kill you? 
Today's Health, July, 1953. 

12. What your favorite senator said in Congress yesterday? Read the 
Congressional Record from day to day. 

If the library staff can be increased to such a point that it is feasible 
to do so, it should be very profitable for the librarian to visit the class- 
rooms to see and to understand the needs of both pupils and teachers. 
A librarian with such a background should be able to organize the li- 
brary and its services to be of the greatest stimulation and value to the 
school. Librarians in schools that have outstanding service usually 
keep in touch with what is going on in the classroom. 

One further device is that of requiring the librarian to approve all 
orders for supplementary books. In large systems much duplication 
and waste may occur if teachers are permitted to order books with- 
out surveying the bookshelves of the library. The librarian who 
Serves on the committee for book selection may be in a position to 
offer valuable technical advice in the selection of instructional mate- 
tials, 

Supplementing the Instructional Material through the Use of the 
Library, The newer methods of teaching make greater demands on 
the library than have ever been made before. The trend toward using 
more and varied materials is unmistakable. The various plans of 
SUpervised study and the long-unit assignments demand increased 
"eading materias, Schools using the newer curriculum approaches 
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find it necessary to make increased demands upon the library. They 
further need much library material on hand in the classroom where 
the activities are taking place. Provision is made to check out many 
books and much material for long periods of time. Some of the mate- 
rials often remain in the classroom as a permanent collection. Other 
materials are transferred from the library for the period needed and 
replaced at the close of study. 

Supplying Materials for Classrooms. In addition to the plan of 
lending books to the classroom for the duration of a particular unit or 
activity, other methods of making material available are: (1) pupils 
leave the classroom and come to the library individually during the 
class period, (2) classes come to the library during the class period, (3) 
books used in various classes are placed on reserve shelves in the li- 
brary. The most satisfactory methods appear to be those of develop- 
ing classroom libraries and of sending pertinent books to classrooms 
as needed, This type of service demands a librarian who keeps in 
touch with the work of the classrooms, who is familiar with modem 
methods of teaching, and who is not unduly concerned if a few books 
disappear when they are freely available in the classroom and in 
open stacks in the library, 

The lending of books to the classroom assumes sizable proportions 
when it is practiced extensively. In a school of five hundred pupils it 
may well involve lending several thousand books during the year for 
varying periods of time. In large schools it proves to be economical 
if the work is arranged so that no two teachers in a department in- 
struct the same unit at the same time. 

Having classes come to the library during the class period may 
prove satisfactory if there is a sufficient number of conference rooms. 
The practice of sending individuals or small groups to the library to 
work in conference rooms is particularly valuable in schools where 
the pupils hav e no study periods, as is frequently the case in elemen- 
l oe oe saa Many high schools also use the hour 

The use of R a a T o ion of 
teachers and librari ee et the Sa ee : 

an and the understanding by the librarian of the 


need of duplicates in the classroom libraries of the books most fre- 


quently used, Its success is also dependent on the librarian’s being 
conversant with the probl 


ali: ems of instruction either through visitation 
© tae cassrooms or through frequent conferences with the teachers: 
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The Teachers’ Use of the Library. No library can be wholly suc- 
cessful unless the teachers use it, are aware of its resources, see the 
possibility of its use as an instructional aid, and encourage its use 
through the procedures they employ in their teaching. It has been 
mentioned before that the use of the library by the teachers them- 
selves is one of the most tellin g marks of a well-ordered library. 

Probably nothing encourages the use of libraries more than to have 
them in the classrooms, However, some other ways in which efficient 
teachers encourage library usage are: (1) telling pupils of books that 
might interest them, (2) excusing pupils to go to the library as the 
need for reference materials arises, (3) making assignments requiring 
the pupils to use the resources of the library, (4) distributing sug- 
gested readings through mimeographed materials. 

Other ways considered successful are taking classes to the library, 
using posters on the bulletin board of the classroom, teaching pupils 
how to use the li brary, and library exhibits of projects that have been 
completed duri ng library periods. Probably it is fair to say that un- 
less the teachers know what the library contains, and believe in ex- 
tensive reading, they will not use it themselves nor will they advise 
their pupils to do so. The librarian must take the initiative in familiar- 
izing the faculty with the resources of the library if the teachers do 
Rot seek them out, and must secure teacher co-operation in purchas- 
ing with the funds available what is most necessary, and in stimulat- 
ng the use of books and materials: 

_ Professional Books and Periodicals. Whenever the school budget 
ìs adequate, a small amount should be spent regularly for the pur- 
chase of the most useful professional periodicals and the most signifi- 
cant new professional books, (This, of course, does not imply that 
teachers should not also purchase the professional material they need 
individually.) Such material should be accessioned in the school 
ibrary where it is at hand for the teachers. The availability of pro- 
fessional material will also tend to increase the teacher's use of the 
“tary, The librarian should adopt some systematic method of in- 
ira’ the professional staff when such materials are added to the 
THE LIBRARY STAFF 

Professional School Librarians. The size of the staff recommended 
as been based almost entirely upon the enrollment of the school. 
Authorities are in general agreement that schools having fewer pupils 
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than one hundred can be served by a teacher-librarian.* The teacher 
who serves in that capacity would have, in addition to her educational 
qualifications for teaching, at least twelve semester hours in library 
science, She would be freed from teaching a part of the day to carry 
out her library duties, In a school with an enrollment of 100 to 300 
students, it is recommended that the librarian spend at least half her 
time with the library assignment. Schools with enrollments exceeding 
three hundred pupils need the services of a full-time, trained li- 
brarian. When libraries serve all grades or community service, addi- 
tional help may be required. 

The load the librarian carries is more important but is not so easily 
measured as the enrollment. The combined library-study hall in- 
creases the load and circulation above that expected in separate li- 
brary and study halls. The long period (60 minutes) tends to make the 
combined library-study hall load less than does the short period. For 
in the former case pupils spend one third of the day in library-study 
halls whereas in the latter case they ordinarily spend one half the day. 

The responsibility for making adequate provision for library serv- 
ice rests with the principal or superintendent who is responsible for 
the administration of the school. The important part the library 
plays in the newer methods of teaching requires that this matter re- 
ceive consideration. In schools that need more than one librarian, it 
will be advisable to secure an expert clerical assistant. This may be 
done at less expense, and frequently will relieve the librarian more 
than would an assistant librarian. 


Pupil Assistants. It is common practice to utilize pupil assistants 
in the library. In so 
staff. In many schools the pupils volunteer their services as a method 


of serving the general interest of the school, or for the purpose of get- 
ting “extra credit” 


return books to the library sh 
at the charge desk, arrange bulletin board displays, and assist with 
general library housekeeping, - 

The experience pupil a 


ssistants gain can be a most worthwhile one. 
However, good planning 


is necessary if the greatest benefit both to 


8 L. F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chic 


2 ye ibrary Associa- 
tion, 1947, p. 119. ago: American Library 
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the individual and to the library is to be attained.® Competent super- 
vision by the librarian is needed in planning the work and arranging 
that the tasks performed will contribute to the pupil’s educational de- 
velopment. Routine tasks soon lose their challenge unless variety is 
added, There should be some attempt to assist the pupils in develop- 
ing work habits and to utilize the social values of library experience. 
The librarian will find it to her advantage to conduct training periods 
for these assistants, Only through systematic planning is it possible to 
make wise use of pupil assistants, 

Duties of the Librarian. A knowledge of children’s literature and 
modern classroom methods is just as indispensable to the school li- 
brarian as is a knowledge of the technical aspects of library work. The 
purchasing of suitable materials and properly apportioning expendi- 
tures among the various departments of the school in order that all are 
provided for adeqn iately is in itself a task of sizable proportions. Help- 
ing teachers to train pupils in the use of the library and stimulating 
the use of the library are major responsibilities. To make the library 
a quiet place where pupils like to be, yet without the formality so 
often connected with the study hall, requires tact and ingenuity. The 
Personal qualities of kindness, patience, sincerity, tact, impartiality, 
and an understanding of anda liking for children are no less desirable 
in the librarian than in the teacher. Certainly the librarian should 
have the training equivalent to that required by other teachers, with 
sufficient training in library science to carry on her special duties. 
This should mean a minimum requirement of the bachelor’s degree 
for the elementary school and the master’s degree for the secondary _ 
school. That the qualifications, both academic and personal, are not 
Possible of realization is supported by the practices of many 
Schools that reach or exceed the suggestions made in this chapter. 

. -6 effectiveness of the librarian in carrying out her duties can be 
increased with the assistance of an understanding principal. The li- 

re arian should be included as a member of curriculum planning com- 
mittees and in other positions of importance that will make it possible 


for the library to assume its proper role in the functioning of the 
school, 
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EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS 


Evaluation is a relatively new term in education. As applied to 
the appraisal of student progress it is a much more comprehensive 
concept than that of “marks” used periodically by teachers in report- 
ing the character of pupil achievement to parents. Periodic ap- 
praisal of progress by “marks” is a tradition in American schools at 
all levels—elementary, secondary, and college. No one questions the 
teacher's responsibility for passing judgment on the achievement 
of students. But the teacher's judgment must not be regarded as a 
final judgment. The school principal in the elementary or the sec- 
ondary school, as an institutional head, has responsibility for the 
character of the evaluating done by his teachers. This responsibility 
makes him a partner in the classroom enterprises of his teachers, He 
must therefore share with them the responsibility for evaluating the 
Progress of the students. 

Student Progress may be evaluated crudely or with considerable 
Precision, Too frequently the evaluation has been largely subjec- 
tive. Tt has been based on general impressions and not on an accu- 
rate appraisal of change from one measuring period to another. 

n some schools improvement in the evaluation of student progress 

as been attempted through the administration of standardized 
tests Which make possible comparison with established grade norms. 
ndividual Scores are then studied for diagnostic purposes, and 
Temedial or corrective work is undertaken in the light of the test 
results, Progress is then evaluated in terms of the improvement re- 
vealed in the scores made on a comparable test administered at a 
su sequent date, This sort of evaluation represents a great advance 
1 o that based solely on teacher opinion, but it is still only a step in 
ne direction of the kind of evaluation which can and should be car- 
on in present day schools. 
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WHY EVALUATION IS NECESSARY 

In America public education has become a function of the State, 
The purpose of education is not realized in so far as the State is con- 
cerned unless students are prepared for worthy citizenship in demo- 
cratic society. The realization of the citizenship function requires 
that the school evaluate at every stage of progress the growth and 
development of its students as citizens, Formerly, progress was 
measured chiefly in terms of growth in learning in the subjects of 
instruction. Students were marked in each area of instruction on an 
achievement scale ranging from a high of 100 per cent to a passing 
mark of 65 or 70 per cent, according to the passing standard set by 
the school. Pupils considered as having achieved below the standard 
for passing were designated as “failures.” The percentage of pupils 
in a class receiving marks of “failure” varied with the marking pat- 
tern of the teacher, 

Progress reports very generally ignored the evaluation of growth 
in citizenship on the part of pupils. Some schools gave a mark for 
conduct. In time dissatisfaction of school officials and parents led to 


improvements in evaluation both in the characteristics rated and in 
the methods employed. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAILURE 

As conceived by teachers in the past, “failure” merely meant un- 
satisfactory progress on the part of students so marked. The only 
temedy known for failure was to repeat the work of the grade. It 
seemed never to have occurred to the early teachers that failure 
might be relative with the students thus judged, Some might almost 
have passed, others might have achieved very little. In fact, a scale 
could have been developed for the failing students, ranging from 
progress just below the passing mark to practically no progress at all. 
Indeed, it might have been true in some instances that a student who 
was given a failing mark had actually profited more from the learn- 
ing experiences of the grade than another student who had received 
a barely passing mark. The distinction made might indicate the in- 


ability of the teacher to recognize sharp differences in the achieve 
ment of the students, 


The only remedy for inability to progress satisfactorily was more 


drill and more time in repeating work considered unsatisfactory: 
Standards were unknown and the methods in use did not permit the 
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comparison of results among students or between schools. That the 
results were not commensurate with the time spent in many schools 
became apparent to intelligent laymen who were able to take stock 
of the progress being made by their own children. 

As early as 1894 a journalist named Rice! conducted a series of 
written spelling tests containing a common list of words in a num- 
ber of widely scattered public schools. The correlation which he 
found between the test results in the different schools and the time 
given to the teaching of spelling in these schools was insignificant. 
Children in some schools devoting half as much time to spelling as in 
other schools spelled the list of words equally well. The findings led 
Rice to prepare articles on “The F utility of the Spelling Grind” pro- 
testing the waste involved in the teaching of spelling. In due time 
educators were forced to face the issue of developing better methods 
of teaching and measuring achievement in spelling. Stigmatizing 
students with marks of failure in spelling and requiring them to re- 
peat the study of the required word lists did not solve the problems 
involved. At best the failing mark indicated only a bad state of af- 
fairs for the students concerned. The real need was for educational 
diagnosis and remedial instruction as well as a different method 
of teaching spelling and more refined methods of evaluating prog- 
ress, 

Over fifty years have elapsed since Rice’s study, but the success- 
ful evaluation of the progress of pupils is still an unsolved problem. 
Scientific instruments for the measurement of progress in all the 
areas of instruction have been developed, and many principals and 
teachers now use these instruments in their efforts to evaluate the 
Progress of their pupils. In spite of the advancement made in meas- 
urement the schools are still unable to use evaluation to the extent 
desired in preventing student failure. f 

Failure in the Primary Grades. The percentage of failures is 
usually highest in the first grade—often as high as 15 to 20 per eee: 
his is probably caused by the inability of pupils to learn to read in 
the school time available. Difference in mental maturity is generally 
given as the reason for disparities in achievement between students 
Ki beginning reading. The conventional plan of marking the stu- 


! The Forum, Vol. XXIII, 163-172, 409-419. 
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dents who are unable to make satisfactory progress in reading, fail- 
ures and requiring them to repeat the first grade has given place in 
some schools to a plan whereby the students of the first grade re- 
main with the same teacher throughout the primary period of three 
years in the hope that over this period the teacher will be able to 
discover and to remedy the learning difficulties which may prevent 
normal progress. In order to facilitate progress the primary period 
is broken up into a number of learning levels at which students are 
grouped according to their mental maturity and reading ability. 
The personnel of the groups is interchanged as progress in reading 
warrants, 

Failure in the Intermediate Grades, In the intermediate grades 
failure is most frequent in the content fields—arithmetic, language 
or English, geography, reading, and social studies. Students who 
have deficiencies in some subjects may be promoted or they may be 
retained, depending on the policy of the system. Caswell has shown 
that the range in percentage of nonpromotion in various schools in 
the same city is enormous, In one city the range was from 8 to 35 
per cent. On this point he states: 


In view of the wide variations in rates of non-promotion among schools 
of the same city, and the evidence limited as it is, that non-promotion is 
not directly related to achievement, the conclusion appears to be justified 
that variations in the amount of non-promotion in different schools is the 


result of chance elements such as the beliefs or whims of particular prin- 
cipals or teachers,? 


There is evidence that students who are not promoted are some 
times superior in achievement to those who are promoted. These stu- 
dents have not made the teacher aware of their knowledge and in 
some cases do not care to do so. Nonpromotion is therefore likely t0 
develop undesirable personality traits in children as they tend to set 
up defense mechanisms against failure. Repeated failure in school is 
bad mental hygiene for the children on whom it is practiced. 

On the basis of Akridge’s conclusions? regarding regular and it- 
regular promotion on academic achievement, on the findings 4 
PH. L. Caswell, Non-Promotion in Elementary Schools. Nashville, Tenn: 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 1933 p. 138 


3G. H. Akridge, Pupil P ici 5 f 
College, Gokai. TA eee ges New York: Tea 
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Cook,* on the implications of Caswell’s study, and on the findings 
relating to trial promotion, it appears desirable to promote all stu- 
dents who are regular in attendance and to give educational diag- 
nosis and remedial instruction to those who need it. Promotion to 
high school is usually conditioned on completing subject matter in 
the elementary schools, although some forward-looking schools 
accept all children of proper chronological age and provide for their 
needs. In the junior and senior high schools promotion is commonly 
made by subject. Over 90 per cent of the secondary schools compel 
students who have failed a subject required for graduation to re- 
peat the subject in which they have failed. 

Failure in Secondary Schools, The problem of eliminating failure 
in the secondary school may be attacked in several ways. The use 
of diagnostic tests and remedial instruction should be employed in 
all cases of difficulty, An adequate guidance system which functions 
so that all students who have difficulties may receive counsel from 
sympathetic teachers who are willing to make changes in the pro- 
gram when changes are advisable should also prove helpful. Such 
devices as special classes for the deviate children, differentiated 
curriculums, and methods suited to the students of various ability 
levels are also valuable. These measures are discussed at length in 
other chapters. 

The curriculum of the secondary school needs overhauling to pro- 
vide adequately for the majority of the students who do not go to 
college, The mathematical-classical eurrieuluin which is all too cone 
mon, particularly in the small secondary schools, needs to be revised. 
Just what the core for general education at the high school level 
should be is the subject of vigorous discussion. $ 

Faculty study of the problem of nonpromotion and retardation 
is a much more rational method of solving the problem than is ad- 
ministrative order, Unless the teachers who have been using failure 
as a part of their teaching technique are brought to a realization of 

© problems, and as a result of discussion and study are prepared 
°F a transition, there will be little improvement in educational re- 
sult. Because failure is closely connected with non-attendance, 


tW. W, Cook, “S actice of Non-Promotion on Pupils of 

4 » Some Effects of the Practice of Non 
Low Achievement,” The Effect of Administrative Practices on the Character of 
a Education Process, Washington: National Education Association, 1940, pp. 
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whether for illness or other reasons, it is unlikely that failure will 
be eliminated entirely from the schools. The trend toward a reduc- 
tion of failure which began earlier in the century may be expected 
to continue. Perhaps it is not inappropriate to mention that adequate 
and complete records for every student kept up to date on a cumu- 
lative form are essential in the successful study of the problems of 
promotion and retardation and of the whole problem of classifica- 
tion. Some of the items which the cumulative record should contain 
are pedagogical history, health record, personal and family history, 
mental ability, social development, special abilities, and extracur- 
ricular record, These data furnish adequate material for the studies 
proposed. From time to time the principal may wish to test the 
classification of the entire enrollment in the school by means of 
age-grade and grade-progress studies which should be made on the 
basis of serious study by the entire faculty. 


USE OF MARKING SYSTEMS IN EVALUATION 

As previously indicated, some form of evaluation of the progress 
of students in school will always be expected and required. The 
evaluation may be given in the form of written comments by teach- 
ers or of symbols or marks, the general meaning of which is defined. 
In the past, and to Some extent today, marks have been based on 
class recitations, essay examinations, and teachers’ judgment. Ih 
some schools these are still recorded on a percentage scale on which 
Some point, as 60, 70, or 75, is arbitrarily chosen for passing. Marks 
below that point are recorded as failures, Perhaps a mark of 743 
failing and 75 is passing in a particular school. 

The objective testing movement has demonstrated that teachers 
cannot distinguish so closely in respect to the growth of their stu- 
dents, Errors also creep in because the examination measures only 
a sample of the student’s knowledge and is consequently subject to 
sampling error in that it may rate him too high or too low. For about 


forty years much of the information regarding the unreliability of 
teachers’ marks has been known; 


average percentage of 94.73 while the next in line is 94.70! To main- 
tain that the one student is Superior to the other on the basis of the 
fallible judgments of their teachers is ludicrous, It would be far bet 
ter to award highest honors by vote of faculty or of classmates. 
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A difficulty with a system of comparative marking is that it does 
not contribute properly to child development. Parents and teachers 
are no longer satisfied in knowing merely where a given student 
stands in accomplishment with respect to other members of a group. 
Knowledge of the amount he has progressed above his own record 
and whether or not he is achieving in accordance with his expected 
rate appear to be more vital in his development than the traditional 
comparisons. 

Yeager has pointed out that measurement is necessary to learn 
more of the students themselves, their achievement, both group and 
individual, as well as for purposes of classification and promotion. 
Other uses suggested by him include developing motivation, pro- 
moting competition, providing diagnosis, determining honors, aiding 
in guidance, predicting pupil success, and ascertaining various as- 
pects of the school’s efficiency. 

Although one may question whether these uses are proper func- 
tions of the marking system, they do present data for further con- 
sideration. It is generally assumed that the marking system is de- 
signed to evaluate achievement; however, it is just as important to 
appraise the child’s development in personality, character, and citi- 
Zenship traits. This leads to a discussion of marking practices. 

Tt has been advocated that letter grades be given on a five-point 
OF seven-point scale. This suggestion is logical in that a teacher can 
distinguish five or seven degrees in achievement in a class. However, 
Where such systems have been installed it soon developed that some 
teachers graded too high and others too low; some gave 50 per cent 

” grades and no “F” grades, others gave 30 per cent “F” grades 
and 1 per cent “A” grades. It could be and was demonstrated that a 
student who failed for one teacher might be an “A” student for an- 
Other, 

Many school systems follow the procedure of making systematic 
Studies of the marks which the various teachers issue at the grading 
Periods, This practice tends to make instructors cognizant of their 
Marking peculiarities. Marks may vary widely from one department 
to another, The chances of failing in one subject may be several 
times as Sreat as those in another subject. Attempts have been made 
to Standardize marking practices by the adoption of a faculty ruling 
which the percentage of marks allotted is arbitrarily set. This 


5 


W. A, Yeager, Administration and the Pupil. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1949, p, 811, 
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method is questionable since it is likely to be ignored and, more im- 
portant, does not make provision for the individual differences exist- 
ing within the various groups of students. 

Frequently a graph of the entire distribution of marks for the 
school, a graph of the individual teacher's marks, and a graph of 
the normal distribution of marks posted on the faculty bulletin 
board, without comment, will be sufficient to “bring into line” teach- 
ers who are seriously one-sided. Haying the teachers compute the 
percentage of marks assigned and then prepare a graph on the basis 
of the computations will focus attention on their practices of mark- 
ing. There may be valid reasons why a given class differs markedly 
from the normal curve. After the teacher has computed the per- 
centages, he should be able to justify the deviation from the normal 
pattern, if such exists. For example, one would scarcely expect to 
find failing marks in the highest of six sections grouped according 
to ability, nor would one expect to find many “A” marks in a reme- 
dial English section when a system is used comparing them to stu- 


per cent; C, 88 per cent; D, 24 per cent; and F, 7 per cent.® It is doubt- 
ful whether many schools would follow this system to the point of 
awarding as many failing marks as those denoting excellence. In fact, 


it is probably true that many systems use a five-point system in which 
the failing ma 


$ 8 system by interesting teachers in the 
co-operative study of tests and ex 4 : 


6 H axler. To, i . 
a z E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper and Bros., 1945, 
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cipal may be instrumental in stimulating several teachers at the 
sixth-grade level, or all the teachers of English at the tenth-grade 
level, to consider the objectives of instruction which they are car- 
tying out. It is a logical conclusion that these teachers then should 
construct co-operatively a test which measures the objectives of 
instruction, 

This test would undoubtedly be scored by the individual teach- 
ers, but the range of marks would be representative of the entire 
group. It might be possible that all students assigned to one teacher 
would be rated “A” on the basis of such a test and that all students 
assigned to another would be rated “D.” The assumption stated 
would not be likely to happen, even though pupils were grouped by 
ability, because some students would work up to capacity and others 
would not. A principal who is interested in improving instruction 
should seek to promote the co-operative attack on instructional prob- 
lems by teachers whenever it is possible to do so, since such a co- 
operative procedure will do much to reduce the inequalities in rating 
within a department or grade. ‘ 

There is a growing tendency to rate students on achievement and 
to give a supplementary evaluation of citizenship, effort, or deport- 
ment. This procedure is defensible, although there is little doubt 
that some students at the lower end of the scale will probably be 
given the lowest passing mark. Certainly little justification exists for 
having students repeat courses if they have worked faithfully and 
could probably accomplish little more from repeating the work. 

As a help to teachers in using the five-point scale, it is desirable 
to have descriptive terms that will aid them in arriving at decisions. 
Such descriptive terms should be explained to the students and 
Sent to the home so that parents may be conversant with the terms. 

One example is that used by many high schools in the state of 

isconsin. It is as follows: 

A-This mark indicates that the student has given evidence of a genuine 
Interest in the subject and has done work in quantity and quality far 
7 excess of the standards set forth for a satisfactory passing grade. 

~ his mark indicates that the student has given evidence of an awaken- 

ing intellectual interest by doing work in quantity and quality above 


© standards set forth for a assing grade. 
~This mark is a satisfactory pasting grade. It indicates that the student 


aS acquired the necessary ability to proceed in the subject and can 
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use the ability where applicable. This grade is satisfactory for college 
entrance at the University of Wisconsin. 

D—This mark indicates that the student has not acquired the necessary 
ability to work efficiently at the next tasks in the subject, or to use the 
ability efficiently in other situations where it is applicable. The “D” 
mark is the lowest passing grade; it usually indicates that the student 
will fail in the subject if he continues it another semester with no 
greater success, 

F—This mark indicates that no credit is given toward graduation or prog- 
ress in the curriculum. Failures are recorded on the student’s perma- 
nent record. 


One scale which is somewhat different from those used in the 
past is that developed by committees of teachers working under the 
Hight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association: 


O, is OUTSTANDING; The student has reached an outstanding stage 
of development in the characteristic and field indicated; that is, a stage 


distinctly above that usual for pupils of the same age and similar oppor- 
tunities. 


A, is ABOVE USUAL. The student has reached a stage of development 


somewhat higher thari usual, perhaps with promise of eventually reaching 
a superior level. j 
U, is AT USUAL STAGE: The student is at approximately the usual 


stage of development for age and opportunity. This anticipates successful 
completion of the course. 


B, is BELOW USUAL: The student is sufficiently below the usual 
stage in this field to need particular help from the home and institution ot 
greater effort on the part of the pupil. 

S, is SERIOUSLY BELOW: The student is seriously below an accept- 
able standard in the field indicated, and is unlikely to complete the course 
satisfactorily.7 

Some schools have adopted the practice of sending an analytical 
and detailed report of a student's achievement in a given subject. 
Under such a plan, the purposes of the course would be listed on 4 
sheet, and provision made for marking the student's progress on the 
various purposes indicated. The student’s habits of work in the spe- 
cific course would also receive detailed attention. Such reports for a 
given subject require much work on the part of each teacher, but 
the plan has merit in that it may offer a more meaningful report t 
the student and the parent. 

Other school systems have attempted to improve their marking 


7 Manual for Cumulativ 


i 
tion, 1947, p 11 e Hogy Washington: American Council on Educ 
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practices by assigning marks with respect to a student’s ability. In 
such cases, it becomes necessary for the teacher to determine, by ob- 
jective means, a student's capacity to learn, and to assign marks in- 
dicating to what degree a student achieves with respect to his ca- 
pacity. Those who support this plan point out that it serves to mo- 
tivate the superior student and is rewarding to the pupil who has 
little ability, since his mark depends upon his own progress and not 
upon that made by the class as a whole. 

Another promising device with respect to marking is that de- 
scribed by Ruth Strang, in which students participate in appraising 
their own efforts. Students are urged to report upon themselves con- 
ceming specific goals which they set for themselves. This author be- 
lieves that such responsibility for self-appraisal may contribute to 
the student’s maturity in that he may become both more realistic and 
objective concerning himself.8 

Need for Research. Marking systems offer opportunities for ex- 
tended experimentation and research at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. The elementary school has shown the greatest 
deviation from traditional systems, although a number of high 
schools are also making innovative departures in their progress re- 
Ports. An example is that of the Rich Township High School which 
Provides the parent with an evaluation of the growth of the student 
in school, citizenship, study and work habits, and subject matter, 
knowledge and skill, without giving an achievement mark in the 
‘reas of instruction (see Figure 7). This report is sent to parents four 
times a year. The card is made out by each teacher, thus permitting 
comparison of the progress of each student under his several teach- 
ers. In some elementary schools, the marking system has been aban- 
doned completely. Instead of the usual report card, a student’s prog- 
Tess is described by an informal letter or personal conference with 
the parent.” No such plan should be adopted unless the extra time 
and labor involved under such an arrangement are provided, and 
the parents and teachers have had ample opportunity to appraise 
the scheme. No plan can be offered which will meet the needs of all 
students in all situations. Professional ingenuity and scientific con- 
Sideration offer the greatest promise in this development. 

“ Ruth Strang, Reporting to Parents. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


niversity, 1947, pp. 84-90. 
ee discússion on parent-teacher conferences in Chapter 20. 
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Period Characteristics 
CHO CITIZENSHIP 
1 2 3 4 SCHOOL 


Getting along well with classmates, 

Cooperating with teachers. 

Taking an active part in discussion and classwork, 

Leading occasionally in group activities. 

Taking good care of personal and school property. 

Sharing responsibility in making the school a good place 
in which to study, work, and play. A 

Contributing something special to the welfare, satisfac- 
tion, or benefit of others. 


STUDY AND WORK HABITS 


Paying attention to instructions. 

Organizing work well. 

Completing assignments on time, 

Exceeding minimum course requirements. 

Using library services efficiently, 

Sticking with (and concentrating on) the job at hand. 
Working up to ability, 


SUBJECT MATTER KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 


Reading with ease and understandi ng. 

Speaking clearly and effectively. 

Expressing ideas well in writing (including correct usage 
of grammar, spelling, and punctuation). 

Leaning factual information and/or subject skills. 

Thinking critically and discriminating in value judgments. 

Demonstrating resourcefulness in solving problems. 

Applying knowledge and skill to common problems and 
activities, 

+ mark indicates unusually satisfactory performance. 

— mark indicates need for improvement. 
No mark indicates reasonable progress. 


Fig. 7. Characteristics evaluated in quarterly pupil progress report of the 
Rich Township High School, Park Forest, Illinois. 


PROMOTION AND EVALUATION 
Studies of School Progress. During the early years of the present 
century attention was focused on the problems of retardation in the 
school by L. P. Ayres in a book entitled Laggards in Our Schools” 
and by E. L. Thorndike in a study of “Promotion, Retardation, and 
Elimination,” Statistical studies of school progress are also found 
in the annual teports of principals to the superintendent and in 


10 New York: Rus: 


sell Sage F i 
11 Psychological ge Foundation, 1909, 


Clinic, Vol. II (January and February, 1910), 232-240. 
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those of the superintendent to the board of education. Age-grade 
and grade-progress studies are reported in many of the early school 
surveys. The causes of elimination and failure were studied to dis- 
cover practical means of keeping students happily engaged in worth- 
while activities in the schools. Studies of students overage and un- 
derage for their grade, while revealing great differences from one 
city to another, disclosed that the percentage of overage students was 
much greater than the percentage of underage students. Among the 
practical devices adopted to obviate these conditions were semi- 
annual promotions. 

Promotion Practices. The usual promotion period in large cities 
was twice a year; in smaller cities, once a year. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the cities over 30,000 population and about 40 per cent of the 
cities of all sizes employed semiannual promotions. Data collected 
from 555 school systems showed that between 1920 and 1980, 51 sys- 
tems had changed from the semiannual to the annual promotion 
plan and 68 had changed from the annual to the semiannual. More 
recent data, collected in 1938 from 866 school systems, indicated that 
of those which had changed promotional policies within five years, 
by far the greater number had changed from the semiannual to the 
annual plan. 

The proponents of semiannual promotions have been vigorous in 
upholding the plan; the opponents have been equally vigorous in de- 
nouncing it. There appears to be no advantage claimed for annual 
Promotion which has not been stated as a disadvantage of semiannual 
Promotion, Conversely, there is no disadvantage of the annual plan 
Which has not been claimed as an advantage of the semiannual plan. 
At the present time the trend is away from the semiannual promotion 
to the annual plan. The consensus is that the semiannual promotion 
Plan has not accomplished all that was claimed for it. 

A In 8eneral, the evidence places the burden of proof on those who 
Msist on semiannual promotions, The semiannual plan as an ad- 
Ministrative measure was found to cause greater difficulties in ad- 
Justment among pupils, greater dissipation of teachers’ energies (in 
registration), and more clerical work. It is, therefore, less economical 
an annual promotions. 
k Greater administrative difficulties are experienced with semian- 
nual Promotions in small schools than in large schools. It is in 
small” secondary schools that the second semester offerings for be- 
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ginning groups are most meager. Sometimes the offerings to pupils 
entering at midyear are as much as 40 per cent less than for those 
entering in the autumn. 

The midyear entrants tend to drop out of school in greater num- 
bers during the first semester, although the percentage which finally 
graduate is the same. The midyear entrants tend to graduate in one 
semester less than the normal period more frequently than do the 
fall entrants; a larger percentage also spend an extra semester in 
school. Semiannual promotion tends to furnish less continuous rela- 
tion between teacher and students since a student may have a dif- 
ferent teacher in each subject each semester. 

A plan designed to reduce the amount of failure and to decrease 
retardation was adopted in St. Louis, Missouri, under the administra- 
tion of Superintendent William T. Harris. This plan required the 
evaluation of student progress every ten weeks and the seorganiza- 
tion of classes. It was thought that by the quarterly promotion of 
students, waste from the repetition of work considered unsatisfac- 
tory would be reduced. The plan, while conceived for the benefit 
of students, introduced difficulties in organization and administra- 
tion and greatly increased the number of teachers under whom the 
student would work during his residence in school. Although fa- 
vorably regarded by top administrators in the St. Louis Schools, the 
plan was never accepted by other school systems. 

Promotion of all Pupils. Some educators have questioned the value 
of failing children and requiring them to repeat work. A number of 
school systems have 100 per cent promotions of children from grade 
to grade. In other school systems students are promoted condition- 
ally at the end of the semester or year. If those who are given trial 
promotions do satisfactory work, they are retained in the grade t0 
which they were promoted conditionally. If their work is unsatis- 
factory after a trial period of perhaps six weeks, they are returned 
to the lower classification, 

Of more than 500 Superintendents who answered the question 
about the desirability of trial promotions cited on page 205 in this 
chapter, 76 per cent answered in the affirmative. The percentage of 
superintendents answering affirmatively was practically the samé, 
regardless of size of school system. 

Sixty-three per cent of the superintendents who answered the 
questionnaire favored promotion to the junior high school of all 
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children who had spent six years in the elementary school, Fifty-six 
per cent of the same superintendents favored promotion to the sen- 
ior high school of students who are approximately 15 years of age 
and who have spent three years in the junior high school. The senior 
high school should then offer the students educational opportunities 
commensurate with their abilities. 

An investigation of the effect of nonpromotion in comparison with 
trial promotion was reported by Cook in 1940.12 Complete records 
were available for 650 potential failures in the elementary schools of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, of whom 312 were included in the study. Two 
groups of pupils at each grade level were matched on the basis of 
chronologica’ age, intelligence quotient, and reading comprehension. 
One group was promoted and the other group was allowed to repeat 
the work of the half grade in which it had failed. Of a total of 32 
comparisons made between the passed and failed groups, 16 were in 
favor of each group. His study indicates that the hypothesis which 
holds that a sti ident of low achievement will profit more from remain- 
ing in the grade in which he was failed than by being promoted is 
doubtful, He concludes that so far as achievement is concemed, the 
Crucial issue appears to be not whether the slow-learning student is 
Passed or failed, but how adequately his needs are met wherever he 
18 placed, Cook indicates that the vital instructional problem is to 
furnish a teacher with adequate instructional materials and teaching 
Methods so that he may cope with a range of ability, often a span of 


from six to ten years, in his class. With this point of view the authors 
agree, j 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN THE EVALUATION OF 
PUPIL PROGRESS 
As Previously indicated, evaluation is a much more comprehen- 
RG Process than is implied in the appraisal of school progress. De- 
‘Pile the great amount of study given to marks and marking sys- 
tems it should be clear that no amount of tinkering with marking 
ystems will ever adequately solve the educational problems in- 
Volved in evaluation. The process of evaluation is an integral part 


12 yy : : 
Lo ie W. Cook, “Some Effects of the Practice of Non-Promotion on Pupils of 
h W Achievement,” The Effect of Administrative Practices on the Character of 
e ducation Process, Washington: National Education Association, 1940, pp. 
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of learning and teaching. Merely recording judgments of progress 
in written reports or in symbols does not suffice for evaluation. 

Evaluation must be conceived as “a continuous process of inquiry, 
based upon criteria developed cooperatively in the school-com- 
munity, and conceived with the study, interpretation, and guidance 
of socially desirable changes in the behavior of children.” 

As characterized by Shane and McSwain, evaluation involves a 
painstaking study of student growth and development by teachers, 
principal, and available special assistants and consultants provided 
by the school system. The subjective judgments of student progress 
based on casual classroom observations and the scores made on 
examinations and tests are only a mere beginning of the modern 
process of evaluation. 

Competencies Needed in Evaluation. The assumption of responsi- 
bility for evaluation by a school staff presupposes at least six com- 
petencies in the evaluative process: 

1, Acquisition of a fairly comprehensive knowledge of each student at 
the time of admission to the school as the basis of future progress. 

2. Understanding of the values in education to be realized for the stu- 
dents through the services of the school, 


8. Identification of difficulties or problems experienced by students in 
the pursuit of values. 


4. Ability to use measuring instruments and careful observation in col- 
lecting information, in analyzing data, and in interpreting findings. 

5. Technical skill in providing learning situations through which stu- 
dents will overcome their difficulties in the acquisition of the values sought 
for them by the school. 

6. Taking stock of progress made by students and guiding them in con- 
tinuous growth and development during their membership in class or 
school. 

Improving Teachers in Evaluation. To help staff members acquire 
these competencies, workshops are conducted in many school sys- 
tems. In other systems staff members are sent to summer schools 
in institutions of higher learning to participate in workshops for the 
study of human growth and development, Many school systems still 
rely on supervision as the means of improving teachers in evaluation. 

The development of an effective program of evaluation in a local 
school depends in no small measure on the ability of the school 


principal to interpret the purpose and the processes of evaluation to 


13 H, G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evaluation and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum. New York: Henry Holt and Co.. 1951. 
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teachers. If they do not know how to make use of school records, 
assistance must be provided in drawing upon the information con- 
tained in the cumulative files. Most teachers can no doubt be im- 
proved in the observation of child behavior. The main difference 
here between skilled and unskilled observation, according to Olson, 
“lies in the knowledge of what to look for; skill in the sampling of 
‘Situations and in making a record, and the ability to construct a 
framework of hypotheses and concepts that permit an interpreta- 
tion of what is seen,” 
T The principal must also develop in his teachers a scientific attitude 
toward improved measuring instruments, They must be helped to 
Tealize that only through the controlled performances of students on 
Properly prepared tests can they evaluate the mental processes and 
leaming progress of their pupils. When the right attitude toward 
Mproved measuring instruments is developed on the part of a corps 
‘Of teachers, a long stride has been made in preparing them in the 
“Processes of evaluation. i 
Most teachers will need to have their conception of tests and test- 
g broadened. The values they are seeking for their students through 
Mterent learning experiences should direct the selection of tests. 
Different types of measuring instruments are required in evaluating 
Miogtess in the retention of information, the development of skills, 
e demonstration of understanding, the formation of habits, and 
owth in affective learnings. The test results will reveal evidence, 
either positive or negative, of the behavioral changes sought in the 
growth and development of the students. 
5 hrough the careful observation of students in work and study 
tuations and the analysis of test results, learning difficulties can be 
gnosed and appropriate guidance given. The progress of many 
pils may be slow and uncertain because of hindering difficulties 
€arning that are frequently unknown to teacher and student. The 
eNtification of learning difficulties thus becomes a necessary step 
Process of efficient instruction. This being the case, the princi- 
Must provide assistance to his teachers in the diagnostic study of 
“nts, using school records and test results, and assisting in the 
vation of students at work. 
Role of Students and Parents in Evaluation. Sims believes that 


¢ Willard C. Olson, Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath-& Co., 1949, 
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students and parents have a role in evaluation as well as teachers 
and principal, because evaluation is as much a part of learning as 
of teaching. This makes evaluation a co-operative enterprise. 


Participation in identifying the learnings to be sought aids in the clari- 
fication of the pupil’s own purposes; having a part in planning the means 
of determining success requires that he Cadete his purposes into ob- 
servable changes in behavior; sharing in collecting and intepreting evi- 
dence of learning has the added advantage that it contributes to the kind 
of rapport that is so essential for good learning situations. The teacher 
who develops with his students a good rating scale for judging some skill, 
in effect, places a copy of his “final examination” in the hands of those stu- 
dents long before examination day. They can see the essential qualities 
which make up the skill and can judge themselves throughout the course 
of learning; they will know and accept the bases upon which their teacher 
proposes to judge them. 15 


The parent too is an important member of the team seeking to 
provide values for pupils through the school. It is in the home where 
the real test of progress is revealed. If desirable chan ges in behavior 
have resulted from the interaction of child and school, the changes 
will be manifested in the behavior of the child at home. However, 
the environment of the home may incite a different response on the 
part of the child from the environment of the school. A conflict in 
the process of habit formation may therefore result which is a deter- 
rent to desirable behavioral change. The best values in education 
will be received and the most progress will be made for the child 


whose home co-operates closely with the school. On this point Sims 
declares: 


As parents and others come to realize that the teacher's evaluations are 
made for the purpose of helping the child learn, we can expect that they 
will play a larger and larger role in the process. The truth is, of course, to 
date most of our so-called evaluation has not been done for the purpose 
of helping pupils.1¢ 
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HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 
Good health is an important asset of every citizen, Yet in this re- 
spect both adult and school populations are frequently lacking. The 
anual loss in wages, not to mention the human suffering, from 
Physical illness is enormous. The loss resulting from mental illness 
fan scarcely be measured. Then, too, the evidence shows that, as 
the nation becomes more highly industrialized and the population 
more largely urban, the tensions under which people live increase. 
Adequate release from tensions and positive methods of promoting 
both good physical and mental health are important. For many years 
health has been a fundamental consideration of those concerned in 
the general development of pupils, yet many principals have neg- 
lected this matter. 
Physical Health, In colonial times physical health was assumed to 
* an individual matter with which the schools had no concern. As 
© heed for voluntary activities grew, it became customary at the 
“condary level to introduce the formal gymnastics that had been 
developed in European countries, Even though modifications were 
r AE the systems were formalized and tended to be milita- 
Aai They failed to develop individual skills or recreatory habits. 
What later the plan to base the system of physical education on 
i ps yas developed and it has become the dominant note in the 
k x sical education program in American schools. The aim is to teach 
: n Which have a carryover value in later life and to develop skills 
© point where they provide recreational outlets for leisure time. 
be F Sports taught in classes of physical education cannot, eA 
ae Y those having carryover values in adult life. The nature o 
ai People, particularly adolescent boys, is such that games re- 
& group participation, such as football, basketball, and others, 
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rather than individual performance, are desired. Even though these 
games have little carryover value, they deserve a place in the physi- 
cal education program because they fill an important need in the 
lives of students. When the necessary skills have been taught to the 
point at which they may be used in games, they are utilized in the 
intramural program which grows out of, or is a logical extension of, 
the program of physical education. As was indicated in another 
chapter, the interscholastic sports program is the apex of the physi- 
cal education, intramural sports, and interscholastic programs, al- 
though the first two in no sense exist to enable the interscholastic 
program to prosper, 

In elementary schools progressive principals have introduced 
physical education programs based principally on sports, in prefer- 
ence to the haphazard or unplanned games which characterized the 
programs of an earlier day, 

Such matters as posture, personal hygiene, and health needs should 
not be overlooked. Many systems have planned programs of health 
and physical education from kindergarten through twelfth grade in 
order that the course in physical education may receive the attention 
it merits. 

Scope of the Physical Education Program. From what has been 
said it is obviously a mistake to consider the program of physical 
education only a means of promoting good physical health, impor- 
tant as that objective is. The physical education program alone can- 
not be expected to promote good physical health. The scope of this 
program is so broad that it includes the (1) physical, (2) mental, and 
(3) recreational needs of pupils. 

Physical Well-Being. Skills which become health habits are needed 
in promoting regular and wholesome recreation. In addition, in- 
formation must be furnished about physical welfare. The growing 
child should know how his body functions and develops and how 
he may best promote his growth. In teaching basic health concepts 
the teachers of physical education have been less efficient than in 
developing skills, ‘There are good reasons why such instruction 
should be delegated to other members of the staff, since the size of 
the classes in physical education and the character of the space 
provided are not ideal for teaching, However, the principal has a 
responsibility to see that health information is provided. 

Health Education. From humble beginnings restricted to sanita- 
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tion and the control of communicable disease, the program has grown 
to include (1) Health Education, (2) Health Services, and (3) Health- 
ful School Living.’ Health education is defined as “the process of 
providing learning experiences for the purpose of influencing knowl- 
edges, attitudes, and conduct relating to individual and group 
health,”2 

School health services are established to (1) appraise the health 
status of students, (2) counsel with boys and girls and their parents 
concerning the findings of the health appraisal, (3) encourage the 
correction of remediable defects, (4) help plan for the education of 
handicapped children, (5) help prevent and control disease, and (6) 
Provide emergency care for the sick and injured.? 

Healthful school living designates those activities related to the 
Provision of a safe sanitary, and attractive environment and a pro- 
gram that is conducive to normal growth and development.* 

In some schools the instruction concerning bodily development 
is delegated to the teacher of required courses in biology or science. 
But too frequently instruction furnished in science is only physical 
Science; or, if biological science is included, it tends to be formal 
instruction of the structure of plants and animals, with no relation 
to human development, In other schools the instructor in home 
economics furnishes some information. Not infrequently instruction 
in the social sciences gives knowledge on public health and related 
topics. Tt is the responsibility of the principal to ascertain that health 
Concepts become the heritage of every child who passes through the 
local school, 

Writings in the field of health education offer many pertinent ideas 
a A be utilized in setting up an instructional program. The ae 
a ‘Sue is that the need for a course of study be recognize dan 
„at all members of the faculty know what their responsibilities are 
ection with it. A committee of teachers may be formed to 
a > pe and to discover where overlapping and a 
my a © Current course offerings. Any one of a group of teac a 

e the lead in such an undertaking; however, if the physica 


Tee 
Pring tional Education Association, National Association of Secondary-School 
roar a Administration of the Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

20, 7 Secondary Schools, Bulletin 195 (May 1953), Ch. 1, pp. 1-2. 

P. cit., p, 1, 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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education’ teachers are interested, the principal may delegate to 
them the responsibility of leadership. 

The Administration of the Health and Physical Education Pro- 
gram. It is generally the policy to separate the sexes for their experi- 
ences and activities in physical education in the fourth grade and 
above. The program then aims to satisfy the needs and abilities of 
each sex. Recently emphasis has:been given to coeducational activi- 
ties in physical education. Swimming, table tennis, and badminton, 
to mention only a few, are entirely satisfactory for mixed groups. 
One value of such activity is that it prepares in school for leisure 
time activity outside the regular day, 

Classification for Physical Activities, Classification is usually based 
on grade placement, which tends to group students somewhat ac- 
cording to size and weight, since a positive correlation usually exists 
between age, weight, and height. Another basis of classification is 
skill or ability. In the opinion of many teachers of physical educa- 
tion, skill or ability as a basis is ideal since it makes for equal com- 
petition. However, this basis necessitates building the school pro- 
gram around instruction in physical education, and most principals 
are unwilling to do this, Probably a satisfactory compromise is to 
arrange boys and girls for class instruction by age groups and to 
arrange teams for the intramural sports by skill or ability. Such 
arrangement may be by height and weight, age, or skill demon- 
strated through tests. At the present time an “exponent” system is 
favorably regarded by some instructors. The exponent for each boy 
is derived by giving a certain value to height, weight, and age, and 
combining the values. Boys are formed into teams so that those com- 
peting are equal in exponents, or nearly so. 

Time Allotment, Despite the fact that there is little objective 
evidence of the optimum time allotment for physical education, pro- 
gressive principals and leaders in physical education generally favor 
a daily period of approximately one hour. The emphasis given by 
the armed services during World War II to the matter of physical 
ue Ss captured the attention of the general public to the extent that 
legislation requiring daily participation in physical education pro- 
grams has been enacted in certain states. Lack of facilities and 
trained personnel has created a major problem in developing de- 
sirable programs in this area of the school’s offering, It has been 
necessary, in many communities, for boys and girls to alternate in 
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using facilities. The school of the future will probably offer a daily 
period for physical education of one hour's length, and buildings 
and grounds will be planned to provide facilities to meet the re- 
quired time allotments. 

Space Requirements. Classes in physical education frequently 
number 60 students, although most leaders prefer from 35 to 45. In 
aclass with 60 students it is difficult, if not impossible, to give indi- 
vidual help in teaching the skills which make recreation a pleasure. 
The condition is due to lack of instructional staff and to the size of 
gymnasiums, which were built largely to accommodate interscholas- 
tic basketball games. 

The space requirement for an adequate program of physical edu- 
cation and sports is considerable. Both indoor and outdoor space is 
required in northern climates. Outdoor space seems particularly dif- 
ficult to secure in urban communities. However, when principals 
have an Opportunity to plan buildings and are able to secure sites of 
ten or twenty acres, it will be possible to have adequate outdoor 
space for instruction and for intramural sports. It is difficult to say 
just what facilities are required for indoor activities because there 
are conflicting legislative variations in cost allowed and type of 
equipment furnished. The number of gymnasiums needed is condi- 
tioned by the enrollment of the school and the size of the physical 
education classes. In medium-sized schools two gymnasiums, one 
for boys and one for girls, are required. In small schools a gym- 
tastum that may be divided by a curtain or sliding doors will serve. 

Role of School Physician. The educational program of the modern 
school is such that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to operate 
without some service from a physician. Securing adequate medical 
rvice in a school not employing a physician is a problem worthy of 

es consideration of any school principal. 
ae which do not have sufficient routine rpneestios a 
Sle to work to require the full time of a B ise 3 P 
appro Secure part-time service. In schools with s oa i u ei 
He R it is desirable to employ a full-time ies ani 
ttgion Some of his time in research work on the prevention of con- 

n, the development of health instructional materials, or the 
pit standards in physical education see Administration of the Health, Physi- 


5 
cal A z 
Education, and Recreation Program in Secondary Schools, op. cit., pp. 1-136. 
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physical development of children. There is urgent need for such 
research, 

The school physician, or the nurse, should serve as a consultant 
to any committee considering the development of health for stu- 
dents. The physician is in a strategic position to inform the teachers 
of any individual’s condition, such as malnutrition, on the basis of 
ais examinations, and to suggest pertinent remedial measures. 

Periodic Examinations. The school physician should make an 
annual physical examination of every child. The result of the ex- 
amination should be reported to the parents when remedial meas- 
ures are required. If the parents are financially unable to provide the 
necessary medical or dental service, the principal must take steps to 
secure remedial treatment through the welfare groups in the com- 
munity or through public clinics. In smaller schools the principal 
may handle these matters himself; in larger schools he may delegate 
them to members of his staff, 

Use of Examination Results. The examination by the physician has 
other uses than those mentioned. On the basis of the physical ex- 
amination the physician may recommend that a student be given 
a regular program of physical education or a modified program if 
his physical condition requires less activity. In most cases the physi- 
cian probably will not prescribe the exact nature of the activities in 
which the boy or girl may engage, but he may suggest such things 
as rest, avoidance of fatigue, body-building exercises, and the like. 
In other cases his suggestions may be of a specific nature; for €x- 
ample, he may request that a student suffering from a condition 
irritated by contact with water be excused from swimming. Other 
pupils may be directed to refrain from tumbling exercises. In some 
cases it may be necessary for the physician to advise that a student 
pursue a scholastic program for a part of the day and spend the 
remainder of the day resting. 

When it is necessary to modify a student’s school program because 
of his physical condition, it is highly desirable that the principal of 
the adviser hold a conference with parents to explain the recom- 
mendations and to enlist their co-operation in carrying out the phys 
cian’s advice. 

Counseling and Physical Examinations. The report of the physical 
examination should be prepared in duplicate so that a copy may 9° 
available in the individual student’s folder in the central office, 1" 
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the adviser’s files, and in the physician’s office. Such records often re- 
veal why children are not progressing satisfactorily in their work. If 
the reports are filed for each boy and girl, together with other per- 
tinent materials, the basis for an adequate case study of each indi- 
vidual is available when needed. 

Certain physical defects, such as poor hearing and poor eyesight, 
should be reported on a special form in order that the principal may 
have the information passed on regularly and in routine fashion to 
all teachers concerned. 

Whenever serious learnin g problems arise, or whenever a student’s 
behavior becomes unusual for a period of time, it should be a matter 
of regular administrative procedure; the teacher should refer the 
pupil to the counselor or to the principal who in turn will send the 
pupil to the school physician or nurse for a physical examination to 
determine whether any physical basis for the learning difficulty or 
unusual behavior exists, 

Prevention of Contagion. The physician also has an important 
part in the control and prevention of contagion. Since he cannot 
personally examine all children daily, he must instruct the classroom 
teachers to observe signs of illness or contagious disease and to 
send children who exhibit such signs to his office. In addition, he 
may regularly examine children who have been exposed to a con- 
tagious disease in order to observe the first signs of illness and thus 
exclude them before they may infect others. 

d pools having physicians or nurses, it is good policy to require 
ie m who have been absent because of illness to report to the 
i e the physician or nurse for examination before readmission 

; ool. In so far as such a policy helps to protect the school from 
Spidemics, it not only promotes good individual health but also sup- 
Ports the instructional program. 
fn a Aid. Accidents, mostly of minor character, occur ae 

= y TSN in the corridors and classrooms, but TEA Shs y 

a0; aa aa education activities and in intramura ie Aa 
Hig 4 s = be reported to the physician for e ; fe a 

C86 is ve Policy to report to the home by telephone or i ye i: ee 
Pbysici tious enough to warrant such notice. In the atter san i 
mda o probably should personally deliver the child T T om 
ie Vise that the family physician be called or that medical serv- 
€ summoned from a clinic. It is advisable that the principal re- 
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ceive a report of all accidents so that a record may be on file in case 
of complaint. In cases of serious injury, or in case of negligence on 
the part of any school employee, the principal should make an im- 
mediate report to the superintendent or to the proper administra- 
tive officer. 

In most schools the physician merely administers first aid or noti- 
fies the home’ of needed remedial measures, rather than prescribing 
treatment or performing surgery. 

Mental Health. Mental health is now recognized as being equally 
as important as physical health. Those responsible for providing 
adequate physical education programs have tended to stress the 
mental health value of vigorous sports and recreation. The ac- 
tivities program may also be considered vital in providing rich and 
satisfying experience for pupils. Taking the leadership in develop- 
ing the program in harmony with basic mental health principles rests 
with the school principal. He can do this by providing curriculum 
materials in mental health, by fostering friendly relationships be- 
tween all staff personnel and students, and by providing for other 
experiences which promote good mental health. 

One aid to mental health is the sympathetic and understanding 
counselor to whom the student may tell his difficulties, either per- 
sonal or scholastic, and from whom the youth may receive counsel 
regarding his problems, School principals should also make it pos- 
sible for students who have left the school to return to the principal 
or the teachers for friendly advice on personal or vocational prob- 
lems. Most youths do not do so at the present time because generally 
it has never occurred to them that such a course would be proper. 

Some boys and girls are so badly adjusted that they need the pro- 
fessional services of a psychiatrist to enable them to work out their 
conflicting emotional and mental strains. Such service, if it is pro 
vided at all, is usually considered part of the guidance program. Al- 
though it is needed by only a small percentage of students, it is often 
essential, In schools that cannot afford psychiatric service (nearly all 
schools outside large urban centers), it is incumbent on the prin- 
cipal to seek such service in individual cases through the state de- 
partment of education or through other public agencies. 

Some schools have met this problem, as has been stated before, by 
providing a school psychologist who assists maladjusted pupils. in 
certain of these cases the psychologist identifies and refers those pu 
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pils who need psychiatric treatment to a psychiatrist. The psycholo- 
gist fosters good mental health in the school by constantly focusing 
the thinking of the school staff upon the mental health needs of the 
deviate and by providing appropriate measures to be followed in 
the therapeutic treatment of these pupils. 

Sex Education. The health program must necessarily include guid- 
ance and instruction with respect to sex if the needs of adolescents 
are to be met. Today many young people grow up with unsound 
attitudes about sex and false ideas concerning their obligations as 
members of families and of society. At present there seem to be sev- 
eral approaches to the problem. Some principals have delegated the 
tesponsibility to the teachers of science; others have utilized the 
school physician, the dean of girls or boys, the school psychologists, 
ot teachers of physical education. An effective program in sex edu- 
cation depends upon the vision and leadership of the principal. He 
must recognize that persons who are to provide this instruction must 
Teceive special training for that purpose; and he must be sure that 
they are capable of fostering wholesome attitudes on the part of the 
Pupils for understandin g sex. The principal should encourage teach- 
ers to attend workshops for the purpose of developing materials and 
techniques in sex education. In the educational field there are now 
excellent materials for providing an effective program in this area. 

The School Cafeteria, Closely related to the health problem is the 
Loper administration of the cafeteria relative to the needs of stu- 
dents, The school cafeteria is the outgrowth of the early attempts 
t0 provide food for indigent and hungry children at very low cost. 

ccording to Bryan, the first instance of supplying school children 
ton pee was the program of the Children's Aid Society iia 

ity in 1853.6 She credits the beginning of the schoo une 
Movement to the Boston School Committee under the leadership of 
; a H Richards in 1894.7 Usually free or low-cost lunches were 
oA only to elementary school children ere E E 

ae of the high school prevented most of the indig 

ng the secondary schools. A eG 

4 Tom such meager beginnings the school cafeteria has gr ales 
ndously, Ty 1931 it was estimated that there were approximately 


i 36, 
P y deg, Bryan, The School Cafeteria. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 19 
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64,500 cafeterias, and that today there are probably more than 200,- 
000 serving either full meals or hot dishes. In many schools the cafe- 
teria, instead of supplementing the lunch brought from home, often 
supplants it, particularly in urban areas. With the latter trend has 
come the realization of the school’s obligation to i ntegrate knowl- 
edge of proper food value gained in the classroom with practice in 
the lunch room. 

In order to provide balanced, appetizing meals at low cost, and 
to participate in the federal subsidy, many schools have inaugurated 
plate lunches or “specials” which are usually the “best buys” for pu- 
pils. Such a policy has much to commend it. However, it requires 
that the manager know the religious or racial food customs of the 
students, else it will fail in its purpose. A number of schools have 
provided instruction in choosing balanced lunches with good suc- 
cess. Such instruction needs to be supplemented by observation to 
determine how well pupils are applying their knowledge in the 
cafeteria. 

Lunch for Indigents, In nearly all public schools students will be 
found who do not have sufficient food. It is the duty of the princi- 
pal to make provision for these unfortunate children. In some in- 
stances he may be able to secure financial aid from the board of 
education. But usually he must, as conscientious principals have 
done for many decades, secure funds in the community or through 
the parent-teacher organization. The principal who knows his com- 
munity will know other sources of contribution or philanthropic in- 
dividuals who will support a modest program. For example, in 4 
midwestern community noted for meat packing, the manufacturer 
of well-known products furnished all the soup which indigent chil- 
dren required. In many schools free milk for undernourished and 
indigent children is furnished through community agencies. 

Not only does the provision of lunches in school care for the physi 
cal well-being of indigent children, but it is a logical part of the 
community service which the school, through the principal or his 
delegated deputy, the visiting teacher, may be expected to provide: 

Safety Education, Industry has demonstrated that instruction i 
safety pays returns both in comfort and in money. Many schools, 
too, have demonstrated what can be done with safety instruction. 
Most accidents occur in the shops, on the playground, in the gy™ 
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nasium, and on the way to and from schools.: Direct instruction 
must be given in the shops and laboratories on safe methods of 
handling dangerous materials and equipment. Signs which indicate 
what safety measures pupils are expected to observe will also prove 
useful. Careful planning of experiences and instruction will prevent 
many accidents on the playground and in the gymnasium. It is evi- 
dent that well-trained, competent teachers and adequate equipment 
will do much to solve the problem of preventing accidents in this 
area. The classification of pupils by weight and age for intramural 
sports will not only increase interest but tend to decrease accidents 
as well. i 

Principals have become increasingly conscious of their responsi- 
bilities for safe conduct on the way to and from school and in the 
home. For example, in the city of Chicago, it has been determined 
that the rate of fatal accidents to school children has remained sta- 
tionary since the inauguration of the school patrol and safety in- 
struction for children, yet the fatalities to adults have increased 
rapidly. While school boards are generally free from liability in case 
of an accident, principals or superintendents might well be found 
guilty of negligence in the operation of a school patrol.” Principals 
who organize or maintain school patrols should familiarize them- 
selves With the law of the state relative to their liability in case of 
accidents,10 

Safe Driving. The addition of safe-driving courses to the second- 
aty schoo] program came about, in part, as a result of the activities 
of certain Pressure groups. However, it has become evident that 
Society must accept responsibility for reducing accidents incident 
to automotive traffic. The annual waste in human life demands that 
a intelligent effort be made to reduce highway hazards. There can 
e little doubt that the schools can teach safe driving and better 
ee and habits for pedestrians, and that probably no other 
Sency can perform this duty so effectively. 


7 For exam E. S. Leach, “De- 
5 ples of safety rograms, see F. L. Bacon and E. S. ; 
35 a Safety Plan,” Safety Education, Vol. XIX (April 1940), 344-346, 


tion of gao Safety Education, Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
p1% School Administrators, 1940. i aaa 
(Decent Hamilton, “Abolish School Patrols? Yes!” The Rotarian, Vol. L 
1 Qet 1953), 15, 50-52, Vol, XLVIII 
en ttt i ie et 
Mebruary ao aeiy for Safety Patrols,” School Review, 
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In those schools that have organized driver-education courses, the 
tendency seems to be that of following one of two plans. In the first, 
courses are offered which emphasize developing proper attitudes 
toward driving. Rules of the road are studied, some attention is given 
to the mechanics of automobile operation, and safety is stressed. The 
actual driving procedures are left to the student and his parent, The 
second plan offers a course involving not only the instruction men- 
tioned above, but also practice driving under competent supervision 
sponsored by the school. Thus the student gets both driver educa- 
tion and driver training. Usually, some commercial organization in 
the community is willing to furnish a dual-control car, provided the 
local board of education accepts the financial responsibility for its 
operation. The principal must consider such matters as liability and 
property damage in case of accident. It is important, too, to be fully 
aware of the legal problems peculiar to the state in which such driver 
training is offered, 

It is estimated that over 8,200 high schools gave driver training to 
more than 727,000 students in 1951-52, and in Delaware and North 
Dakota 100 per cent of the high schools offered driver education"! 
Usually the driver training is offered through the department of 
health and physical education, Studies have shown that school- 
trained drivers in several states have better accident rates than those 
who have not been trained, But they still have a higher accident rate 
than the general driving population.12 


THE WORK PROGRAM 

Since colonial times it has been a tradition that anyone who did 
not like school, or who was dissatisfied with his station in a settled 
community, could g0 west and grow up with the country. Many 
thousands did so, and, aided by government subsidy in the form of 
a homestead acquired at no cost or a very nominal one, became p!0 
ductive citizens, 

In earlier decades the home was much more important in the 
economy of the community. Until recently most citizens have live 
in nonurban communities. There were chores on the farm, in the 
home, or in the family business, be it the corner drugstore or a home 

11 National Association of Secondary-School Principals, “Should Driver Edu- 


cation Be Offered?” Bulletin 195 (Ma 
12 Ibid., p. 19, bO na 
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owned grocery. Everyone received some work experience at home; 
it was, therefore, unnecessary for the school to provide such experi- 
ences. But conditions have changed very greatly during the last 150 
years. The frontier has disappeared while a continent has been con- 
quered. There is now much less opportunity for the youth to find em- 
ployment in industry when he finishes or drops out of school. And so 
youths stay on in school. The tradition of going West and growing 
up with the country ended before the depression of the 1930's, but 
the fact was not generally recognized until that date, 

Young men who went west in 1933 via box car or by “hitchhiking” 
found no more opportunity in the dust bow] than existed in the urban 
slums which they had left. The Federal Government acted to pro- 
vide subsistence in the Civilian Conservation Corps in return for 
Socially desirable work in reforestation, soil conservation, and so 


- forth, Worth-while work was afforded—and youth responded. Those 


youths who preferred to remain in school rather than enroll in a 
camp were provided for throu gh the National Youth Administration. 

With the advent of World War II, the ensuing scarcity of labor 
brought about many opportunities for youth to secure gainful em- 
ployment, Industry began to make demands upon school officials to 
release pupils for part-time employment. In many cases the youth 
left school altogether because of the attractive wages being paid by 
industry, Many schools sought to co-operate with the war effort by 
“owing students to work part time. In some cases shortened ses- 
ons Were provided so that youth might participate in wartime work 
and also continue their educational courses. Many educators saw the 
a of this arrangement, not only for its contribution to the war 
ae but for the practical experience it offered youth in the working 


nek Experience as a Part of the Educational Offering. The 
hited States Office of Education began a study in 1945 for the pur- 
Pose of Securing information on the subject of school-and-work pro- 
Brams in Secondary schools.!3 Information was secured from a total 
85 schoo] systems in 87 states. Of that number, 133 communities 
n to some extent provided for a program adjustment that released 
Pupils from one or more class periods if they desired to work. Twenty- 


8 
Washi 4 Legg, C. A. Jessen, and M. M. Proffitt, School-and-Work Poara 
1947, es Federal Security Agency and U.S. Department of Labor, 
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six communities made no such provisions, and six other cities sub. 
mitted replies with incomplete information. There was little evidence 
that many of these communities had planned a satisfactory super- 
visory program. However, the experience gained in this effort has, 
no doubt, been invaluable in enabling these communities to develop 
a more satisfactory peacetime work program, 

As a part of the study described, administrators were asked to 
state the purposes of the work programs that had been initiated. 
Answers were grouped into five categories as follows: (1) to provide 
‘labor to meet the wartime situation, (2) to furnish exploratory experi- 
ence in the world of work, (3) to keep youth in school, (4) to provide 
a wholesome outlet for maladjusted students, and (5) to assist in the 
control of conditions outside of school hours, It is interesting to note 
that four out of five of these purposes would serve to support a peace- 
time work program as well, 

Students indicated that their reasons for participating paralleled 
the reasons submitted by administrators. Youth considered it a patri- 
otic duty to contribute to the war effort, and the work offered an op- 
portunity to earn money that would give some degree of economic 
independence or assist in financing a college education. The experi- 
ence offered an Opportunity to learn at least one possible field of fu- 
ture employment, and satisfied the desires of those who wished to 
take an active part in the activities of the adult world.14 

One of the problems incident to the work programs initiated by 
secondary schools is that of determining the amount of credit to be 
awarded. In the study made by the Office of Education and reported 
in 1947, it was found that less than one half of the schools reporting 
on the matter of credit actually awarded credit for work experience. 
Some of the schools reported credit for certain types of work, but al 
lowed none when the work being done was considered to have little 
educational value. The most common practice was that of allowing 
credit for successful work in any job approved by the school. The 
amount of credit did not exceed one unit per year. Since most of those 
eligible for the work Program would be in the upper years of the 
nee school, a maximum of two credits could be earned during the 
high school course. Most schools allowing credit for work experienc? 
made provision for some type of supervision. Employer reports cor 


14 Ibid., pp. 5-6, 
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ceming pupil progress involved such items as attendance and 
promptness, appearance, dependability, attitude, co-operation, and 
getting along with others. 

It should be pointed out that there are opportunities in every com- 
munity to provide youth with work experience. In some cases it may 
involve rendering service to the community for which there is no 
remuneration. However, there are many values to be gained from 
work experience outside of the money to be earned. Park beautifica- 
tion, clean-ups, and volunteer hospital service are some examples of 
the possibilities. In every school there are countless ways in which 
the students may render service in the way of work experience. The 
school of the future may capitalize upon these opportunities. 

The importance of work experience was recognized by the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning and Development, of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. In its publication, The 
Imperative Needs of Youth, the need for youth to develop skills and 
attitudes necessary to become intelligent and productive partici- 
pants in economic life was stressed. Supervised work experience as 
well as education for occupations was considered necessary in meet- 
ing this need,16 

Problems for Further Consideration. In developing a satisfactory 
Program of work experience for a secondary school, the principal 
must consider some of the problems to be solved. Labor legislation 
and compensation laws for the state must be studied. The attitude of 
organized labor may also be an important matter to consider. Like- 
Wise, the full co-operation of industry within the locality must be 
“cured. Jobs secured must be of value to the students, and the service 
tendered by youth must be of value to industry. A supervisory pro- 
Stam must be initiated for the purpose of rendering service to both 
e and employers, and also of providing a better A 
ak ee for the work program. The value of the ae u a ae 
h Xperience can make to the educational deve lopment of t 

of the community must be the final criterion in determining 


it : 
s future Place in the educational pattern. 
15 Ibid, 
'» Pp. 87-40, : 
TR. S. Gilchri ; ber One,” Bulletin, 
Paes | ist and Edith Gillies, “Imperative Need Number One, 
Tional Association of Secondary. School Fanaa Vol, XXXI (March 1947), 
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WELFARE IN THE COMMUNITY 

In addition to promoting good physical and mental health and 
utilizing the work program in the school, the principal can foster the 
welfare of pupils through organized community groups. Some of 
these groups are mentioned and discussed briefly in the section 
which follows, 

Social and Benevolent Agencies. These groups include organiza- 
tions such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., as well as the social cen- 
ters, settlement houses, Community Chest, and welfare organiza- 
tions. The interests of these groups center around the improvement 
of the social, recreational, and cultural programs for youth, Much 
attention is given to the improvement of the status of underprivileged 
young people in the community. The opportunities provided by 
these agencies for the underprivileged represent the kind of activi- 
ties often furnished by the churches in the community. 

If the school is to realize the greatest benefits to the youth in the 
community, it must assume a role of co-ordinating all factors so 
that effort expended can be centered efficiently upon the children 
who most need assistance, During periods of economic stress, un- 
employment is more acute and social problems are multiplied. The 
schools are in a Strategic position to discover children who are 
under-nourished, poorly or improperly clothed, or in obvious need 
of medical care. Through the visiting teacher in some communities, 
the truant officer in others, or through visitation to the homes, the 
schools frequently become aware of acute need before the welfare 
agencies are cognizant of it. Services rendered may range from di- 
recting parents to welfare groups (and this may at times necessitate 
Providing carfare), through making calls or writing notes in behalf 
of certain Cases, to the actual dispensing of goods and services to the 
needy cases. 

It has been mentioned before that the schools should have medical 
Service to promote health and to help resolve some learning diffi 
culties. Children who need glasses or whose tonsils and adenoids are 
in need of surgery, when properly treated, frequently respond rapidly 
to school situations. p tincipals and teachers sensitive to childrens 
enthusiastic support in the organized groups 
is may include free professional service of 


ed care may be secured at a minimum cost 
through welfare agencies, 
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The religious welfare agencies at times offer the greatest possi- 
bilities of help for children who are members of a particular faith, 
Contacts should be maintained with these agencies as well as with 
the community groups so that the efforts of all agencies may be co- 
ordinated. 

The request to the social agencies for information about a case 
which seems to merit attention may disclose the fact that the family 
is already well known to the relief or social agencies. In such cases 
the agency furnishes the school with a summary of the case, which 
forms an important addition to the permanent school record and 
often explains many educational difficulties in need of diagnosis and 
temedial treatment. 

In many cases the schools have not disseminated information 
about the availability of the services of the board of health and vari- 
ous clinics in the community. This information might well form part 
of the materials of instruction in social science. The level at which 
the instruction could best be given would depend on the community 
and its Constituency. 

_ The Juvenile Court. The juvenile court has adopted a new plan 
in the treatment of children. Instead of dealing with delinquent 
children as criminals, the court acts in a parental capacity. This shift 
m policy necessitates close co-operation between the school and the 
Juvenile court. In cities there are generally juvenile courts; in small 
Communities and rural areas they are usually lacking. Under the 
est conditions the juvenile court is presided over by a socially 
minded judge who is interested in and qualified to deal with de- 
piquent boys and girls. Hearings are private and informal, facilities 
p adequate physical and mental examinations are maintained, and 
oa probation staff conversant with the needs of children is pro- 
ed, 

school alon g with other agencies is responsible for the p 

n of delinquency. This can be accomplished in large part by 
TN adequate guidance system, a staff of teachers increasingly sensi- 
tive to the personal problems of children, a curriculum which is dif- 
ferentiated both in content and method so as to provide for individual 

: erences in children, and a rich and varied extracurricular pro- 
ae 3 roviding recreational facilities after school hours a 
A rc Although its work is largely preventive i ma 

pene court must be to a greater extent than the school a disci 
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plinary and corrective agency. The school’s representative can in- 
terpret the child to the court and co-operate with the probation of- 
ficer while the child is under the supervision of the court. In some 
cases, unfortunately, it may be necessary to withhold information 
of a delinquent child’s status from a teacher who may not under- 
stand, lest she blame that child for any difficulties or disturbances in 
the classroom, and in effect, nullify the entire remedial or corrective 
program which the court has approved. 

One of the problems which is associated with delinquency and is 
usually a forerunner to it is truancy. By carefully studying suspected 
cases of truancy, incipient delinquency may be avoided. If parental 
co-operation cannot be secured, or the school program cannot be ad- 
justed in such fashion as to insure correction, or if the delinquencies 
are persistent, the school principal has an obligation to bring the 
child before the court; here he may learn that society has an agency 
that can compel compliance with its requests. Fortunately, only a 
few children come before the juvenile court—in many school dis- 
tricts less than one per cent—but for these the school must co-operate 
as intelligently as possible. 

Youth Groups, A number of organizations in the community enroll 
school youth but are not a part of the school’s program. Among 
those may be mentioned the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
and the 4-H Clubs, Frequently these organizations use the school 
as a meeting place for their activities, There is no reason why the 
school principal should serve as scoutmaster unless he has an over- 
powering desire to do so, nor should he attempt to induce the teach- 
ers to do so. But he certainly should co-operate in every way to see 

- that the organizations exist or have an opportunity to develop in the 
district served by the school. At the elementary school level the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts have been ranked next to the parent-teacher 
organization in usefulness among the community agencies which 
co-operate with the school, Many others would agree that active 
Scout troops are just as vital an influence at the junior high school 
level, 

Future Farmers and 4-H Clubs, In rural communities the 4H 
Clubs frequently form a center of interest that operates throughout 
the calendar year rather than during the school term. At the upper 
secondary school level, the Future Farmers of America serves a simi- 
lar purpose for those boys who are enrolled in vocational agriculture. 
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The latter, particularly, has its foundation in the school program, al- 
though both organizations are wholesome influences in both the 
school and the community. In too many rural communities they pro- 
vide the only activities in which young people can engage. 

Y-Teens and Hi-Y Clubs. At the senior high school level the work 
of the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts is much less appealing to the ma- 
jority of youth than it is at the junior high school or elementary school 
level. In many communities, Hi-Y Clubs, which are affiliated with or 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., and Y-Teens organizations offer an 
appeal to a large group of pupils. Since these organizations have af- 
filiations outside the school, they can perhaps be best classified as 
welfare groups rather than as part of the program of activities. Ordi- 
marily, sponsors for Hi-Y and Y-Teens clubs are found among mem- 
bers of the faculty. Frequently, however, the meetings are held 
away from the school or take place in the evening. These organiza- 
tions have heen known to develop into powerful influences for good 
both in the community and in the school. The one deterrent that 
may concern the principal is the selective admission which most such 
organizations observe. Whenever members vote admission to a 
group of prospective candidates, and the number who are seeking 
admission is larger than can conveniently be accommodated, the club 
takes on the undesirable characteristics of a fraternity. The solu- 
tion in this case is the establishment of additional sections or chap- 
ters so that all who wish and are qualified may participate. 

Fraternities and Sororities. Fraternities and sororities in secondary 
schools Constitute a problem in many communities. In some cases, 
these groups come into existence because the school has failed to 
Meet the social needs of its pupils. However, fraternities and sorori- 
ties are generally conceded to be highly undesirable developments 
the high school level. The selective nature of the membership is 
undemocratic, and the initiation ceremonies are often characterized 

Y dangerous practices. The ultimate result of a strong fraternity- 
Sorority movement is a divided student body, and these divisions are 
often upon the basis of social levels, or racial and religious distinc- 
ions, Many states have enacted legislation prohibiting these or- 
ee in secondary schools, Where such legislation pe a 

cases have been placed before the courts, it has been ruled tha 
© school is within its rights to take action against those who have 
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affiliated with these groups,17 Although it may be difficult-to eradi- 
cate fraternities and sororities in some communities, the only prac- 
ticable solution is to make the program of activities within the school 
more attractive than that of the secret organizations, and to focus 
the membership of the students and the faculty on the desire for bet- 
ter levels of social behavior. 

Junior Red Cross. Some principals find it valuable to promote 
school membership in the Junior Red Cross. Committees composed 
of a member from each room, or representatives from the council, 
may carry on correspondence, attend the regularly scheduled meet- 
ings, and report to their constituencies, How much emphasis is to 
be given to welfare work of this sort must be decided in the light of 
the total program of the school, 

Pupils Acting as City Officers. In a few communities the study of 
community government has been carried to the point where stu- 
dents in the schools serve as “mayor for an hour” or a day, as police 
chief, or as other civic officers. Such activities may impress a few 
pupils with the responsibilities of elective or appointive office. Most 
of the students, of course, cannot enjoy this experience. In the opinion 
of many principals it is better to make the study of government a 
vital experience for all students by utilizing the community resources, 
panel discussions, or visits to governmental activities such as a coun- 
cil meeting, a sewage disposal plant, or the fire department. Cer- 
tainly the problem of appreciating civic responsibilities is instruc- 
tional. If the instructional program culminates in pretending that 
Someone is mayor for a day or an hour, there can be no particular 
harm in the practice. But a principal can scarcely hope for any per- 
manent educational benefit from the practice in itself, 

Tn many areas, students are given an opportunity to participate in 
Boys’ State and Girls’ State activities. This movement usually has the 
Sponsorship of civic and patriotic groups and warrants the considera- 
Hon of the principal, The experiences which the young people have 
will contribute to the development of good leadership within the 
school. Selection of the school’s representatives should be done with 


care in order that the public-relations aspect of this activity may be 
utilized to the fullest extent, 


11 Newton Edwards, The Court; ee thools. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Frau) 1936, pp. E the Public Schools. Chicago: Uni 
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Summer Recreation. In an ever growing number of communities 
itis now the practice to provide supervised play for the recreation of 
children, either through a special department of the city govern- 
ment or through the school. Sometimes school playgrounds are used; 
in other instances the activities are centered in the park system. The 
responsibility of the principal in attempting to secure such services 
when they are not available in the community is clear, Ordinarily, 
the securing of playground supervision is not a particularly difficult 
problem, but it is frequently difficult to secure adequate equipment. 
Recently there has been a tendency in some of the medium-sized 
communities to provide instruction in instrumental groups for such 
members of the school as are interested. Such a development is to be 
welcomed and promoted by school principals as a means of caring 
for the increasing amount of leisure time which both pupils and 
graduates of secondary schools are likely to have in the future. 

The School Camp. The school camp is a comparatively new de- 
velopment in the United States. Many children have had camp ex- 
perience that they have secured through a private agency or a be- 
nevolent organization, It is recognized that certain values accrue 
from camping activities. The school-camp plan has been developed 
im certain areas as an integral part of the public school system, to 
take advantage of these values.!8 Children learn from direct experi- 
ence certain facts concerning the outdoor world. Living together 
for twenty-four hours a day with fellow pupils has its compensa- 
tions, Co-operation in the preparation of food and shelter may be re- 
quired in some instances. Work experience, also, may be a part of 
Ee program. The movement is so new that it is difficult to 

mmend a well developed plan of operation, There are at the 
ae time, however, some communities which have had several 

8 of experience in school-camp development. 
ae em Legislature passed an act in 1945 which a 
< eS to purchase, maintain, and equip ana o a 
tthe i tonal and recreational program. The ii an ae 
of nstruction placed camping activities under the aes a 
„ên Experimental Division known as the Health, Physical Educa 


tion, Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor Education Project. 


SH. B i he Community 
Sı * 3. Masters, “Policies and Procedures of Operating the y 
a Camps,” Bulletin, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
‘ May 1947), p. 49. 
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As a result, several schools are now participating in a year-round 
camping program. Groups of pupils generally attend for a two-week 
period. Teacher-training is provided by some of the educational in- 
stitutions in connection with the school camps.1® 

Other states that have expressed an interest in the school-camp 
program by passing enabling legislation are New York and Vir- 
ginia.*° Additional states which have pioneered in camping are Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Washington, Florida, and Texas.2! It appears that 
other states rely upon the powers of school boards implied in 
other more general statutes. For example, some states have statutes 
applying to the operation of recreational programs. Under these 
conditions, it appears that legislation which makes provision for ade- 
quate recreation might include camp experience as a part of the 
recreational program. As the school-camp movement gains momen- 
tum, other states are likely to concern themselves with appropriate 
legislation. 

The school principal who contemplates the development of the 
school camp is obligated to investigate the legal status of such an 
activity in his state. He should also recognize that any camping 
project requires considerable advanced planning both from the 
standpoint of providing adequate facilities and also that of securing 
trained personnel for camp activities. Writings in the field of camp- 
ing are becoming more extensive each year. The need for research 
and further experimentation is evident. 

Improvement in the Community. Since the first World War, school 
principals have given increasing attention to promoting civic better- 
ment in the local community, This has taken many forms, one of 
which is participation in planting trees on Arbor Day in an effort to 
beautify both the school grounds and the community. Principals 
have also given helpful co-operation during “cleanup week,” which 
1S sponsored in the spring in many communities, In other schools 
the Principals have been instrumental in promoting the collection 
of old newspapers, magazines, and books from the citizens as a 
means of helping to clean up the community. Such drives, which are 
opened Elliott and J. W, Smith, “The Michigan Program in Action,” ibid., 


20 M. K. Remmlein, “Legal As ” ibi 
A j M pects,” ibid., pp. 119-125. 
*1 “Camping Education in the Secondary Sthool,” Bulletin 195, National As- 
sociation of Secondar -School Principals (May 1953), p. 4l. 
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most frequent in secondary schools, usually require instruction of 
the students in school. The students in turn inform their parents and 
other citizens, who assemble the materials at a specified time for 
collection by the students, Such a campaign usually requires the dis- 
missal of school for a half day, and needs the services of trucks. The 
material collected is generally sold as waste paper. 

If such a campaign is inaugurated, some provision for the storage 
of waste paper is required. When storage is provided in the school, 
permission must be secured from the fire department of the city, as 
the collection of several tons of paper may well create a fire hazard 
which the commi inity does not wish to assume. Such campaigns usu- 
ally are undertaken to provide financial support for some worth- 
while cause for which funds are not appropriated by the board of 
education. Frequently such methods are employed to help defray 
the cost of ope ig the program of school activities. In spite of the 
financial gain which is sure to follow such a campaign, and although 
the project has obvious advantages for the community, there is grave 
doubt that the results justify the cost to the educational program. 


EXPANDING ROLE OF SCHOOL IN PROVIDING FOR 
THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

The school of today must play an ever increasing role in the life of 
the community. The rudimentary school of the past is a far cry from 
its modern cou nterpart. School organization has expanded vertically 
to meet the needs of society. The kindergarten movement has de- 
veloped to the point where most urban communities now recognize 
it as an integral part of the school system. Many communities also 
provide for nursery schools as a pre-kindergarten experience. This 
development proved of real benefit during World War II when many 
mothers found it necessary to seek employment in behalf of the war 
effort. Likewise, opportunities have been extended upward to pro- 
Vide junior-college experience for youth. This trend is likely to gain 
momentum in the future. 

Chools have been expected to expand to meet the needs of youth 
i" other areas than those which may be classified as purely educa- 
tional. It is recognized that satisfactory social development of youth 
n i parta responsibility of the school. With the increased amount of 
me now available to youth in our social order, it is necessary to 
nd Wholesome opportunities for recreation. This problem has been 
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met in many communities by expanding the social program of the 
high school. More social affairs are sponsored, and facilities are pro- 
vided at the taxpayer's expense to meet social needs. Youth centers 
under school supervision have been established in many communi- 
ties. 

Teacher-training institutions must recognize the importance of 
preparing teachers to understand and to participate in the develop- 
ment of curricular and extracurricular programs designed to meet 
the varying needs of young people. In-service training programs must 
likewise be planned to prepare teachers for their responsibilities in 
connection with recreational and social needs as well as for im- 
proved instruction. Indeed, it is the responsibility of the principal 
to provide the leadership in focusing the resources of the school and 
community on the problems of youth, and in developing a program 
for their solution. 
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PART III 


RESPONSIBILITIES PERTAINING TO 
THE DIRECTION OF PERSONNEL 


12. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL 


GUIDANCE AN ORIGINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PRINCIPAL 

From the time of the establishment of the principalship in its 
earliest form, the school principal has been expected to assume re- 
sponsibility for the guidance of the students, If a student became a 
Management problem to a teacher, it was the duty of the principal 
to give assistance to the teacher in bringing the student into line 
with the purposes of the school; if a student encountered difficulties 
in learning which hindered his progress and baffled his teacher, it 
Was also the duty of the principal to do what he could to resolve the 
difficulties for both student and teacher. In addition, many school 
Principals guided students in the complex task of choosing suitable 
life work and goals. Thus, from the inception of the school principal- 
ship, teachers, students, and parents have looked to the principal for 
guidance in solvin g. not only the problems of management and learn- 
mg, but also those of formulating effective life plans and aspirations. 
i Early Concepts of Guidance Inadequate. Unfortunately, the func- 
BONG? guidance: has not always been skillfully performed or fully 
understood, The principal probably did the best he could to meet 
the situation, but for the most part his basis for assuming the re- 
‘Ponsibility was inadequate, Such knowledge of guidance as he may 
pve Possessed had been acquired largely from trial and error ex- 
Perience, Specialized training for guidance was not available until 
recently, since all that was originally expected of teachers was knowl- 
edge of the subject they taught. Management was acquired through 
Persona] experience, The teacher who knew the subject matter and 
ad acquired the reputation of being able to manage unruly pupils 
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and to pacify angry parents possessed the requisites of the head 
teacher or principal. Such persons became our first principals when 
local schools increased in enrollment to the point where two or more 
classrooms had to be provided. 

That these principals did the best they could to discharge their 
responsibilities with respect to student adjustment no one will deny, 
As their accomplishments are viewed today in the light of modem 
achievements in guidance, it is realized that guidance at best was car- 
ried on in only the most rudimentary form, Yet the conception that 
guidance is a responsibility of the school principal was just as appar- 
ent in the early stages of the principalship as it is today. The scope 
of the responsibility, which has expanded with the extension of the 
duties of the principal and the increasing needs of students for 
guidance services, has been accompanied also by significant changes 
in the nature of guidance responsibilities. 

The early principal was given authority for the admission of stu- 
dents to school. He was held responsible for their classification, pro- 
motion, conduct to and from school, general management on the 
school ground, and discipline during school hours in other class- 
rooms than his own when assistance was requested by teachers un- 
der his supervision. While the earliest rules adopted by boards of 
education for the government of the principal stress his disciplinary 
responsibilities for students, the implication is clear that the board 
members considered both reproof and punishment to possess guid- 
ance values, Evidently this conception of the responsibility of the 
early principal has been deeply incorporated in the mores of local 
boards of education, for it still finds frequent expression in the rules 
and regu'ations adopted for his direction in many cities. 

Changing Role of School Demands Guidance. With tie rapid in- 
crease in school enrollments and the necessity for educating all the 
children of all the people, the need for providing a school atmos- 
P here in which the problems of the individual can be met has be- 
come apparent. The scientific movement in education that brought 
about techniques for various types of educational measurement has 
also made it possible to focus attention on the individual student. 
The rise of an educational Philosophy which has attempted to de- 
velop an awareness of students as unique individuals has a'so con- 
tributed to the demand for intelligent guidance for all children. 

The rapid growth of industry and the effect of complex mechani- 
cal operations have also made it necessary to give consideration t0 
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the demands of the working world. If it is the province of the schools 
to prepare for life in the world outside the school, it then becomes 
necessary to supply pertinent information and experiences concern- 
ing the world of work. These and other important conditions have 
made it necessary for the principal to give his attention to the matter 
of preparing the students to make a satisfactory adjustment to the 
world in which they live. 

Definition of Guidance. Few terms in education have been the 
subject of more or greater misconceptions than “guidance.” As used 
by some writers, “guidance” is a very general term virtually synony- 
mous with “education.” It is employed to designate whatever teachers 
or principals may do in the way of assisting students. Others still hold 
the view that guidance is largely a matter of supplying occupational 
information, helpin g to choose a vocation, and establishing placement 
and follow-up services. 

More recently, such terms as “pupil personnel” and “life adjust- 
ment” have come into common usage. These terms imply, a broader 
meaning for guidance and indicate that such matters as curriculum 
choices, study habits, selection of college, behavior problems, health 
concerns, and social practices are areas for which the modern school 
has real responsibility. Counseling students in these areas is often a 
responsibility which the principal must assign to all or some of the 
teachers, 

It is evident, therefore, that the concept of guidancè needs some 
clarification, Many years of effort to improve guidance services in the 
public schools have probably increased rather than resolved the con- 
fusion with respect to the precise usage of the term. If progress in 
Clearing up the misconceptions is to be made, it is apparent that ad- 
ministrative officers must begin with a careful analytical study of the 
Bes now being attempted under the head of guidance. Bee 
oe should be viewed as those services which "a 4 m 
a ae its students in their efforts to become HPD e S 
aa a individuals. This may involve ae t aa Accel 
ne etween important alternatives, assisting y em i i eN 
Maa tow they function, also their ay an : SA A 
Stu Nie them with respect to relationships wit ee see 
ie 5; and helping them to achieve mature adjus 

Y in which they live. : $ 
a adily apparent that these services are complex and eae 
Planning to be effective. Some of the aspects of guidance wi 
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be assumed by the classroom teachers, while others may be assigned 
to those specially trained for these services, but the obligation to see 
that the school has guidance service is a major responsibility of the 
principal. 

THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS FOR GUIDANCE 

The school which develops an effective guidance program dedi- 
cates itself to a policy of treating the students as individuals. This im- 
plies that all the aspects of a youth’s development must be considered 
—physical, educational, social, emotional, vocational and recrea- 
tional. It is necessary for the principal to recognize that these needs 
may vary from school to school, community to community, and that 
they may change with new educational developments or with 
changes in the social order. The guidance program must be evalu- 
ated from time to time to determine whether these changing needs 
are being met. 

Increased Demand for Secondary Education. Since a large major- 
ity of the youth of high-school age are enrolled in secondary schools 
it is inevitable that the needs and interests of these students are di- 
verse. In contrast, high school youth prior to 1900 were a select group, 
socially and economically, destined to hold leadership in business and 
the professions. Today this condition is chan ged; only a limited num- 
ber of the youth enrolled in the schools can find places in the skilled 
trades and professions. Many of these youths—“the educationally 
neglected”—are enrolled in courses which were not designed for 
those anticipating early entrance into the world of work. 

In an effort to meet the diverse and conflicting needs of all the stu- 
dents, most schools have expanded the curriculum to such an extent 
that a boy or girl could spend many years without having time to en- 
roll in a!l the courses offered, and without having time to play in the 
band or orchestra or to participate in many other school activities. 
Guidance in pursuing the courses to be followed and toward realistic 
vocational objectives in line with individual abilities are responsi- 
bilities which cannot be overlooked. 

Complex Nature of Society Necessitates Adjustment. Within the 
past few decades, one of the important changes in society has been 
the shifting from an agrarian to an urban civilization. As a conse 
quence, most young people now seldom have chores or family tasks 
and responsibilities. As a tesult they graduate from school without 
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having had much direct experience with work. Most states have 
adopted labor legislation which makes it difficult for younger children 
to enter the world of work. Further, the complex nature of industrial 
work has resulted in less demand for the services of youth at and 
below the a ges of those in the secondary schools, Consequently, many 
youth leave the schools bewildered by the complex industrial proc- 
esses and the economic system which they observe. Their vocational 
needs can be met better through guidance and orientation experi- 
ence, 

The status of children within the family has also been the subject of 
much discussion within recent years. The authoritarian parent is no 
longer accepted as being the ideal. The democratic process assumes 
that the child is a fundamental part of the family circle, and as such 
participates in the making of decisions, preparing the family budget, 
and has some responsibilities for molding his own future. Since many 
Parents are unable to offer wise counsel in these aspects of the child’s 
adjustment, it is obvious that the school must play its part in that 
area of his development. 

The assumption of these duties implies that it may be necessary 
for the school to reorganize the curriculum if instruction is to prove 

oth vital and realistic, Counseling service must be provided to pro- 
mote adjustment to the complex economic and social changes within 

Society, 
The Needs of Adolescents. Within the past few years there has 
een a growing tendency to recognize the vital role which emotions 
play in developin ga satisfactory adjustment of the individual. Most 
teachers are able to identify individuals within their classes who 
Possess the capacity to achieve, but because of emotional instability 
âre unable to make satisfactory progress. The school must take into 
“count, also, that most adolescents experience conflicts not only in 
the life of the school but also in the home. One of the most urgent 
needs of adolescents is social acceptance. All youths need to feel that 
y Aave status and recognition. Providing adequate social oppor- 
hities is one phase of guidance activities which cannot be over- 
pee by any school, The school must, in some cases, supplement the 
me if youths are to develop satisfactorily in the growing-up process. 
ave €quate guidance program cannot overlook the n aa 
3 s of students. The program of studies must je, sok th A 

on is given pupils with special aptitudes and abilities as we 
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as those with limited capacities. Therefore, it is necessary to adjust 
the program to meet the varying educational needs of the students 
enrolled. Whatever the program, the physical needs of youth must 
be considered in the planning. All youths need a program which in- 
volves adequate provisions for the type of growth pattern character- 
istic of adolescent years. Rest, diet, exercise, and recreation are all 
matters which warrant the thoughtful attention of the principal in 
developing the school’s program. 

Assisting students to plan a program which involves vocational ade- 
quacy is necessary for proper emotional and social adjustment. It is 
recognized that the vocational needs of individuals emerge fairly 
early and that some attention to these needs in the elementary school 
may be warranted. However, it should be noted that it is dangerous 
to prescribe vocations for students even at the secondary level. Voca- 
tional counseling must be oriented to the total needs of the individ- 
uals involved. Youths will be assisted in making realistic choices of 
vocations by studying vocational findings and evaluating them in 
terms of adequate economic security, self-expression, and the skills 
or special abilities involved, Youths who leave high school should 
have had some introduction to the world of work if a satisfactory vo- 
cational adjustment is to be expected. 

It is evident, therefore, that youths have varied needs for counsel 
and guidance. Among these is the obvious need for counsel on the 
choice of electives in the school program and the choice of a college 
or an occupation. In addition, every youth needs the security that is 
provided by a sympathetic friend who understands him and to whom 
he may go with the perplexing personal problems that concern him. 

Adolescents’ Desire for Counsel. That counseling is desired by 
adolescents has been amply demonstrated. The literature in the field 
has indicated that many techniques are being developed in which 
youth may have some part in working out problems which they feel 
are vital to them. The findings of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program indicate that adolescents do recognize problems 
vital to adjustment and that they desire assistance in solving them." 
Questionnaires were submitted in which 56 life problems were listed. 

1 Illinois Department of Public Instruction, “Principal Findings of the Follow- 


Up Study of the Ilinois Secondar. ri am,” Bulletin 11, 
i E y School Curriculum Program,” Bu 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Springfield, Illinois: Office of ae Superintendent 0 
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Results indicated that young people feel that the school is responsible 
for dealing with such matters as: (1) earning a living, (2) developing 
an effective personality, (3) living healthfully and safely, (4) manag- 
ing personal finances wisely, (5) spending leisure time wholesomely 
and enjoyably, (6) taking an effective part in civic affairs, (7) prepar- 
ing for marriage, homemaking, and parenthood, and (8) making ef- 
fective use of educational opportunities. 

This genuine desire of adolescents for counsel presents a real chal- 
lenge to guidance functionaries, If it is to be other than a sterile 
Process, the counseling process must be something more than giving 
advice or “preaching.” It must become a vital relationship in and 
through which the adolescent can grow as he makes his own choices 
and works more and more independently toward better goals. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Principals of elementary schools have usually been less concerned _ 
with problems of guidance than have principals of secondary schools, 
since the former have been under less pressure than the latter to pro- 
Vide services for students outside of the regular activities of the school 
—instruction and general administrative oversight and management. 
ane necessity to provide vocational guidance and employment serv- 
es, especially urgent in secondary schools since 1910, has scarcely 
been felt by principals of elementary schools. However, a new kind of 
demand for guidance services even in nursery schools, kindergartens, 
and elementary schools is now being made by psychologists who 
hold that many of the conflicts and maladjustments of young people 
in high school, college, and the pursuits of adult life originate from 

e neglect of the child in the earlier periods. 

Maladjustments Caused by Lack of Guidance. If the contention 
Stated in the foregoing paragraph is true, neglect of the personal 
Problems of children in the elementary school period may result in 
“Notional disturbances which may seriously affect the personality 
Patterns of the individuals concerned. Satisfactory solutions to these 
problems can scarcely be expected from disciplinary measures that 
merely compel modifications in patterns of behavior. Such measures 
E only fail to resolve the conflicts in question but may create new 

nflicts that result in new anomalies of behavior. à 
Mets logical implication of this situation is that principals of ele- 

ty schools must become, to a much greater extent than in the 
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past, personnel workers with children and to a much lesser extent 
general disciplinarians and authoritarian administrators, however 
benevolent they may be. Obviously, they must become students of 
child development and of the motives which dominate the mental 
and emotional processes of children. 

Guidance Duties of Elementary School Principals. The elementary 
school principal has specific duties relative to providing a guidance 
program for his school. Among these are: (1) providing leadership in 
creating a school atmosphere which will contribute towards child de- 
velopment; (2) assisting in planning a guidance program which will 
make an effective contribution to the total guidance offering through- 
out the school system; (3) establishing administrative provisions for 
wholesome development through participation in the extracurricu- 
lar activities, such as sports, assembly programs, and civic projects 
in school and community, and fitting the curriculum to the needs of 
individual students; and (4) securing and maintainin g co-operation on 
the part of parents in carrying out guidance practices. 

In organizing and administering the elementary school so that each 
member will be helped to understand and to practice desirable social 
relations, the principal contributes to the socialization of the student, 
that is, the changing of the student from a mere individual into a 
functioning member of society, Through the direction of the individ- 
ual’s associations with other students, understanding of the need for 
cooperation, self-control, and consideration for others is developed. 
Thus, a type of much-needed guidance is provided that may have 
preventive and corrective as well as developmental values. It is evi- 
dent that the values sought for the student cannot be developed suc- 
cessfully in an atmosphere of repression and artificiality or of un- 
bridled freedom. The results desired will be realized best in an en- 
vironment in which a proper balance is maintained between individ- 
ual freedom and collective well-being, It is the duty of the principal 
to organize his school so that the balance in question is maintained. 
To do so is to make a Positive contribution toward the realization 
an excellent guidance program, 

In the elementary school much of the guidance comes through fit 
ting the curriculum to the needs of the elementary school child. The 
diagnosis and remedial treatment discussed in another chapter ° 
this volume will be regarded by some writers on guidance and by 
many school principals as part of the guidance service. By others the 
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annual physical examination will be used in fitting the school to the 
needs of the individual pupil. The results of case studies of learning 
problems or emotional maladjustments also indicate ways in which 
the child may be adjusted to co-operate with his abilities. The more 
extended exposition of these techniques, discussed elsewhere in the 
book, may pertinently be read in connection with this section, al- 
though for logical reasons they are treated elsewhere. 

The elementary principal must endeavor to carry forward those 
guidance practices which will conform to the objectives of the school 
system in which he works. He must be cognizant of the problems 
which children meet as they go from grade to grade. The matter of 
adjustment to the secondary division is a concern worthy of study. It 
may be necessary for the teachers to take definite steps in preparing 
the students psychologically and emotionally for the early years of the 
high school, In many cases, it is necessary for the students to move 
from a one-teacher situation to one in the high school where as many 
as five or six teachers may be involved. Transition from one division 
to the other will be made more easily if specific planning has been 
done in preparation for it, 

More and more school systems have recognized the necessity of 
enlisting the active co-operation of parents in maintaining good guid- 
ance practices, Throu gh parent programs and often through the issu- 
ance of explanatory bulletins, parents are apprised of the policies 
and objectives of the schools. In many communities, mothers are ac- 
duainted with the school’s operation through planned meetings which 

Ave taken place prior to the enrollment of their children. The assist- 
nce of volunteers is often enlisted in carrying out the activities of 
T health department. An informed public is more likely to be a 
Mendly and Co-operative public. The school has some responsibility 
2 maintaining vood parent relationships if the full benefit of a 

Buidance Program is to be achieved. 
: ine in discussing the guidance program for elementary ie 
one essentials: (1) well established purposes of the R : 
Tecord 4 ten ed testing program; (8) amet ee ities; (a 
Bogen an (4) techniques for appraising pera BS 6) apn 
alin, €signed to meet the needs of a particular sc a 5 : oe 
hesseg ae Parent support; (7) plans for is aoe a age 

mA asic skills; (8) in-service program for teac er 7 t H 

© concepts and techniques; (9) recognition of the need for 
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referral to outside agencies, and (10) a plan for follow-up of individ- 
ual pupils.* This listing is indicative of the present conception of the 
extent and nature of guidance services in the elementary school. If 
waste is to be avoided in our school systems, the guidance services 
must be in a continuous process of evaluation and improvement. 

It is also important to point out that it is necessary to detect at the 
earliest possible moment such deviations in behavior as may later 
prove detrimental to achieving satisfactory maturity. There seems to 
be adequate proof that problem adults develop from problem chil- 
dren, A well conceived guidance program will attempt to discover 
techniques for early diagnosis and treatment of atypical behavior. 
This imposes upon the principal the responsibility for developing in- 
sights, upon the part of his staff concerning any and all forms of child 
behavior. 


EARLY EFFORTS TO PROVIDE GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The earliest efforts of secondary school principals to render specific 
guidance services to pupils were (1) to supply current information 
with respect to occupations, (2) to give counsel in the choice of occu- 
pations, (8) to assist individuals in need of employment to secure en. 
ployment, and (4) to carry on periodic follow-up studies with a view 
to serving both the individuals placed and their employers. The justi- 
fication for these services was (1) the strong demand by such employ- 
ers for school services for these young people that would result in 
more successful orientation into employment, and (2) the fact that 
large numbers of young people of high school age were either leaving 
school for employment or choosing employment instead of continuing 
their attendance in publicly supported secondary schools. In support 
of the need for vocational guidance in secondary schools and even 
in the upper grades of elementary schools at the time of the inception 
oi the movement (1910) in several large industrial centers of the 
United States, the following census data (1910) are cited: (1) 79.2 pe 
cent of the males sixteen through twenty years of age and 39.9 per 
cent of the females of the same age group were gainfully employed; 


(2) 24.8 per cent of the males and 11.9 per cent of the females ten w 

2 A. E. Traxler, “Essentials of Gui ices i ” The 
a > d: S D sntary Schools, 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. LII e iy a pi 
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fifteen years of age were reported as employed in occupations that 
would accept workers of this age group.* Before guidance programs 
could be launched in more than a few centers, social and economic 
changes in the country at large began to alter the situation which had 
given rise to the demand for vocational guidance. By the end of the 
decade in 1920, marked decreases in the percentages of young people 
gainfully employed were noted, At the end of the next decade in 1930, 
43.4 per cent? of the young people of the age group sixteen to nine- 
teen were employed, and 4.7 per cent® of the age group ten to fifteen. 
By 1940-41, 73 per cent of the youth were enrolled in high schools,? 
By 1950, 76.5 per cent of the youth of high school age were enrolled 
in secondary schools.8 The steady decline in industry of the number 
of young people of secondary-school age employed in gainful occupa- 
tions has been matched by a steady increase in the enrollment of the 
secondary schools, 

Approximately 75 per cent of the youth of high school age are en- 
tolled in secondary schools, The influx of pupils into the secondary 
school has created problems in guidance far more complicated than 
that of giving advice with respect to available opportunities for geir 
pational employment. Many schools have not been of assistance in 
helping these young people to make satisfactory adjustment. While 
it is true that approximately 80 per cent of youth enter high school, 
about 50 per cent remain to be graduated.® The school must not only 
ascertain the potentialities of many of these young people for employ- 
ment but must effect an organization and develop guidance practices 
Which will be successful in providing opportunities to develop the 
potentialities they possess, 


RECENT EFFORTS TO PROVIDE GUIDANCE 
SERVICES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
During recent years considerable attention has been given to the 
Study of child development. This interest, along with other pas 
Mentioned previously, has brought about increased efforts on the part 
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of school administrators to build school organizations which contrib- 
ute to the satisfactory development of each individual. In some school 
situations guidance services have been augmented; in others, pro- 
grams have been developed for effective student adjustment; and in 
still others, matters pertaining to pupil personnel service have been 
provided. The purpose has appeared to be that of focusing more at- 
tention on the development of the student in a social situation, Such 
a program gives “intelligent attention to every pupil according to his 
individual needs.”!° To some persons, as previously indicated, guid- 
ance is very general and is virtually synonymous with the process of 
education. 

Varied Character of Guidance Activities. There is little doubt that 
guidance in some form or other (general or specific) is a well-estab- 
lished function in many secondary schools. The activities carried on 
in secondary schools under the head of guidance are extremely 
varied. In some schools guidance activities are roughly differentiated 
into types, such as educational, personal, vocational, social, and 
moral. Still other schools analyze guidance into specific activities such 
as: providing assistance to pupils in choosing curriculums, overcom- 
ing deficiencies, developing special talents, cultivating intellectual 
interests, imparting occupational information, advising regarding the 
choice of an occupation, assisting in securing employment, helping 
in the choice of a college, and giving supervisory oversight to an in- 
dividual after employment. 

Both general and specific activities of the sort enumerated in the 
foregoing paragraph are evidently in effect in most secondary schools. 
In some schools the activities are carried on only informally and inci- 
dentally by the regular school officers: principal, deans, and teach- 
ers; in other schools they are carried on formally and systematically 
under the direction of persons specially trained for the purpose and 
definitely charged with the responsibility of serving pupils through 
the different types of specific activities that have been enumerated. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
It would be difficult to enumerate the specific guidance functions 
assumed by secondary school principals. Since the size of high schools 


10 F. G. Davis (editor), 
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varies from locality to locality, there is wide variation in the kinds of 
guidance activities which principals perform. It seems safe to say that 
in the smaller schools the principal is likely to accept responsibility 
fora majority of the guidance duties. In larger schools, the principal 
may delegate most of these duties to other staff members, 

There are some obligations, however, which no principal may dele- 
gate, By virtue of his position as head of the school he must see that 
they are carried out in the interest of establishing and maintaining a 
guidance program whether the school be large or small. These in- 
clude: (1) organizi ng the guidance program, (2) selection of staff per- 
sonnel for counselin g and guidance, (3) establishing techniques for 
obtaining information concerning pupils, (4) developing an in-service 
taining program, and (5) evaluating the program. 

Organizing the Program. Much has been said concerning the needs 
of youth in modern society. Most of the country’s youths of high 
school age are in school today, a marked change from the situation 
which prevailed even 25 years ago. The universality of school at- 
tendance, with its diversity of pupil personnel, makes the problem of 
guidance Proportionately more complex. Since the school is the sole 
agent which comes in contact with virtually all of the youth, it must 
accept the responsibility for providing the types of services which 
may best meet the varied needs in their growth to satisfactory ma- 
turity. The followin g are some aspects of the counseling and guidance 
Program which must be considered in planning: (1) counseling stu- 

ents with respect to admission to the high school, (2) counseling stu- 
dents Tegarding the choice of subjects; (3) conferring with students 
relative to participation in extracurricular activities; (4) providing 
Stidance with respect to matters of social adjustment; (5) advising on 
Rots of conduct ; (6) discussing with students matters relating to 
the Correction of disabilities; (7) providing occupational information; 
conferring with students concerning the choice of college; (9) 
Fon Ucting placement services; and (10) undertaking to render fol- 
ia Services to students. All such matters are important oo of a 
c ge and guidance program and must be assumed by the prin- 

Pal or other members of the staff. raph 
ane of these duties will be referred to again later in this i T 
in Oe chapter. When various members of the (a ine ae 

Suidance organization it is important that the en : y 
ome acquainted with the duties of the various divisions of respon 
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sibility. Most schools have found it advisable to simplify this matter 
by publishing a handbook which delineates the various duties and 
responsibilities, This procedure would have the added advantage of 
facilitating the orientation of new staff members. 

One aspect pertaining to the organization of a counseling and guid- 
ance program which is sometimes overlooked is that of securing the 
positive co-operation of parents in certain aspects of the guidance 
program. This may be done in a number of ways such as through 
parent bulletins, open house meetings, parent workshops, parent- 
teacher associations, the school newspaper, school assemblies and the 
like. In some communities, patrons have been utilized in carrying on 
the guidance program. 

The home has a primary stake in the welfare of its youth; therefore, 
where school administrators encourage co-operative effort on the 
part of parent and teacher in fostering the child’s best development, 
that child profits from the alliance, Thus, the contributions of each 
member of this important team provide a better picture of the child’s 
true needs. Out of the shared responsibility both parent and teacher 
may gain a better understanding of how to guide the child’s progress 
toward satisfactory maturity. 

Selection of Staff Personnel for Counseling and Guidance. The 
success of the guidance program depends to a great extent upon the 
effectiveness of the staff members who perform the guidance func- 
tions. Much has been written concerning the qualifications and duties 
of these staff members. The administrator does not need to depend 
entirely upon his own judgment in making these selections. Most 
graduate schools now offer courses dealing with guidance or prob- 
‘ems of pupil personnel, thus specific training is offered in the field 
and recommendations are often made concerning the proper qualifi- 
cations and characteristics of counselors. 

Such matters as education, experience, and personal fitness are 
important for staff members who render counseling and guidance t0 
young people.!! Minimum educational qualifications should include 
graduation from a recognized college or university and preparation 
for the profession of teaching. Added training in the field of guidance 
is also necessary. The equivalent of a master’s degree would seem to 
be desirable. In following such a program, attention should be given 


11 Federal Security Agenc i Svisl £ Vocational 
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to the counseling process, child development psychology, research 
procedures, and educational and occupational information. 

Counselors, to be effective, should have had a successful teaching 
experience and some work outside their profession. Practical experi- 
ence in the classroom will enable him to have greater insight into 
problems involving instruction and personal adjustment. Likewise, 
the counselor who has had some contact with the world will be in a 
better position to counsel concerning the choice of an occupation, 
getting a job, and working with people. 

Personal qualities of individuals who aspire to positions in guidance 
are important. Individuals who work with others in matters of adjust- 
ment should possess tact, good judgment, high intelligence, and emo- 
tional maturity. Counselors who gain the respect of their students 
and who can inspire them to achieve at a high level are rendering ef- 
fective service to both the school and the community. This would 
dictate that the counselor possess a thorough understanding of young 
People as well as a sound philosophy of the educational process. 

The number of personnel to be selected for a given school system 
will depend upon both the needs and the resources of the community. 
The nature of the guidance organization will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter, 

Establishing Techniques and Providing Devices for Obtaining In- 

ormation Concerning Students. The nature of guidance has been 
discussed at some length, It has as its objective the focusing of atten- 
tion upon the individual student, his strengths, his weaknesses, his 
needs, and his future plans. Teachers and other staff members are ex- 
Pected to contribute to the student’s welfare by helping him establish 
and attain worthwhile goals. Unfortunately, in most schools, large 
Classes, heavy loads, and lack of time make it impossible for teach- 
WS and counselors to know each child individually. There is need, 
m zefor; for information which will be of assistance in peine 
E poon with each student. In response to this i ne 
ee. ave established comprehensive records and pe A a 
the ining pertinent information for all individuals enrolled wi 
school, 

an development and maintenance of a system to provide ae 

_ cerning students for use by staff members is an underta g 
to Tequires deliberation, The system may become complicated 

Sua degree that it is not used, or may prove too time-consuming 
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information and be available to, and understood by, the faculty. In 
some communities the development of forms and records has become 
a year’s in-service training project for the entire faculty, Some devices 
used for collecting information are: cumulative records, individual 
folders, objective tests, questionnaires, autobiographies, and inter- 
views. 

Cumulative Records. Most schools have a cumulative record for 
each student, Upon entrance, the cumulative record is begun and the 
student's history throughout the school system is recorded upon it. 
Cumulative records usually contain standard items such as: (1) 
student's name, date, and place of birth; (2) parents’ name, occupa- 
tion, and telephone number; (3) date of entrance; (4) date of with- 
drawal or graduation; (5) subjects pursued and record of attainment; 
(6) extracurricular activities; (7) health data; (8) personal character- 
istics, such as responsibility and dependability, social adjustment, in- 
fluence among his fellows, and work habits; (9) special interests; and 
(10) educational and vocational plans. 

Many schools now require the presentation of the birth certificate 
before enrollment, This plan would permit the recording of accurate 
data from the primary source. Photographs are also sometimes made 
a part of the cumulative record, Since the cumulative record usually 
remains with the school as an official record of attendance and attain- 
ment, it should be carefully designed and constructed for permanent 
filing. Accuracy and objectivity in recording information is of utmost 
importance. Some school systems have two copies of the record, one 
for safe-keeping within the vault and the other to be maintained by 
the home-room teacher or counselor, 

The American Council on Education has for a decade engaged in 
constructive work in the preparation of forms for recording the school 
progress of students at all levels of development from first primary 
grade through the senior college. Schools making use of these forms 
and the testing service which the Council provides should be able to 
zecord evidence of growth and development which will prove valua- 
ble in diagnosing learning disabilities and personality problems, and 
in evaluating educational achievements, 

The Manual for Cumulative Records" prepared by the Council 
provides instructions on the introduction and use of personnel records 
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and the keeping of cumulative record folders in which the test results 
and personal evaluations of persons accepting responsibility for re- 
cording data are kept. 

The manual also provides instructions for the transfer of a pupil's 
record to another institution or to an employer. The latter is a com- 
paratively new service which should prove helpful to those students 
who withdraw before graduation to enter gainful employment and to 
those who after graduation do not go on to college. 

Itis becoming generally recognized by guidance workers and coun- 
selors that it is impossible to have an adequate guidance system un- 
less cumulative and com parable test data are collected regularly and 
made available in usable records. 

Individual Folders, The individual folder, in some schools, is used 
instead of the cumulative record, In such cases, the items usually ap- 
pearing upon cumulative records are printed on the inside of the 
folder and kept as the permanent record. Such a system has the ad- 
vantage of Serving as a reservoir to store anecdotal records, samples 
of work, teachers comments, etc., during the child’s enrolment. Its 
size usually makes it more difficult to file permanently, Other schools 
Use individual folders as a supplement to the cumulative record sys- 
tem for filing materials considered useful in the counseling program. 

Test Data, Information derived from various kinds of standardized 
tests ranks as one of the most valuable sources of data concerning in- 
dividual students. Since such data usually furnish information con- 
ming achievement, aptitudes, interests, specific strengths and dis- 
e records must be kept in a form and place a Lents 
bain Ose davin g guidance responsibilities. In eae a A 
ik oo is designed to provide a record o T a ae 
auficient hen such a plan is used, care must be taken ne ek 

tide information to permit interpretation of test Se T 
Special] not utilize cumulative records for such data usually p 

y designed forms for recording test scores. 2 

udent Questionnaires, Since the school of today is interested in 
ro social, emotional, intellectual, and Lb Shake i 
ment in pe have information concerning each in ai a a is 
euse of a page bess memod be pa pa By l activities, club 
afilia F à questionnaire. Questions ans Hse ne cee 
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the student's counselor. Care should be taken in framing the ques- 
tions so that students do not find the questions objectionable. Pupils 
should also be informed of the general purposes of the questionnaire 
and the uses to be made of it. 

Autobiographies. Another method sometimes used to obtain in- 
formation and insight concerning a given student's adjustment is 
through a study of his autobiography. If the course of study in Eng- 
lish uses the autobiography as a part of class work, arran gements may 
be made to secure them for use in counseling and guidance, If they 
are to be effective, there should be some standardization in the kinds 
of information to be used in writing. The adolescent will sometimes 
reveal points of concern or his hopes and ambitions in such a way as 
to be extremely helpful in counseling him. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, in the use of such information in order that the privacy of the 
student is respected at all times. 

Interview Reports. It is sometimes impossible to obtain all the in- 
formation which a counselor needs through the use of objective re- 
ports such as have been described, The interview may be used to 
obtain information which often cannot be obtained in other ways. 
The interview may be with the student or with the parent concerned. 
In any case, it is important to prepare for the interview. Information 
to be obtained, putting the person to be interviewed at ease, and de- 
veloping satisfactory Yapport are items which the counselor may 
not overlook. It is likewise important that the interview be termi- 
nated upon a positive note, and opportunities provided for any nec- 
essary follow-up. After the interview, the report should be written 
and kept for future reference. The interview, in the form of a stu- 
dent-parent-counselor conference is described in detail in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

Developing an In-Service Training Program. Newer developments 
in the field of guidance make in-service training a necessity for all 
school systems. In most schools, guidance workers usually have other 
duties as well, and attention to them may tend to lessen the effec- 
tiveness of these individuals in dealing with matters of student ad- 
Justment. Periodic considerations of matters relating to student needs 
will serve to keep the guidance program at a high level. In-service 
training will acquaint the new staff member with local practices an 
inform the older members who may not have had the advantages 
Special training in this field, 
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In planning an in-service training program, the principal must give 
attention to some general principles which haye significance for all 
participants, First, there should be staff participation in planning 
the general program. Teachers are often able to make valuable sug- 
gestions for both long-term planning and specific meetings. By 
utilizing his faculty in this manner, the principal obtains excellent 
co-operation in the project. Second, in-service training should be a 
continuous process. Spasmodic attempts to focus attention upon the 
program of guidance are insufficient. A continuous planning and 
evaluation of the program for the purpose of making improvement 
will result in progress. Third, local needs must be considered in 
planning. The amount of professional preparation of the staff is one 
factor which would warrant consideration. Whether the program is 
planned for a staff comparatively new to guidance or for one with 
Many years’ experience in conducting a well-planned program of 
pupil personnel is also of major significance. Fourth, the program of 
in-service training should include a variety of types. Presentations 
by outside specialists is one type, while committee reports and panel 
discussions by local staff members is another. Some faculties may 
benefit from dramatic presentations of parent conferences, student 
Interviews, and the like. Maintaining variety in the type of meeting 
* one method of sustaining interest among members of the faculty. 
Fifth, some school time should be utilized in in-service programs. 
Staff members are likely to attach more importance to professional 
Meetings if some school time is utilized. The practice of holding 
Meetings completely outside the school day is likely to prove a 
chore, Teachers are likely to accept meetings outside the school 
outs With better spirit if school time is provided for some meetings. 

Evaluating the Guidance Program. Inherent in the structure and 
Purposes of the program should be the means of evaluation. Evalu- 
ation should be considered the keystone to a successful guidance 
Program; hence, an integral part of the planning stage. The objec- 
tives which determine the nature and the scope of the guidance pro- 
Sram become part of the criteria for measuring its success. These 
= vetia should include such essentials as: (1) student needs, (2) co- 
erative staff endeavor, (3) continuous process, (4) restatement of 

Sophy of guidance, and (5) evaluation by specialists outside of 
Schoo] staff, 
A guidance program based on student needs starts with the prem- 
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ise that such needs are crucial to the well-being of the individual’s 
best development, It is mandatory that the nature of needs be clearly 
understood if the guidance process ensures the adequate meeting 
of them. Evaluation of guidance activities should narrow the gap be- 
tween curriculum offerings and student needs. 

A broad purpose of evaluation should be the stimulation of growth 
on the part of faculty members. To the extent that evaluation is 
made a genuinely co-operative process, growth of the staff is facili- 
tated. The sharing of this responsibility creates a climate of trust 
and respect resulting in beneficial security to teachers and indirectly 
to students. Secure teachers contribute significantly to the security 
needs of the students, ji 

Evaluation goes on continuously in any life situation. It becomes, 
then, a matter of what is being evaluated and how frequently a pro- 
gram should be measured against its stated objectives. As was indi- 
cated earlier, evaluation takes place prior to the results to be evalu- 
ated. This rehearsal of the outcomes at a future time may enable 
principals to examine carefully both the method and the criteria. 
When a guidance program is first initiated, the evaluation of different 
stages should be carried on at stated intervals. The projected plan 
should indicate when evaluation is to take place. In those programs 
which have been in operation for a period of years, formal evaluation 
takes place at longer intervals, This is frequently accomplished 
through the revision of guidance materials, the setting up of experi- 
mental projects, and the employment of new personnel. 

A responsible faculty must chart the course of its school program 
in terms of the changing times. Constant readings must be taken 
and subsequent corrections made if the desired destination is to be 
reached. The Philosophy by which a school staff lives and works 
should be a growing philosophy. The same is true relative to the 
guidance aspect of the educative process. Growth does not take 
place by chance; hence, the restatement of the philosophy of the 
school is basic in effective evaluation. Such a task should be under 
taken at stated intervals as one of the major in-service training €% 
periences, 

The complexity of the guidance program in the larger school sys- 
tems makes evaluation not only difficult, but also time-consuming 
Frequently the expansion of guidance services comes about in è 
haphazard fashion resulting in unco-ordinated activities, duplication 
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of effort, and too little team work. The improvement of such condi- 
tions may necessitate the use of outside consultants and specialists. 
The objectivity of this procedure makes it easier to accomplish 
needed changes in the guidance program, 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM A CONTINUED RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 

From what has been set forth up to this point in the discussion of 
the guidance functions of the principal it is clear that principals as 
school functionaries recognize the importance of guidance, that they 
attempt to perform specific guidance duties, but that generally 
speaking they do not regard themselves as being the chief func- 
tionaries in carrying on guidance services. Most principals are in- 
clined to conceive of guidance as a school service in which all must 
participate rather than some individual's responsibility. These prin- 
cipals, however, set up a guidance program that is functional and 
that utilizes their entire school personnel in the carrying out of the 
Various guidance services. The nature of the duties of the principal 
in effecting the organization and integration of the guidance pro- 
gram so that all faculty components may participate in the services 
is discussed in the next chapter. 
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13. 


PROJECTING A GUIDANCE 
ORGANIZATION 


Since guidance services should begin when a child enters school, 
and continue through graduation, the task of the administrator is 
seen to be very great, if a comprehensive program is to be provided. 
Neglect of guidance service at any stage in the progress of students 
may result in serious complications at a subsequent stage. As a re- 
sult, a pupil may experience maladjustment not only difficult to re- 
solve but also costly to the school system. Because of the hazardous 
effects of neglect, school systems generally are striving to prepare 
all professional personnel for the responsibilities of guidance and to 
Set up Programs and techniques which provide the various services 
believed to be essential in directing the growth and development 
Of school children at all levels of advancement. 


NECESSITY FOR ORGANIZATION 

_ Ås the responsible head of the school, the principal exercises an 
‘portant influence both in the performance of guidance duties and 
Providing leadership for other members of the staff who have re- 
diheeuties in the guidance program. There are some inherent 

a which the principal often faces in establishing and im- 
ae a guidance organization. All too often, the “Pupil ee 
earl: °> Or guidance, viewpoint has not been emphasize 5 a 
Y professional training of the teachers. An inadequate bac 
ound for understanding such matters as child development and 
ahi asic needs of adolescents may prove to be real barriers in es- 

ishing a favorable influence for guidance within a school. 
Tea a are other difficulties, particularly at the nue level. 
ad “ts who have become specialists in subject matter fields may 

difficult to give attention to aspects of growth other than aca- 
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demic. All too often, the emphasis has been upon “facts to be learned” 
rather than upon wholesome growth not only in skills, but also inat- 
titudes and appreciations. Lack of time, also, sometimes proves to 
be a barrier to the development of good guidance within a school, 
The principal needs to have a broad understanding of what consti- 
tutes an effective organization for guidance and counseling, and 
must also be aware of the necessity for solving some of the common 
difficulties to be overcome if the needs of the youth within his school 
are to receive proper attention. Some of these difficulties may be 
solved by establishing definite responsibilities for the various aspects 
of guidance, and by developing promising techniques for carrying 
out these responsibilities, 


TYPES OF GUIDANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Various types of guidance organizations have been tried in the 
past, and the success of these organizations has been sufficiently re- 
ported and evaluated to enable principals to project their guidance 
Programs on the basis of tested experience, Large systems have 
planned centralized services to be extended to the various schools at 
all grade levels. Guidance programs have also been developed for 
smaller systems where few, if any, guidance specialists are available. 
In most situations, regardless of the size of the system, the tendency 
appears to be one of regarding each school as a unit in the planning 
of a guidance program. Thus, there are likely to be considerable 
variations among schools in a large system. The program of any 
given school is ingenious only to the extent that it utilizes, in the 
most effective way, available functionaries in providing the guid- 
ance services needed by the youth within that school. 

Guidance Organizations in City School Systems. Guidance, at the 
secondary level, probably came into use in an organized way in city 
school systems, Students desiring to leave schools for gainful em- 
ployment created problems, not only for those schools, but also for 
industry as well, The early methods used by the city of St. Louis to 
solve its guidance problems is worthy of note.1 The first official to 
be appointed to safeguard the interests of children was the truant 
officer, The appointment of such an official was reported in the An- 


TJ. D. Logsdon, The Development of Public School Administration in ah 
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nual Report of the St. Louis Schools for 1905. Enforcement of the 
compulsory education law became his first duty. Shortly after the 
appointment of a truant officer, the position of medical adviser was 
created. His duties consisted of identifying the handicapped chil- 
dren in the system and assisting the superintendent of schools in 
planning for them. A third official known as “Director of Psycho- 
educational Clinic” was appointed. His duties pertained specifically 
to the subnormal pupils of the city school system. By 1924, a director 
of vocational counseling was employed. The principal functions as- 
signed his division were (1) counseling, (2) issuing work certificates 
to students, (3) placement, and (4) industrial investigations. 
While the early efforts of city school systems to solve their stu- 
dent personnel problems are commendable, the service was too 
centralized to meet the needs of all the students, Since principals 
and teachers were untrained for guidance services, the attempt of 
central guidance officers to obtain co-operation in local schools in 
Providing counseling was often resisted. The materials prepared for 
occupational instruction through the research work of the central 
ofice staff were not used. Too often the central office regarded guid- 
ance as a specialized service requiring special training on the part of 
those who undertook to provide it. Consequently, the guidance 
tended to become an external service, sometimes provided on call, 
Dut More often undertaken at the solicitation of the functionary seek- 
ig to establish the service, The early type of centralized guidance 
p tobably did not exercise much influence on guidance practices of 
Administrative officers and teachers in local schools. Yet, no one can 
os for city systems some type of central organization A es- 
tobe the establishment of guidance programs in local ae : 
he fr shed. Specially trained leadership is corey o 
Uhl sa opment of a guidance program in the local a „an a 
skill eres are required to supplement the efforts of those whose 
M guidance techniques is lacking. j 
Fee aby school systems maintain some organization ey r 
Bidang Bune leadership for the program of Pe at: 
nel Din droughout the system. The Department ah D te A 
Bivizat ained for the Milwaukee Public Schools indicates i 
on for one city school system.? The department has three 
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major divisions offering services to children, parents, and school per- 
sonnel, (1) The Welfare Services Division renders liaison and social 
work services. Twenty-three welfare counselors assist in helping to 
solve the problems of children referred to them by working with par- 
ents, child, school personnel, and the social agencies concerned, (2) 
The Psychological Services Division serves all students from kinder- 
garten through high school. Six psychological counselors who are 
experienced teachers and trained in psychometry assist in the study 
of individual pupils under the supervision of a clinical psychologist. 
(8) The Guidance Services Division offers leadershi p and co-ordina- 
tion in such matters as testing, counseling techniques, and vocational 
guidance. The Department of Pupil Personnel and Special Educa- 
tion is under the direct supervision of an Assistant Superintendent. 

If the leadership of a central office staff is wise, the principal of a 
school will be given assistance in projecting an organization for the 
local school, which thus develops a guidance organization peculiar 
to its own needs. The greatest service provided by a central office 
is that of training principals and teachers for the assu mption of their 
proper guidance responsibilities. Unless each school is made the 
unit in the organization of the guidance program, the guidance serv- 
ices attempted will be regarded as imposed rather than as developed 
to meet the needs of a local constituency. 

Guidance in Small Schools. It is an accepted fact that the basic 
needs of young people everywhere are similar in nature and that 
many of these needs require the counsel of adults who have been 
trained to give professional assistance. It has also been pointed out 
that there may be needs peculiar to a given situation. Most schools 
regard it as an obligation to render assistance to young people as they 
strive to reach solutions of their various problems. While the larger 
school is likely to have the benefit of some trained specialists, the 
smaller school may have to rely upon its own personnel to develop 
and maintain guidance services. 

Many small schools have solved their guidance problems effec- 
tively. Froehlich describes the guidance services in several small 
school systems. One account describes a plan for a school in which 
the guidance chairman assumed general responsibilities such a 
planning and co-ordinating guidance activities, conferring with t° 

°C. P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York: MeGra¥” 
Hill Book Company, 1950, pp- 23-24, 
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principal on matters of policy, selecting materials to be distributed to 
others performing counseling functions, supervising student records, 
and checking routine matters. In addition to the chairman, a coun- 
selor was appointed for each of the four grades making up the high 
school. The senior counselor assisted with advice pertaining to col- 
lege admission, and with planning for “Career Day,” conducted the 
follow-up, and conducted two interviews with each senior at some 
time during the school year. The junior counselor supervised occupa- 
tional and vocational guidance materials, maintained records con- 
ceming college entrance requirements, arranged for placement, and 
conducted two interviews with each junior during the year. The 
sophomore counselor checked progress in social development, held 
conference with teachers concerning student failures, and held two 
interviews with each sophomore, In conjunction with two confer- 
ences with each freshman, the counselor for that grade level ac- 
cepted the chief res ponsibility for planning the four year high school 
programs for each of the students. í 

In summarizing the prerequisites of good guidance in the smaller 
schools, certain conditions may be said to obtain in most favorable 
situations, The administrator supports the guidance program, and 
the co-operation of teachers is secured in carrying out developments. 
Cuidance responsibilities are centralized and some staff time is pro- 
vided for such work. Securing faculty members who have had some 
guidance training, purchasing guidance materials, and establishing 
good relationships between students, parents, and community are 
other matters which may not be overlooked.* 
_ tt should be remembered that there are some assets for develop- 
Ing guidance services for small high schools.® The school often repre- 
Sents a small and quite homogeneous community, one which is inter- 
ested in its children and anxious to make good provisions for them. 
The staff is often made up of young members who are enthusiastic 
ver the prospects of teaching and optimistic concerning results to 
be obtained. Services provided by institutions of higher learning and 
by state departments of public instruction are usually available to 
such schools. The existence of considerable pertinent materials in 


‘Ibid, p- 39. 
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the form of books, pamphlets, and visual aids makes it possible for 
any staff to train itself to perform guidance services. 

Guidance in the Individual School. The services needed in an 
effective guidance program are those which are necessary to facilitate 
the growth of all the students to satisfactory maturity. Arranging for 
those services is one of the major tasks of any school system. Guid- 
ance in city systems and for smaller organizations has been discussed, 
It has been mentioned previously that the most important unit in any 
organization is the individual school. In a school of any size, the 
difficulties of guidance are likely to be increased by the spreading of 
guidance responsibilities among a great many school functionaries, 
differing in backgrounds of training, experience, and personal quali- 
fications. Verification of this difficulty is found in the varied personnel 
available for guidance services in 878 high schools reported by 
Throckmorton. In reporting upon the counselor service furnished 
these high schools, the number of schools reporting the various func- 
tionaries were as follows; Principal (245), Classroom Teacher (280), 
Superintendent (149), Homeroom Teacher (95), Teacher-counselor 
(76), Director of Guidance (35), Dean of Women (24), Dean of Men 
(13), Counselor (9), and others (18). While these schools represent 
the area within one state, it is no doubt indicative of situations in 
other similar areas. 

A study made by Spalding involving the problem of what consti- 
tutes an adequate high school staff provides information concerning 
guidance services in twenty-six selected high schools representing a 
widespread area of the country.’ Of this number, eight reported a di- 
rector of guidance, and one school reported two. One school re- 
ported such a functionary as being available in the central office of 
the system. Seventeen schools listed staff members serving in the 
capacity of head counselor, Of that number, one was reported as 
half time, and seven of the seventeen reported more than one head 
counselor, Twenty-two schools reported teacher counselors, and 
most of them reported more than one per school. Two schools re- 
ported guidance personnel other than those listed. Other administra- 
tive personnel used by some of the schools for guidance purposes ` 


i 6 A. F. Throckmorton, Third Annual Progress Report, Education for Life Ad- 
justment. Topeka, Kansas; State Department of Education, 1953, p. 9. 
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were reported as follows: eight schools, dean of boys, and one part 
time; nine schools, dean of girls, and two part time; assistant princi- 
pals were reported by twenty schools, and one listed as part time. It 
is also worthy of note that each of the twenty-six schools reported 
the services of a school nurse, generally on a full time basis. The 
services of a doctor were available to twenty-five of the schools as a 
regular or part time service, or as provided by a central office. About 
half of the schools received the benefit of some kind of dental serv- 
ice, 

It would be unwise to recommend the establishment of a standard 
pattern for administering guidance services in a school of any size. 
It may be stated, however, that the kinds of service included in an 
effective pupil personnel program for a school may be pretty well 
defined, Outlining areas of responsibility and establishing techniques 
for the program are important areas for consideration. In the material 
that follows, an attempt will be made to describe appropriate duties 
Which might be assigned to various functionaries to be found in a 
counseling and guidance program. The duties assigned to various 
staff members represent legitimate ‘activities to be considered, and 
in those systems where such functionaries do not exist, the duties 
would be assumed by other staff members. 


SCHOOL FUNCTIONARIES UTILIZED IN GUIDANCE 

Director of Guidance. The duties of the director of guidance vary 
ftom school to school. In some cases, the director is expected to pre- 
Pare the teachers to do counseling work and to supervise the activi- 
ties. In other instances, the director serves as a special counselor and 
adviser, thus providing some direction and much leadership to the 
Program, Strang lists several ways in which the guidance specialist 
can help teachers improve their counseling and group work." They 
are: (1) Assisting teachers with individual cases; (2) Holding case 
conferences; (8) Encouraging teachers to form groups for child study; 
Pe ahhg occupational and educational information, a ia 
A on personal appearance and other aspects of pe D TE 
i Pment; (5) Assisting teacher-counselors in the use o the inform 
°n in the cumulative record folders; (6) Conducting in-service 


*Ruth Strang, “Gui » Adapting the Second- 
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training programs in various aspects and techniques of guidance; 
and (7) Providing the guidance point of view toward administrative, 
instructional, and curriculum problems. In schools having no di- 
rector of guidance, it becomes the responsibility of the principal to 
assume the duties indicated or to assign them to other members of 
the staff. 

Teacher-Counselor. In most schools the organization is such that 
pupils are assigned to a staff member who has as a part of his teach- 
ing assignment some counseling responsibilities, In some schools 
this individual may be known as a homeroom teacher or adviser. Al- 
though such a staff member usually has teaching duties, the counsel- 
ing assignment calls for special training in the guidance field. The 
major functions of the counselor have been prescribed as follows: 
(1) Assisting individuals to make adjustments, and to formulate and 
carry out plans with the use of appraisals, records, and other back- 
ground information; (2) Helping other staff members in understand- 
ing and dealing with individual students; (3) Using guidance in- 
formation and data for the purpose of program planning, evaluation, 
and follow-up.® Schools having counselors who spend most of their 
time in performing guidance duties are in a position to be more effec- 
tive in carrying out such functions. Counselors who carry a full teach- 
ing load will need the assistance of other staff members whose spe- 

-cific duties permit greater attention to guidance duties. 

The Dean. In larger schools, the administration is sometimes as- 
sisted by the dean of boys and the dean of girls. While the duties of 
such staff members usually involve some areas in addition to that of 
guidance, their contributions are often extremely important. As ex- 
amples of the activities assigned to deans, the following are sug- 
gested: (1) counseling individual students on matters of academic 
progress, attendance, behavioral problems within or outside the class- 
room, or other matters which they or the students wish to discuss; 
(2) communicating with counselors, classroom teachers, or other 
special services personnel following conferences with students; (8) 
communicating with parents when that is deemed desirable in the 
solution of a problem which has been brought to the attention of the 
dean; (4) maintaining liaison with community agencies such as the 
police, juvenile court, guidance clinic, the church, and youth or- 


9“A Workable Concept of Counseling,” Bulletin, National Association of 
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ganizations, and co-operating in enterprises fostering the welfare of 
youth; (5) promoting and assisting in the supervision of social affairs 
planned for the youth of the school; (6) co-operating with the place- 
ment bureau and college admissions offices in furnishing evaluations 
of individual students. 

When the dean is a part of the guidance staff, care must be taken 
that various responsibilities are definitely placed, and that com- 
munication is maintained with all the individuals who have the 
tight to be informed concerning the status of students being coun- 
seled. 

The Classroom Teacher. The classroom teacher is sometimes over- 
looked in the guidance organization. Strang has pointed out that the 
classroom teacher is most important in meeting the needs of youth 
because of the direct contact with the individual students.!° Other 
contributions are suggested such as guidance through personal re- 
lations, guidance while teaching, group discussion of common prob- 
lems, guidance through the content of each subject, guidance 
through contacts outside of class, co-operation with other members 
of the staff, and referral for other guidance services. Thoughtful at- 
tention to these matters brin gs into focus the vital importance which 
the teacher plays in the modern concept of guidance. 

The Opportunities which the classroom teacher has for guidance 
entail certain responsibilities. Since the subjects taken by a stu- 
dent has a bearing upon his adjustment to life's problems, the teacher 
must be able to help in making wise subject choices. Co-operative 
Problem solving by a teacher with a class group makes a valuable 
Contribution towards understanding and appreciating the group 
Process. Other matters such as maintaining a healthy classroom at- 
he encouraging group work, and maintaining ae aoe 
: u t maturity are aspects of the teacher's part in developmg 
P omoting a good guidance program. 
pe Guidance Functionaries. Some schools ne ees ee 
Members S ince mee He pe P w P 4 teachers, 
Bidens. who render specialized professiona ne) Beige 
abt, s, and parents. The needs of the er foal sae tae: 

© quality of professional leadership within the scho 
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tors which play a part in the kind and extent of services provided for 
students. Staff members sometimes found as a part of the guidance 
set-up are: the school nurse, physician, placement counselor, and 
psychologist. The duties of such staff members are indicated by their 
titles. For purposes of this discussion, the duties appropriate for the 
position of psychologist are suggested: (1) supervise the standard- 
ized testing program, (2) administer and interpret individual psy- 
chometric tests, (3) provide psychological counseling for individual 
students, (4) counsel with parents, (5) make intensive case studies 
of students needing that kind of attention and holding case staff 
conferences, and (6) provide leadership to administrators and coun- 
selors in planning remedial treatment and adjusted programs for 
typical students. 

It has been noted in previous discussion that the principal and 
vice-principal often perform certain duties in connection with the 
guidance program. It is important that other members of the staff 
know what is expected of them and what services the administrators 
perform. It would appear wise, therefore, to have the responsibilities 
allocated and the organization described in written form for gen- 
eral reference. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 

Orientation Programs. Most secondary schools attempt to render 
guidance services to students from contributing elementary or junior 
high schools prior to admission. The principal, vice-principal, or 
some other designated member of the secondary school staff visits 
the contributing schools and explains to prospective students the 
program of studies, extracurricular activities, school facilities, school 
customs, and the like, It is advantageous to have bulletins or pam- 
phlets describing the curricular and extracurricular opportunities 
and other pertinent facts concerning school procedures and require- 
ments. 

Many schools now follow the plan for orienting parents as well as 
the students who are new to the school. Meetings are scheduled so 
that the parents may be informed concerning school policies and 
such routine matters as tardiness and absence, the curricular and 
extracurricular offerings, Opportunities for parent co-operation, and 
the general philosophy of the school. In some cases, both students 
and parents are invited to visit the school prior to enrollment. Dur- 
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ing such prior visitation by students, a testing program may be ad- 
ministered to secure data which may facilitate the programming of 
new students. Aptitude and prognosis tests may reveal facts which 
are vital to determine remedial reading enrollment and the like. Like- 
wise, most orientation programs call for conferences with the ad- 
ministrators and teachers of the contributing schools for the purpose 
of making such adjustments as may be necessary to meet the needs 
of incoming students. 

Most orientation programs are continued for some time after the 
opening of school, The objectives of such a program involve more 
than merely acquainting the student with a new school environment. 
Since most beginning high school students are in the adolescent 
stage, some time spent in dealing with problems peculiar to that pe- 
tiod of life may prove profitable. Ninth grade students may be asked 
to consider planning a tentative four year program; thus, some at- 
tention to occupational information may be necessary, 

Administrative arrangements for providing orientation to stu- 
dents may differ from school to school. The core program usually 
embodies such material in those schools employing that type of cur- 
ticulum. In other schools, this information may be a part of the so- 
cial studies course, a special orientation class, or the subject of home- 
"om consideration. Some publishers have given attention to this 
phase of the secondary school program. Texts have been provided 
to furnish general background information, One such text directed 
t0 students offers subject matter organized into the following parts: 
: the part you play in your own growth, (2) improving your Jearn- 
a ability, (3) learning about people, (4) setting your goals, (5) ae 

ations with others, (6) living well, and (7) choosing your life work.” — 

Nentation programs have as a central purpose the development of 
efficient enrollment procedures and the establishment of a school 
ate conducive to rapid adjustment ina nome aoe 
selves 4 eveloping the orientation procedures, i s ae ease 
T. ay be utilized in evaluating the program and may © P 

SBestions for further development. > 
pur e Homeroom. Most schools have grouped students for pene! 
io r Ses. Such groups are usually formed at the beginning E 
year and continue throughout the year under the guidance 
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of a teacher. Many schools follow the plan of having the same ad- 
viser remain with the same group throughout the four year high 
school period. Groups thus formed are usually known as homeroom 
organizations. 

In a study of the educational value of the homeroom, Mogill found 
that in practically all of the secondary schools in cities with popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more, there were homeroom organizations."* His 
conclusion was based on a study of 613 schools in 92 cities scattered 
throughout 84 states. In investigating administrative aspects of the 
homeroom, he found that the typical homeroom meets daily, in the 
morning for approximately 24 minutes. With respect to specific home- 
room functions, Mogill found that in the order of importance, they 
concern themselves with: (1) curriculum programs, (2) personal prob- 
lems, (8) distribution of school publications, (4) school assembly pro- 
grams, (5) activity period, and (6) school dances. 

The homeroom organization provides a special social environment 
in and through which members of the group may develop a sense of 
belonging, and thus achieve greater social and emotional maturity 
and an increased awareness of their responsibility to society. The 
homeroom also provides an opportunity for the counselor to build 
student-teacher relationships upon a more personal basis than would 
otherwise be possible. The counselor’s extended association with the 
group insures each student some continuity in his guidance which 
should provide better opportunities for wholesome personality de- 
velopment. 

The homeroom in an individual school may be used as: (1) a guid- 
ance unit in the planning of students’ programs, issuing and recording 
of grades and counseling of students; (2) a unit to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the school’s social program and its extracurricular ac- 
tivities; (3) a unit in the pursuance of policies and projects related to 
the needs of a specific grade, such as senior class activities; and (4) an 
administrative agency in implementing co-operatively the daily bust 
ness of school life—notices, special changes in the daily school sched- 
ule and so forth. The homeroom functions are generally assumed by 
the self-contained class in the elementary school, and by the core 
groups in some junior and senior high schools. 

The effectiveness of the homeroom organization depends to a great 
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extent upon the homeroom counselor. The wise counselor recognizes 
the possibilities present for utilizing both group and individual guid- 
ance techniques and will make plans accordingly. There are problems 
which are common to each grade level. In some cases problem areas 
may be listed and the homeroom program planned for a semester or a 
year in advance. Through such planning, the homeroom counselor 
may make use of the students in doing the planning. In addition to 
giving attention to general planning, there will be problems which 
concer a given student and for which individual counseling will be 
necessary. The counseling and guidance program is dependent in 
most schools upon an effective homeroom organization, supple- 
mented by such specialists as the local community can afford. The 
effectiveness of a program of pupil personnel depends less on the 
titles of the persons involved or the exact type of organization which 
is provided than on the intelligence and sincerity with which these 
adults discharge their responsibilities. 

Case Studies. Effective guidance of the individual necessitates a 
thorough knowledge of the total personality in all of its complexities. 
The case study technique is one of the recent methods that counselors 
and teachers use to gain a clear and meaningful picture of the pupil 
whose problems require special consideration. The various records, 
factual and anecdotal in nature, which are kept for each student con- 
stitute valuable information for counseling. The case study, how- 
ever, goes beyond this type of counseling by providing an organized 
view of the student’s growth and development over a number of 
Years. Case studies usually pertain to the child who is encountering 
serious growth difficulties, as manifested in atypical behavior, and 
hence become diagnostic means for locating the nature of the diffi- 
culty as a basis for its correction. 

_ The most frequently used case study is the cross-section case study 
în which the present life of the student is studied. A few items or 
events of the earlier history may be included but the emphasis is 
Placed upon the student’s present actions. Since the causes for the 
Citlclties may not be a part of the student's current life, this here 

udy pattern has obvious limitations. The longitudinal case study 
makes full use of the present life of the student but uses the genetic 
*PProach to personality development. Usually the background of 
Patents becomes a part ‘of this approach. 


Res 7 i ies. 
ere is no one best genera! outline for developing case studi 
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The plan used, however, should have a sequence that follows a cer- 
tain line of thinking so that the reader can secure a clearer picture of 
the child’s needs and understand why the child is encounterin g grave 
growth difficulties, The individual items to be included in case studies 
are too numerous to be mentioned; however, certain important as- 
pects of a person’s life history should always be considered. The de- 
velopmental pattern in the pre-school years with special attention to 
difficulties centering on eating, habit training, sibling rivalry, and 
serious accidents or illnesses constitutes an important type of knowl- 
edge for understanding subsequent growth and developmental fail- 
ures. The nature of adjustment in the early school years should be 
included, with special focus on what happened when the reading 
process was being mastered; also especially significant is the child’s 
reaction to the task of mastering handwriting. A third significant area 
for careful exploration is the failures in the social area with special 
attention to peer relationships and the means he uses to solve such 
difficulties, Paralleling peer problems are those in adjusting to the 
important adults in his life, especially his parents and teachers, The 
fourth area of a case study should deal with the health history of the 
child and point up his liabilities and assets in the matter of physical 
growth and development. 

Case studies are made in the school world of the child and this 
world serves as the framework for such a diagnostic study, Each year 
homeroom counselors should make one or more case studies of certain 
students. These studies would help to unify the efforts of the teach- 
ers in helping a maladjusted student to have a chance to work through 
his grave difficulties supported by their sympathetic understanding. 
This might mean the difference between success and failure for that 
student. In addition, the case study technique in guidance shifts the 
emphasis from studying fragments of behavior to that of the totality 
of behavior, Equally valuable is the growth that takes place in the 
teacher's and counselor's better understanding of the student's needs 
as a result of this method of studying the important developmental 
trends in his life, 

Case Staff Conference. The case staff conference serves a dual 
purpose in the school which uses this technique to provide for the 
needs of atypical children, Primarily, it is a means for co-operative 
staff effort for arranging special conditions which these children ré- 
quire, if they are to experience success in school, At the same time the 
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nature of the activity can result in furthering the education of the 
staff relative to better attitudes toward the handicapped child. The 
case conference, of course, is held for the specific purpose of discuss- 
ing, in detail, the problems of a child requiring special diagnosis 
and treatment. Usually the children, who are the concern of these 
conferences, are those whose handicaps are in the nature of some 
kind of emotional disturbance, although other types of handicapped 
children may be the concern of such conferences. 

The conference is usually preceded by a comprehensive case study 
of the child. This is prepared by the school psychologist or director of 
guidance, who generally conducts the conference. Copies of the case 
study should be placed in the hands of the participants one or two 
days before the conference in order that the background of the child 
under consideration may be studied before the conference. If this 
procedure is followed, then the conference time is free for a co-opera- 
tive discussion of the findings. 

In conducting this type of conference, the guidance specialist has 
inmind certain objectives to be achieved if the welfare of the troubled 
child. is to be the paramount concern. If the child’s behavior is of a 
disturbing character, then acceptance of the child is extremely diff- 
cult for many classroom teachers. One of the objectives of these meet- 
mgs would be to achieve better acceptance. As the reasons for the 
child’s atypical behavior are discussed by all of the child's teachers 
and other guidance functionaries, the procedure of looking at the 
child’s behavior as a form of disability may shift the interpretation 
from the viewpoint of discipline and punishment to that of concern 
forthe suffering and misery of the unfortunate child. This shift from 
condemnation to sympathy results in a new orientation for the 
teacher and thus changes the relationship between teacher and child. 

e relationship is changed from rejection to acceptance. Greater 
Hort is made to get through to the child and thus succeed in influenc- 
ng his feeble efforts toward growth. 

The number of times such conferences will be held during a school 
a depends largely upon the amount of time available for such m 
o Since these are conferences which should be attende | by 

room teachers they must be held when classes are not in session. 
pat schools have a long noon hour and use this time for such ae, 
i 88; others set aside the first hour in the morning, For the most par 
"ch conferences must be held at the close of the school day. Two 
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such conferences each month would meet the demands of schools 
generally. 

These conferences are being recognized as one of the valuable 
guidance techniques for the promotion of a better mental health en- 
vironment in the classroom. The opportunity for classroom teachers 
and specialists to bring together their special knowledge and skills in 
the solution of the atypical child’s needs creates a better understand- 
ing of how to help not only these but all children. For the staff that 
grows in skill in meeting the complex demands of their specific teach- 
ing assignment and responsibilities experiences the kind of satisfac- 
tion essential to creative teaching. 

Counseling Students. Counseling constitutes one of the most valu- 
able aspects of the guidance program when it is a process which en- 
courages the student to work out his problems through his own 
efforts. In this approach, the focus is upon the individual and not on 
the problem as such.'* Thus, the counselor’s purpose shifts from ad- 
vice or prescription to that of skillful guidance. He provides a face- 
to-face relationship through which pupils will grow toward maturity 
as manifested in altered attitudes and behavior. 

The nature of this type of counseling is a relationship process in 
harmony with the democratic way of life. The dignity of the individ- 
ual and his innate capabilities for sharing responsibility in the solu- 
tion of his problems mark the point of departure for the counselor 
who guides rather than directs. The counselor and the student enter 
into the process as a mutual task. The student is enabled to talk freely 
without fear of being misunderstood. The counselor’s greater experi- 
ence and maturity create a climate for objective exploration of the 
difficulty under consideration, The counselor's listening is active and 
non-critical. It is a means of learning something about the way the 
student looks at his problem or the methods he is using in its solution. 
Questions, comments, and information are for the purpose of helping 
the students to examine a particular line of thinking or action. AS the 
student grows in his ability to evaluate his methods of attacking and 
solving problems, he should achieve greater security and thus be 
freed to act more independently and with better foresight. 

The difficulties in this type of counseling are many. Some problems 
may be solved in the near future, while others will depend upon es- 
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sential changes in the structure and the organization of the school pro- 
gram. Some teaching techniques and counseling techniques may 
differ, thus making it difficult for teacher-counselors to operate ob- 
jectively in a given situation. Insufficient time to counsel is another 
frequent difficulty to overcome. Likewise, too many students to coun- 
sel often results in hurried interviews and ineffective follow-up. Some 
of these barriers to good counseling may be solved through in- 
service training techniques or by specific training for prospective 
teachers. 

An effective counselor usually has such characteristics as intelli- 
gence, patience, and emotional maturity. He does not need to domi- 
nate, nor does he need to have dependent and submissive responses 
from the pupils he counsels. Above all, the counselor must possess 
capacity for continuous growth in his profession as well as an insight 
into his own limitations and strengths. The principal has some re- 
sponsibility for promoting conditions which will foster and develop 
these characteristics on the part of the staff. 

The type of counseling recommended here promotes growth in the 
total personality through the process of developing within the stu- 
dent a sense of confidence in his ability to set up better goals, select 
better methods of solving his problems, and to accept the kind of 
person he is and can become. Thus educational, as well as emotional, 
growth is promoted and healthy adjustment assured. 

Supplying Educational and Vocational Information. The matter of 
choosing a life's work is of vital importance to all youth. Most normal 
adolescents are aware of this need and are desirous of exploring occu- 
Pational possibilities for themselves. This problem is of such impor- 
lance that the school cannot rely upon haphazard methods in provid- 
8 Vital information concernin g the world of work to youth. Definite 
Provision must be made within the school curriculum for the study of 
Sccupations and it is imperative that the teachers or counselors direct- 
ng the study have some preparation for it. 
ie in the elementary school are piena w wy aoe 
itis fees ations through general reading an T Ba a 
a until the close of the eighth grade or the begi at ne 
a grade that it becomes feasible to offer systematic study 

Pations to fulfill a felt need, Even at that period there are many 
Pupils who feel no necessity for coming to a conclusion relative to 
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planning for life’s work. The study of occupations may serve to de- 
velop an interest in making plans for eventual employment. 

Determining the place for the study of occupations is one problem 
which must be resolved for every school. There are various places in 
the curriculum where such material may be placed, such as (1) es- 
tablishing it as a unit in an English or social studies course, (2) offer- 
ing it as a short course in itself, and (3) incorporating it in a part of an 
orientation course. Such matters as the number of students, the num- 
ber of trained counselors, and similar considerations will determine 
the place it occupies with the curriculum, 

A first step in studying an occupation’s course may consist of 
a self-analysis by the student with teacher guidance. Each student 
may construct a profile for himself in which he may plot percentile 
rank in certain aptitude tests involving reading, English, scholastic 
aptitude and mathematics. A second part of the profile may consist 
of his rating in certain interest tests, For example, The Occupational 
Interest Inventory—Intermediate Series, by Lee and Thorpe, pro- 
vides an inventory of occupational interests.!5> Administration of the 
test will indicate the type and level of interest in each of six fields: 
personal-social, natural, mechanical, business, the arts, and the sci- 
ences. 

After a student has appraised his capacities and interests he is 
ready for the second step which involves securing a general knowl- 
edge of the world of work and trends in various occupations. This re- 
quires an occupational file as a part of every guidance department for 
reference work. Both government and private firms have published 
considerable material in the field of occupations. The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, 1949, published in three volumes by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, and The Classified Index of Occupations 
and Industries, compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, and 
available from the Government Printing Office, are two sources which 
are vital to organizing an occupations library and giving information 
concerning the broad fields of occupations. 

After a study of the broad fields, the student may make a detailed 
analysis of an occupation in which he evidences some interest. 
Usually, an outline is provided the student for the purpose of facili- 

15 The Occupational Interest Inventory—Intermediate Series (copyright 1944), 


is published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, California. 
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tating his study. The outline may contain such items as importance of 
the occupation, duties entailed, qualifications for workers in the field, 
preparation needed, working conditions, and remuneration. These 
are important considerations for those contemplating plans for a life 
work, 

In addition to books, pamphlets, and magazine articles, field ex- 
cursions, and interviews with individuals working in business, indus- 
try, and the professions will reveal pertinent information valuable to 
those investigating specific assignments in the world of work. 

A final step to be recommended in the occupations course is that of 
evaluating the choice of the occupation with the appraisal made as 
described in the first step. The student, after matching his assets and 
interests with the information he has obtained from his intensive in- 
vestigation, may arrive at the conclusion that he is or is not interested 
in pursuing a given occupation. The decision reached will determine 
the next step. If a negative conclusion is reached, the student may 
wish to make a study of another field of work. If the investigation has 
further interested the student in a given occupation, the future educa- 
tional course may be temporarily planned in terms of its require- 
ments, 

Some schools postpone the occupations course until the upper 
levels of the secondary school. Others place it at the beginning 
of the secondary level and introduce it again during the later years. In 
either case, the study may be initiated successfully at a later level 
through the use of standardized instruments involving occupations. 

xamples of such are the Brainard Occupational Preference Inven- 
tory, published in 1945 by the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y., The Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, 
Published in 1948 by Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Av- 
Mue, Chicago 10, Illinois, and Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank for 

n, revision published in 1938 by the Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California. Strong has developed a similar test for women, 
also published by the Stanford University Press. ; 

t should be stated at this point that caution must be observed in 
a of tests in the study of an occupation. > a 
8 € asked to make his choice upon the basis of the resu : 

many tests, and parents should be informed that such is the case. 
oe © most part, test results are most helpful in serving to stimulate 

‘test and to serve as a source of reference in making the study. In 
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short, the wise counselor conceives as his main objective the assisting 
of the pupil to arrive at his own decision after having compiled all 
possible evidence. 

The choice of a college may follow logically the study of an occupa- 
tion. Some students know at the time of entering the secondary school 
the college they wish to attend. In such cases, the school and the 
counselor in particular will need to plan the student's program with 
the idea of meeting the entrance requirements for the college of his 
choice. For students who are undecided, systematic consideration is 
needed. The counselor may provide a collection of college catalogs 
and assist the pupil in his choice in the light of all available data. Such 
matters as chosen occupation, distance from home, costs, library fa- 
cilities, size of school, and similar considerations are items which may 
not be overlooked. 

Since most adult males are now required to render some service to 
the nation, schools may need to provide assistance to youth in plan- 
ning for adjustment to a military life. The various branches of the 
armed services provide information which schools may find useful in 
advising their youth. Likewise, members of the faculty who have 
been in the various services may be called upon for assistance. For 
purposes of this discussion, it is sufficient to state that it is a matter 
worthy of consideration in planning for youth and assisting them to 
make satisfactory adjustment, 

Pupil-Parent-Counselor Conference. To insure more adequate at- 
tention to the individual student, the faculty of the Shorewood High 
School initiated several years ago the Pupil-Parent-Counselor Con- 
ference. This conference brings together the parent, the student, and 
the counselor for a joint consideration of the well-rounded develop- 
ment of each individual within the high school. Several areas are 
considered at the time of the conference, Among these are: guidance 
in choosing subjects appropriate to the child’s needs; encouragement 
in participation in the extracurricular activities, such as music, dra- 
matics, and sports; attention to individual learning difficulties in 
class; and aid in educational, social, and emotional adjustment. 

This conference plan recognizes the home as a partner in the edu- 
cative process. It offers an opportunity for the parent, the child, and 
the counselor to sit down together and to discuss matters of mutual 
concern. Through the parent, the counselor becomes better ac- 
quainted with the student and hence is better able to help him. 
‘Through the counselor, the parent may come to have a deeper insight 
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and more sympathetic understanding of his own child’s problem. In 
either case, the child is the beneficiary. 

At each conference, definite consideration is given to four areas 
of the child’s development: (1) his acceptance of responsibility, (2) 
the social adjustment being made, (8) the influence which he has 
on other students, and (4) the work habits he has acquired. Care is 
taken also to analyze each student’s progress in the light of his own 
ability to achieve. The student’s physical condition is discussed also 
inrelation to its effect on his work. The outcome may be a change in 
the child’s program; or reduction in his out-of-school activities more 
in line with his ability to carry the load satisfactorily, Thus the stu- 
dent's social and emotional adjustment, his participation in extra- 
curricular activities, and his individual development in all classes are 
fully evaluated, and a co-operative plan, based on the student's needs, 
is worked out. 

Attention is likewise given to planning the student's program for 
the ensuing year. Among the factors entering into decisions are these: 
(1) present achievement and likely success in a contemplated sub- 
ject, (2) the degree to which a given subject may meet the interests 
and aspirations of the student, (8) the extent to which the subjects 
under consideration will fit into the pattern of a well-rounded. edu- 
cation, and (4) the requirements for college or occupational activity 
after graduation from high school. 

Considerable advanced planning is necessary to prepare for the 
Conference. Two weeks before a given date for conferences, the 
faculty members are furnished with a list of students scheduled for 
Meetings on that date. Each teacher checks the list for the names of 
students whom she has under her direction in class or in some other 
activity, She then proceeds to arrive at a personal appraisal of the 
students, using the evaluation sheet illustrated in Figure 8. Com- 
ments elaborating the points of the evaluation sheet, or reports on 
a significant pupil behavior or adjustment, are also go in 

reports, The appraisals are given to the child's connselon Sour 

ays before the date of the conference so that there is adequate 
e for studying them. 1 

FA a time of the conference, the counselor will have ay 

5 oe teachers of academic subjects, another 7e r P EE 

ile instructor, and one from each of the ie eni Son ea 

oi E nors. With this material before her, the coun: aE 
s to make a composite evaluation on a master copy for € 
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SHOREWOOD HIGH SCHOOL - SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 


EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(In terms of present grade-growth levels) 


COUNTER a eee UL ns GRADE Ee 


TEACHER 


SuC0 ECT ATE 


(The master copy of this report can serve as a summary for each pupil. On the 


reverse sideofthis sheet, the counselor will record the significant facts of 
each conference, which he will want to refer to from time to time. Among re- 


corded items will be the program for the coming year.) 


RESPONSIBILITY AND DEPENDABILITY 


Sees a job through under all conditions .,.sesseeree 


Uses good judgment...... 
. Participates well in class activities.. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Gets along well with people..sscceseese 
Understands and accepts authority... 

Considerate of others and their opinion 
Shows satisfactory self-confidence...... 
Refrains from attention-gettings.sssanve 


INFLUENCE AMONG HIS FELLOWS 


Manifests constructive leadership among peerS..se.0 
Recognizes and supports democratic leadership.. 


WORK HABITS 
Sets standaros in line with abl litysescseeccacscseee 
Follows directions ably. 
Works independently. 
Organizes work well..sscsee 
Has tools at all times. 
Gets work in on time. 


Has at present a grade of approximately A 8 
Works at ABOVE BELON EXPECTED level. 


Comments on health and physical status. 


Fig. 8. Evaluation Sheet.1¢ 


H 
a 
> 
= 


COMMERTS 


Incomplete 


of her students scheduled for conference, In addition, the counselor 
has available significant objective data on each individual. Among 
these data are scores on standard tests in mathematics, reading, 


16 Shorewood, Wisconsin, Junior-Senior High School, Teacher's Handbook on 
School Practices, pp. 110-111, ¢ 
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scholastic aptitude, and a survey of his general and specific interests 
which may be quite helpful in the consideration of a choice of life 
work, Furthermore, as an aid in noting student growth, the coun- 
selor is able to refer to her record of similar conferences with a given 
student and his parents in previous years. On the basis of all this in- 
formation plus her own reactions to the boy or girl over some time 
and in varying situations, the counselor is able to bring to the con- 
ference a considered judgment on the child’s current status and how 
his present needs can best be met. 

Following the conference, the counselor in all cases makes a rec- 
ord of the matters discussed and the decisions reached, to serve as a 
guide in later counseling with the child. In order to promote growth 
in student maturity the counselor will strive, whenever possible, to 
make the child an active participant in the solution of his own prob- 
lems. In not a few cases the conference reveals significant facts, 
knowledge of which is necessary to a child’s other teachers if they 
are to do a more effective job of working with him. In other cases, 
decisions are reached in the conference which require the assistance 
of the classroom teacher to carry out. In all such instances and in 
others where something of general significance is revealed, the 
counselor prepared a report of the conference to be routed through 
the child’s teachers, the assistant principal, the principal, and the 
respective deans. Care is taken, however, to avoid giving publicity 
to matters of a confidential nature. Through this method, the value 
of the conference extends beyond the three most directly concerned 
(the student, the parent, and the counselor) to all members of the 
staff associated with the pupil. , 

Frequently, the conference also reveals the need for a meeting of 

parents with one or another subject teacher of their child. Where 
Such a conference is desired or felt necessary, the counselor will 
assist in arranging such a meeting. It is the opinion of the faculty 
and the administration that this conference plan tends to make pu- 
Pils more effective members of society since intelligent planning ae 
sults in the growth of the student so that he is better able to meet his 
own Problems. É 
ile it is perhaps unwise to schedule regular conferences ae 
© counselor, the parent, and the student at the Panoa level, 
z of the advantages incident to the plan a e a 

ary school would accrue at the elementary level by in 8 


ing th 
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only the parent at the conference. As a supplement to the report 
card, this plan would serve to enlist the active participation of the 
parent in making it possible for his child to achieve the goals appro- 
priate to him. By becoming aware of the pupil’s needs in all phases 
of his development, his program as well as that of the school may 
be more intelligently handled. 

Placement and Follow-up. The school, by virtue of several years 
association with the individual student, is in a unique position to 
help him attain the next step as he proceeds towards his life goal. 
This may involve assisting him to attain employment. In some 
schools, this service is centered in a placement bureau maintained 
specifically for that purpose. 

In assisting pupils to gain employment, there are several things 
to be done. First, it is necessary to ascertain the needs of the stu- 
dents in the school. This may be accomplished by circulating a ques- 
tionnaire to discover students who desire employment and to evalu- 
ate their skills, aptitudes, and the needs involved in seeking the 
job. Second, it is necessary to establish working relationships with 
commercial enterprises and employment agencies in the locality. The 
placement counselor may find it necessary to arrange meetings with 
various establishments or agencies that employ young people. This 
personal contact is desirable because it establishes a relationship 
between the school and the employer, a situation which will prove 
advantageous to students entering the world of work. Third, it may 
be desirable to train student applicants in such matters as interview- 
ing the prospective employer. Unless the student has had some ex- 
perience in securing employment, he may be ill at ease as an appli- 
cant and fail to demonstrate his qualifications. Prior training by the 
school will assist the student to make a favorable approach. Fourth, 
it is usually customary for the school placement office to arrange for 
securing such credentials as birth certificates and work permits. 
Fifth, a record system is a necessary part of placement service. Such 
a record system will contain (a) placements accomplished, (b) an 
applicants’ file, (c) an employers’ file, and (d) occupational informa- 
tion relative to specific jobs, Sixth, follow-up procedures must be 
established. Systematic and continuous efforts are necessary to carry 
on follow-up. This may be done by circulating questionnaires to em 
ployers, and to students. The employer is given the opportunity to 
appraise the work of the new employee and to make appropriate 
suggestions to the placement office. The former student, likewise 
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evaluates his employment and may state his suggestions to the 
school. He may also indicate his desire for further employment if 
his dissatisfaction is such that it necessitates that action. Systematic 
follow-up of all students is a necessary part of the guidance program. 
Assisting students to gain admission to the colleges of their choice 
is also a type of placement. This service, however, is generally not 
rendered by the placement bureau of the school. The assistant prin- 
cipal, a dean or a special counselor may be assigned to “college 
counseling.” Such staff members usually establish relationships with 
various colleges, arrange interviews for students with admissions 
officers representing various colleges, and assist students in making 
proper application. Most schools utilize follow-up procedures in the 
case of college students. Most institutions of higher learning are 
glad to be of assistance to secondary schools and will supply, often 
on their own initiative, the college records of beginning students. 
Through this procedure, the secondary school is assisted in evaluat- 
ing its product, and may discoyer information which will prove help- 
ful in such areas as guidance, curriculum revision, and the like. 
Some schools have included as a part of the senior social studies 
Course a unit designed to assist the student in planning for his ac- 
tivities immediately following graduation. Those desiring employ- 
ment have interviews with the placement counselor to indicate oc- 
Cupational choice and secure advice in how to get and hold a job. 
Likewise, those students anticipating college participate in activi- 
ties which will facilitate adjustment there. Studying college catalogs, 
“aming to listen to lectures and to take notes are appropriate activi- 
ties for preparation for college. Placing such a unit during the final 
Semester of the senior year makes it of vital interest to the young 
People at that level. : 
_ The form in which placement and follow-up is furnished is Tess 
portant than the necessity that the school assume its responsibility 
n Pr oviding such service or in co-ordinating those efforts which are 
eng made for youth. In this matter, as in all guidance activities, the 
principal must believe in the service, give it active support, and take 
Some initiative in improving the program when necessary. 


CO-ORDINATING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
is Planning an adequate program for counseling and guiding youth 
t Complicated task, The duties involved in such a program were 

“Pted originally by the school administrator. With the acceptance 
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' of a new philosophy of education which emphasizes the individual 
and all the aspects of his growth process, it has become increasingly 
necessary for the entire professional staff to become interested in, 
and a part of, the guidance and counseling activities. Hence, the 
school principal has found it necessary to carry on a continuous pro- 
gram of in-service training for the purpose of preparing the staff to 
meet the needs of all. His efforts have been most productive when 
such an undertaking has been a co-operative enterprise. 

It is not enough to utilize only the school’s professional staff in 
improving the educational opportunities for youth. Every commu- 
nity has within its limits individuals and groups who promote and 
serve in constructive activities for the betterment of youth. Church 
groups, service clubs, youth organizations, health departments, 
safety commissions, and police organizations are all interested in 
fostering a community and society which is conducive to the welfare 
of young people. When the efforts of these groups or individuals 
are not co-ordinated the result is wasted effort and general ineffi- 
ciency. The school principal must accept a leadership role in dis- 
covering ways in which all the community resources may be united 
in the effort to improve the educational opportunities for all young 
people. The school that utilizes the community in carrying forward 
its educational program may expect its efforts on behalf of youth 
to be appreciated, supported, and expanded. 
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14. 


MANAGING EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


HISTORY OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Although organized extracurricular activities in the American 
public schools are largely the product of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, there probably never was a time when similar 
activities were not associated with youth and its training. Grizell 
has shown that activities first appeared in the schools of Greece.* 
Individual sports, such as running, were common, but little was done 
with team games. The beginning of student government or par- 
ticipation in student affairs, as is now the rule in American schools, 
had its inception in Greece. Management of affairs was entrusted to 
students more frequently than is usually the custom in the United 
states. The English secondary schools have long stressed activities. 
Dramatics, forensics, publication, and student government have all 
had some place in the life of early English schools.” 

Although athletics was not particularly important in the early 
American schools, football was popular at Exeter as an intra-mural 
Sport. The first inter-scholastic football game is reported as taking 
place in 1878 between Exeter and Andover? It is clearly evident 
that dramatic and forensic activities were incorporated in some 
American high schools in the early nineteenth century. The first 

amatic production is credited to the last years of the eighteenth 
Century, 

School Publications Were an Outgrowth of the Literary Societies. 

© early manuscript papers containing school news and literary 


i em E. D., “The Evolution of Student Activities,” Educational Outlook, 
Ry oc: 
ug pa mi 3 Ibid., p. 24. 4 Loc. cit. 
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efforts of students were usually read in general assemblies, Such 
practice is not uncommon now. When papers are first inaugurated, 
the paper may be “read” or “told” when it begins as a class project. 
The first printed paper, The Student Gazette, a weekly, first appeared 
on June 11, 1777. It was published each Wednesday by the students 
of the William Penn Charter School of Philadelphia. The most suc- 
cessful venture in high school journalism before the Civil War was 
the High School Thesaurus published by the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, High School beginning in 1859 and continuing monthly until 
1862.° 

Interest in student government—or, as it is now called, student 
participation in school activities—was considerable in the early 
American schools, but few details have been published about it. 
Terry has pointed out that some activities of the kind generally 
associated with student government had made their appearance 
before 1850. 

Date of Establishment of Activities. Although organized extra- 
curricular activities in the American secondary schools are largely 
the product of the period since 1920, isolated examples have been 
reported much earlier. Jones, in an investigation of the relations of 
the extracurricular activities to the curriculum in 269 secondary 
schools which he studied, found some activities were established as 
early as the five-year period, 1870-1874.7 According to Jones’ data, 
by 1880 two schools had inaugurated football, four held assemblies, 
two had homerooms, and one each had established track and field, 
a newspaper, a baseball team, debating, and an honor society. One- 
fourth of the schools which replied to the inquiry had football teams 
by 1897, and half of them by 1907. 

Other activities, which were established relatively early, were the 
assembly, baseball, track and field, basketball, and the yearbook. 
Musical activities except the band, were established by 1920 in 50 
per cent of the schools,? 

The investigation by Jones is interesting because it is the only 
quantitative study which goes back beyond. 1900. An examination of 


5 Boyle, R. L., “Student Publications,” Bulletin 184 (February 1952), National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 59. 

6 Grizell, op. cit., p- 31. 

7 Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, pulv: 


8 Ibid., pp. 17-20. 9 Thid, p. 1% 
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Table 1 
ApproxiMATE YEARS WHEN CERTAIN ACTIVITIES WERE 
ESTABLISHED IN 269 SECONDARY SCHOOLS!’ 
7 Year Reported by 


Number 
25 Per | 50Per | 75Per | < f 


Activity Cent of | Cent of | Cent of Sre 
Schools | Schools | Schools n g 


1897 | 1907 | 1919 | 147 
1902 | 1910 | 1921 | 139 
1907 | 1912 | 1920 | 152 
1902 | 1913 | 1924 | 110 
1902 | 1915 | 1924 | 105 
1907 | 1915 | 1920 152 
1900 | 1916 | 1928 66 
1910 | 1919 | 1924 128 
1910 | 1919 | 1924 145 
15 Boys’ glee club . 1912 | 1920 | 1926 | 158 
15 Girls’ glee club | 1912 1920 1924 159 
TSPRCHOTUS 4.:..s:..-0. ‘| 4915 | 1920 | 1925 | 124 
15 Orchestra . 1915 | i920 | 1924 | 166 
14 Newspaper .. 1916 | 1921 | 1926 179 
5.5 Recreational club 1914 1923 1926 82 
BD Band uss... 1919 1928 1927 168 
85 Outside-agency clubs . 1918 1924 1926 101 
8.5 Homeroom ...... 1920 | 1994 | 1928 109 
8.5 Student council . 1920 1924 | 1928 132 
8.5 Departmental clubs 1921 | 1924 | 1926 | 111 


1 Football ............. 
2 Track and field 
8 Basketball 

4 Baseball ... 
5.5 Assembly . 
5.5 Yearbook . 
T Magazine ..... 
85 Debating 
85 Dramatics ...... 


Be Lents .. 1920 | 1995 | 1930 | 140 
ie Swimming i920 | 1926 | 1930 66 
e andhok 1922 | 1926 | 1980 | 99 
ao Honoring clubs . ‘| 993 | 1926 | 1928 | 107 
A Hockey | '| 1924 | 1996 1089 41 
S ecial-i ati z 1927 1 
o T TE 1929 | 1931 | 115 
8 Wrestling iaoa | 1930 | 1982 | 56 


Table 1 indicates that the median year for establishment falls be- 
tween 1928 and 1924. Prior to 1900 activities were regarded by school 


3 cials as dangers to the educational program, and efforts were 
ade to suppress them, Coaching or sponsoring such activities were 


not considered fit occupations for teachers. Boys were expelled 
*r playing football; learning was a full-time occupation and was not 


° Ad 


: the order in which they were 
establis 


apted from ibid., p. 17, and rearranged in a 
hed in 50 per cet of the schools which maintained the activity. 
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to be interfered with by “outside activities.” The activity program 
was largely ignored. 

From 1900 to the time of World War I activities were tolerated 
but not accepted. They were considered by many administrators as 
a sort of necessary evil in the school program. During this period 
coaches and sponsors frequently were not full-time resident members 
of the faculty, although employed and paid by school boards. In- 
cidentally, this practice, with respect to dramatics, has not entirely 
disappeared from our smaller high schools, although it is not to be 
recommended as an educationally desirable practice. Facilities pro- 
vided for the activities were inadequate. The program was tolerated. 

Developments Since 1920. In the decade which followed 1920, and 
through the depression years in the 30's, the extracurricular activi- 
ties became an integral part of the educational program. The atten- 
tion to child growth and development and appreciation of the social 
goals in education, the decline in the opportunity for young people 
to have remunerative employment, and the development of com- 
mercial forms of entertainment all have helped to develop and ex- 
pand the extracurricular program in the schools. Studies were 
made, speeches were given, articles were written, and buildings 
constructed. Sponsor qualifications were established, and public re- 
lations programs were inaugurated. The high school football team 
became the darling of the adult population, or at least of the sports- 
minded. The high school principal often became more interested in 
the a cappella choir than in the academic program. Some persons 
feel that extracurricular activities have gained too much interest 
and attention at mid-century. Certainly this is not true if one studies 
the feelings and beliefs of the students who are enrolled. The period 
from 1920 to 1950, then, represents the one in which the activities 
have been accepted and fostered as an integral part of the program. 

Extracurricular Activities Defined. It is not entirely easy to define 
extracurricular activities, but there is general concensus that activities 
for which credits are given, which are on the time schedule, and for 
which there is a generally recognized body of literature are curricu- 
lar, and those which are excluded by this definition are extracurricu- 
lar.*t Thus, the homeroom, about which there is voluminous litera- 
ture but for which credit is never given, although it is on the time 


11 Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, pp: 
24-82. 
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schedule, is extracurricular. Similarly, the band, which has a vast 
musical and pedagogical literature, and which is ordinarily on the 
time schedule as a credit course, is curricular. In general, there has 
been a movement toward making many activities curricular, rather 
than extracurricular. However, it is fair to say that whenever an 
activity becomes a part of the curriculum, such as the band, a num- 
her of extracurricular activities always develop, such as the wood- 
wind sextette, the “swingsters,” or the brass quartette, which meet 
out of school time and without credit. 

For the purpose of discussion in this and the following chapter, 
extracurricular activities will include athletics, class organization, 
clubs, commencements, contests, homerooms, honorary activities, 
music, publications, speech, social activities, student participation 
in school control, tours, and out-of-school experiences, even though 
credit is given for some and others meet on school time. 

The problems of administration and supervision are the principal 
topics treated in this chapter. Specific activities are discussed in the 
next chapter. Methods of financing and accounting are treated in 
the chapter on Business Duties. It is the purpose of the following 
discussion to show conditions as they are and to suggest how the 
Principal may best conduct approved activities. 


PRESENT STATUS OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

There is no clear cut picture of activities in the secondary schools 
at the present time. Some activities have found their way into the 
Program largely as the result of insistence on the part of student, 
teacher, and community groups with the minimum of centralized 
direction. As a result there are many problems which need to be 
Solved in administering the program of activities. Most school work- 
ts accept activities as an integral part of the program, but the 
Practices show differences of opinion with the way in which the 
activities should be carried out. Should the activities be inaugurated 
by students or administrative officers? Should some be compulsory 
and others elective? Should there be an activity period, or should the 
activities be scheduled after school? Are sponsors to be paid an 
additional sum for their duties? What qualifications should sponsors 
Possess? Are there to be any limits on the number of inter-scholastic 
ames or the conditions under which they are played? How much 


"sponsibility should students have in the development and carrying 


A 
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out of the program? What is to be the policy with respect to finance? 
What evaluative criteria are to be applied to the program? Should 
every teacher have a part in the development of the program? These 
and many other questions plague the busy school administrator; in 
this chapter are outlined guides to finding the answers for a local 
school. 


VALUES IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The pioneer exhaustive study of extracurricular activities was 
carried out by the National Society for the Study of Education under 
the direction of Leonard V. Koos in 1925.!2 Values most frequently 
mentioned were training in some civic-social-moral relationship, fit- 
ting the school to the needs of the adolescent, training for leadership, 
improving discipline and school spirit, training for experience in 
group life, training for citizenship, and training for ethical living. 
Strang’? has classified the values of group activities into four prin- 
cipal categories: developmental, to give satisfaction of basic needs, 
social aspects, emotional aspects, attitudes, vocational values, aes- 
thetic values and knowledges and skills; diagnostic, to provide op- 
portunities for studying individuals for self-diagnosis; therapeutic, 
to work out relationships with others, develop new habit patterns, 
develop self-reliance, make students aware of problems; group, to 
develop group morale and spirit, arrive at solution of school prob- 
lems. 

Value to Students. Shannon concluded that participation in extra- 
curricular activities was more likely to produce wholesome and at- 
tractive personalities than routine class work.!4 In addition, Smith, 
a psychiatrist at the University of California, reported that of the 
first 300 men who came to him for assistance nearly two-thirds had 
not engaged in any campus activity. 

Recently Trump made a study of 3,525 secondary school students. 
They rated the value of activities in the following order: (1) de- 


12 L, V, Koos, chairman, Extra-Curricular Activities, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington: Illinois Public 
Schools Publishing Company, 1926. 

Ruth Strang, Group Activities in Colleges and Secondary Schools. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, pp. 14-29. l 

14 J, R. Shannon, “School Activities and Personality Development,” Schoo 
Activities, Vol. XX (May 1949), pp. 275-277. 

15 Ibid., p. 276. 
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velopment of friendships, (2) became more interested in school, (3) 
learned how to win and lose in sportsmanlike manner, (4) developed 
greater loyalty to the school, (5) discovered worthwhile things to 
do in their free time, (6) developed friendly relationships with 
teachers, (7) became more willing to accept criticism, and (8) gained 
valuable information that had not ever been received in an ordinary 
course.!6 


Table 217 


RANK ORDER OF SATISFACTION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 
As DeTERMINED By THE MEAN OF RaTiNGs By THE PurILs 


School 

Activity A RB c D EPPC HOL PUKETE M 
Commercial . 2 2 3 i ae a Lah 
Extra-class 1 1 k=) Anup m OA 
ae 3 3 2. 8 uSulSeeemsnycpe eee 
Non-commercial 4 4 48 5 MENDIRA te eeu ears 
Unplanned ... 5 5.459 Ae ous enc sole 
School Subjec 8 6 6.6 0 GrONE mono Ane 6 


Code: 1 = greatest satisfaction; 6 = least satisfaction 


Personal Satisfaction. Each of 6,817 high school students in Illinois 
were asked by Pogue to rate the following six types of activity in 
order of personal satisfaction: (1) extra class activity, (2) school sub- 
jects, (3) activities centering around the home, (4) activities centering 
around non-commercial agencies, such as the church, Y.M.C.A., and 
the Boy Scouts, (5) activities centering around commercial agencies, 
A (6) unplanned peer group activities. The results indicate that 
Ilinois High School students uniformly rank extracurricular activi- 
ties above regular school subjects in terms of personal satisfaction. 
Extracurricular activities rated second only to commercial activities 
When data from thirteen schools were considered, and in five of the 
schools were considered of greater satisfaction than commercial 
ACtiVities 18 


16 5 
in ie Trump, High School Extracurriculum A i 
ieee High Schools of the North Central Association. Cc 
Tago Press, 1944, pp. 112-113. E 
Man ee from J. L. Trump, “Extracurriculum Activities: 
cn aa in Paul B. Jacobson, ed., The American Seco 

į *tentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, Ch. 10, p. 218. y ig 
Eco Ogue, Earl G., Participation in Botra Class Activities as Related oe 
bag” mic Classification, unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University 0! ; 

> Pp. 47-52. 


ctivities; Their Management 
hicago: University of 


Some Principles of 
ndary School, New 
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From the foregoing data, which is representative of many other 
studies, it is fair to say that students value extracurricular activities 
very highly. Whether or not these values are realized depends al- 
most entirely on how the program is managed. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 

The Extent in Participation. The study made by Trump, and men- 
tioned above, reveals the extent of participation in the extracurricu- 
lar activities of 3,581 students in grades 9-12 inclusive in five sec- 
ondary schools having membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools during a twelve-month period.” 
Approximately one-fourth of the students did not participate in any 
activity during this period, Thirty per cent of the non-participants 
were boys and 20 per cent were girls. Of the students who partici- 
pated, the range in activities was from one to sixteen. Boys, on the 
average, participated in 1.1 activities, while the girls participated in 
1.7. Participation increased from grade to grade. The percentage of 
the freshmen who Participated was 59. For the sophomores, the per- 
centage was 67; for juniors, 77; and for seniors, 83. 

Other data compiled on 17 types of activities for 32 small second- 
ary schools, 58 medium-sized high schools, and 13 large schools, 
showed that a student in a large school is less likely to participate in 
some extracurricular activities than one in a small school. He found 
that participation in interscholastic athletics is proportionately much 
greater on the part of Juniors and seniors. Conversely, in intramural 
athletics, participation is greater on the part of freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Participation in club activities reached a peak with juniors 
in the small and medium-sized school, and seniors in the large 
schools. Participation in social events was about equal among all 
the groups for which the events were planned.”° These findings are 
confirmed in a study of participation of senior high school students 
in two high schools in Eugene, Oregon. Millhollen found the num- 


ber per student in the larger school was 3.3 and 3.9 in the smaller 
onet 


19 J. L. Trump, High School Extracurriculum Activities, p. 76. 
20 Ibid., pp. 78-84. 
?1 L. F. Millhollen, Jr., The Role of Parents’ and Pupils Opinions in the Im- 
provement of Extra-Class Activities, unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University 
of Oregon, 1952, p. 49. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
The rest of this chapter consists of a series of principles which 
guide the management of the extracurricular program.?? 


PRINCIPLE 1 

Voluntary participation of students in extracurricular activities 
should be encouraged in order that a large percentage of students 
may benefit from the experiences. It goes without saying that a school 
should attempt to supply the needs of all of its students, but this 
isnot always the case. Pogue’s study indicates that participants come 
from the middle and upper socio-economic classes more frequently 
than from the lower classes. Furthermore, this relationship was inde- 
pendent of the place of residence or sex of the students. Boys’ 
athletics and club activities had more participation from the lower 
economic groups, while government service, dramatics, and com- 
mittee work were more popular with students from the upper classi- 
fications.2? This certainly should not come as a surprise when one 
thinks of the cost involved in participating in some of the activities. 
A few of the findings by Hand in a recent “hidden tuition cost” of 
students in Illinois, indicates how high the expenses may be.” 
Nearly half of the 79 Illinois high schools included in the investiga- 
tion required class dues. The median charge was $1.00 per year. The 
median cost of playing on the schools’ athletic teams was reported 
as follows: baseball, $12.25; basketball, $2.80; football, $2.10; golf, 
$50; swimming, $1.50; tennis, $15; track, $2.70; wrestling, $1.00. The 
median costs of belonging to the band and orchestra were $3.50 and 
$2.95, respectively, In one school a student must spend $71.00 to 
belong to the Pep Club, and the median cost for such clubs was 
$3.50. In addition to this, there was the cost of attending football 
games at home, the yearbook, and the newspaper. Hy a 
a e are significant differences among ee T ries 
a ct to leadership opportunity for students. Of the ; ee dh 

Tump’s investigation, 85 per cent of the boys and 86 per 


whe girls said they had no leadership opportunity involving election 
ae These principles of management have been taken from Trump, op. Cit.» pp- 

2p restated and rearranged. 
mT oP” cit, pp. 134-140. 
Cae Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947. 
ee o; the School Curriculum, Circular Series A, 
© State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


48 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
451, Springfield, Tllinois: Of- 
1949, pp- 54-64, 
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to a major office during the twelve-month period. With respect to 
minor offices, 79 per cent of the boys and 78 per cent of the girls 
had held no minor office. 

Of the students included in Trump’s study, 1,628 indicated reasons 
why they did not belong to activities they would like to join. The 
following reasons were given: (1) lacked necessary ability or skill, 
(2) lacked time because of out-of-school activities, (3) lacked time 
because of out-of-school work, (4) participation would interfere with 
regular school work, (5) memberships secured by election, (6) pre- 
vented by school regulations, (7) lack of money, and (8) opposition 
to the way the activity was being carried out. 

From this it is clear that more activities should be provided for 
lower classmen, and activities should be planned for students with 
fewer abilities and skills. For example, if there is a band, there 
should also be a second band; if there is a football team and enough 
boys to justify it, there should certainly be a junior varsity, and 
perhaps a sophomore team, as well. More activity should be sched- 
uled during the school day. Dues assessments, special requirements 
for clothing or equipment, and other expenditures should be re- 
duced to the minimum or eliminated. The program of extracurricular 
activities needs to be re-examined so that everyone who wishes to 
participate may do so. Millhollen, too, concluded that family income 
was related to the number of activities in which students participated, 
and that students from the lower income groups participated in the 
smallest number of activities.2° Millhollen also found that three-fifths 
of those parents and students whom he studied felt the cost was ex- 
cessive, and one-tenth had no opinion.*® 

Researchers for Elmtown’s Youth?’ made a sociological study of 
the class structure of an American community using five socio-€c0- 
nomic groups. They found that no Class Five (the lowest economic 
group) students attended school dances or evening plays or parties 
and that none were elected as representatives of the Student Council. 

The Effects of Participation. Twenty-five years ago it was assumed 
that participation and activities would lower scholarship. The evi- 


25 L. F. Millhollen, Jr., The Role of Parents and Pupils’ Opinions in the Im- 
provement of Extra-Class Activities, p. 50. 

26 Ibid., p. 63. 

27 AL B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949, p. 480. 
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dence in the interim has not proved this to be true. In general, studies 
conclude that no harmful effects of participation in extracurricular 
activities are discernible. The findings of these studies, however, 
must be classed as indicative rather than conclusive, as they could 
possibly have happened by chance. One study, carried out by Carter 
and Shannon,” measured the adjustment and personality traits of 
100 athletes and non-athletes in ten small Indiana schools by using 
the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire. No significant differences 
were found in the adjustment with respect to personality traits. 
Statistically significant differences in favor of the athletes were found 
for leadership, sociability, and average rating. As was mentioned 
above, such evidence must be considered indicative rather than con- 
clusive. 

If a principal concludes, as the evidence seems to indicate, that 
athletes do as well in school as can reasonably be expected, he 
should be careful not to claim too much. There is no objective 
evidence that athletes would not have done better had they not 
participated in activities, but the experienced school administrator 
knows that in many cases the desire to participate in athletics is the 
urge which has prompted some boys to do better academic work. 

Control of Participation. From the evidence presented, it seems 
questionable for principals to limit participation in activities, but 
Instances have been reported of students who participated in ten or 
More activities, includin g football captaincy, editor of a major publi- 
cation, several committee memberships and clubs. yi 

The control of participation should aim to distribute opportunities 
Widely among students, even though that means curtailing the privi- 
leges of a few. 

If the results of participation are beneficial, and the authors con- 
tend that they are, the school administrator has the responsibility of 
distributing participation among an ever increasing percentage of 
Pupils, without making participation compulsory. Where compulsion 

as been tried, it has usually been abandoned quickly. 

ethods of Controlling Participation. There is serious question of 
the advisability of limiting participation to students who have Be 
mg grades, and of enforcing the scholarship regulations. For partici- 


tment in Personality Traits of Ath- 


28 
C C. Carter and J. R. Shannon, “Adjus 
Vol. XLVII (February 1940), pp- 
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pation in extracurricular activities have probably caused some pupils 
to keep up their grades, and there are many who would have bene. 
fited from participation, but who were excluded by scholarship re- 
quirements. If the activities are to be of value to as large a percentage 
of the total enrollment as is possible, one cannot justify scholarship re- 
quirements. This statement must not be interpreted too broadly. For 
example, participation in interscholastic events and the holding of 
highest offices, such as captainships, editorships, or student council 
presidency, may well be limited to those who maintain scholarship 
standards, but participation in intramural athletics of all kinds, or in 
the club program, or any activity confined to the school, should be 
open to everyone who is enrolled. 

Concerning methods of controlling participation, it may be said 
that they are justified insofar as they protect those who would take 
part to excess, and insofar as they tend to distribute participation 
more widely. 

The practices of 901 secondary schools which report to Trump 
favor the method of guiding choices shown in Table 3. In the 
majority of schools, an effort was made by sponsors and faculty 
members to assist students in selecting activities along the lines of 
their ability. Slightly over half the schools urge students to consult 
the sponsors regarding their activities, and slightly less than half the 
counselors give advice to students regarding appropriate activities. 
Furthermore, an effort is also made by sponsors and faculty mem- 
bers to influence students to elect activities in which they need 
training. In order to facilitate the choice, the students are strongly 
urged to visit different activities until one of special interest is found. 
A little more than a third of the schools had no policy with respect 
to regulating participation, and nearly one-sixth of the schools re- 
quired students to secure the approval of the counselor or home- 
room teacher in selecting activities. 

Stimulating Participation. One of the administrative problems in 
connection with extracurricular activities is to secure participation of 
students who can profit from them, but who have not demonstrated 
interest or proficiency. Only 27 per cent of the sponsors in the schools 
which were studied by Trump made an effort to secure members 
who had little ability in the activity which they sponsored.”® In all 


29 J, L. Trump, High School Extracurriculum Activities, p. 68. 
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too many cases, the ability to perform is a prerequisite of member- 
ship. Such conditions are most prevalent in large schools, where the 
number of activities per hundred pupils is smaller than in small 
schools, and where, consequently, there are more competent per- 
formers for each activity. The logical solution is a larger number of 
activities to meet persons with varying ability. 


. Table 3 


Steps TAKEN iN 901 ScHoo.s To Assist Pupits iv Maxine Cxorces 
OF Activities IN Waic THEY WILL PARTICIPATE 


Number of Schools Reporting 


Steps Taken 
Small | Medium| Large Total 


Sponsors and members make an effort 


along the lines of the activity .....n..... 139 282 89 510 


different activities ...cscccsssssssesssessueeneee 119 293 aa oh 
Students are advised by counselors as 
to appropriate activities ...ssesessssese 105 237 Bi ss 


Sponsors and members make an effort 
to secure new members who are in 
need of training along the lines of 


aiii seemanni 64 | m SNG 
ere is no specific school policy with 
Tespect to assisting pupils in choos- 
ME patvities aane a ee 57 | 128 30 | 215 
tudents are strongly urged to visit dif- 
erent activities until they find one 
Ch Special interest .. 4l 95 5 Ta 
ee selected by a pupil must be 
Pproved by his counselor or home- 
Toom teacher 87 38 al ae 
OD See 4 i 9 


257 519 125 901 


Number of Schools 


The Activity Period. Participation in activities is controlled for 
€ arrangement of the schedule in some schools. The principal may 
set aside a period during the regular session or after school, so that 
all clubs may be scheduled to men at that time. Such a procedure 
automatically limits participation to the number of activities for 
Which there are separately scheduled periods. The activity period 


discussed on page 73 in connection with the schedule. 
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PRINCIPLE 2 

Advising students regarding entrance into the extracurricular ac- 
tivities should be one of the functions of the guidance service of the 
school. As we have indicated above, there is disagreement among 
educators with respect to the amount of control of participation in 
student activities. There is no disagreement with the idea of advising 
students in the selection of activities. Some of the methods which 
have been used to advise students are assemblies, homeroom dis- 
cussions, planned publicity in school and community, newspapers, 
special exhibits, information in the student handbook, and the publi- 
cation of special extracurricular bulletins. In addition, informal con- 
versation between pupils, teachers, and counselors is an effective 
method of acquainting people with activities. In the opinion of the 
authors, based on their experience, special guidance publication on 
the extracurricular offerings of the school is most desirable. Of the 
901 schools which reported their practices to Trump,*° 196 prepared 
special bulletins on the activities to familiarize students and 324 
published a student handbook, which gave an account of the activi- 
ties sponsored by the school. There can be no question of the 
desirability of describing student activities in the handbook. A spe- 
cial guidance bulletin, issued for discussion in the homerooms before 
activities are chosen in the fall, will tend to make the activities more 
readily available to everyone, 

Point System. Point systems were quite extensively used a quarter 
of a century ago. Under this system, a number of points were allowed 
for each activity, and a total was set beyond which no student 
could go. In general, the point system seems to be giving way to à 
system of controlled activities, where there is a limitation so that 


one may have not more than one major and one minor activity at 
any one time. 


PRINCIPLE 3 . 

Records of participation, including an evaluation of the students 
participation, should be made a part of the permanent record. Rec 
ords of participation in activities are kept far less generally than ar? 
scholarship records. Since activities constitute an irnportant part of 
the educational program, a record of participation and achievement 
should be kept on the permanent record card just as carefully as 


30 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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achievement in classroom work or the scores made on achievement 
and psychological tests. 

Students’ parents, employers, and college admission officers need 
to know much more than the mere fact that a student joined one or 
more activities. All of them ought to,know what happened as the 
result of that participation. Records of participation, collected from 
each sponsor, should be a routine duty as is the collection of marks 
from the subject-matter teachers. Whether the report on pupils 
should be of the anecdotal type, paragraph summary, or letter 
grades will depend on the philosophy of the school, the clerical help 
available for recording information on the permanent record, and 
the space available on the record. Certainly the principal should 
take steps to provide adequate records of participation, if the school 
does not now have them. 


PRINCIPLE 4 

A training program for all officers and members of each organiza- 
tion should be undertaken. Group activities may be more effective 
if all of the persons involved receive training for their respective 
roles, These include president or group leader, recorder or secretary, 
treasurer, group observers, consultants, and members. 

Leaders need help in such matters as planning meetings, conduct- 
ing discussions, and organizing groups for action in a democratic 
Manner. Some schools have organized leaders’ clubs under the di- 
tection of a social studies teacher, Recorders need instruction in 
keeping minutes, Such instruction might well be given by a member 
ofthe English faculty. Similarly, the treasurers should be assembled 
and given instruction by a member of the Business Department or 
the principal's secretary, or whoever supervises the extracurricular 

ances in the school. — 

Croup observers, or the persons who 
Process, should also be given training by so 
is familiar with the techniques for such activities. Observers are 
relatively infrequent, both in student and adult groups. Students 
and sponsors also need instruction regarding the role of consultants 
' group activities, Group members themselves need training with 
respect to the difference between good and ineffective participation. 
ps Playing may be used to illustrate such behavior as hobby riding, 


help evaluate the group 
me faculty member who 
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interrupting, non-participation, talking too much) and other char- 
acteristics of poor group members. 

While we do not have statistical evidence of the extent of training 
of leaders, it is known that f orward-looking schools are increasingly 
providing such training.** 

SPONSORSHIP OF ACTIVITY 

The success of an extracurricular program depends very largely 
on the functioning of the faculty sponsors. In general these persons 
have been selected because of experience in college in a similar 
activity. Interest, ability and training are qualifications for persons 
in the leadership of activity. However, in the study carried out by 
Trump and the North Central Association, interest was the only 
qualification mentioned by more than one-half of the administrators, 
for appointment as a sponsor to an activity. 


PRINCIPLE 5 

Well-qualified sponsors should be carefully selected, and in-service 
training programs devised to make persons more effective as sponsors. 
Slightly more than one-fourth of the sponsors who have been inter- 
viewed have said they received specific training, but these were 
primarily athletic coaches and speech and music instructors. Eighty- 
five per cent of the sponsors indicated that they were teaching in 
a subject area closely related to the activity. That was the most fre- 
quently mentioned qualification. However, fewer than half of the 
sponsors indicated that they had gained experience by participating 
in an activity in college.*? 

It seems reasonable to say that the training programs in colleges 
need to be revised to provide preparation for sponsorship of activi- 
ties. A corollary to this is that an in-service training program should 
be designed to help teachers become more effective as sponsors. This 
seems to be a developing practice in forward-looking schools. Em- 
ploying officers, too, need to keep in mind the qualifications for 
sponsors, and take this into consideration when teachers are to be 
appointed to vacancies. 

The inquiry among the North Central Association schools revealed 
an interesting difference between the selection of athletic and non- 
athletic sponsors. Athletic coaches were most frequently appointe 


31 For example of leadership courses see “A Leadership Club,” The School 
Review, Vol. CLVIII (April 1940). p. 244, 


82 J. L. Trump, High School Ex'recurriculum Activities, pp. 98-101. 
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by the superintendent of schools, and the non-athletic sponsors most 
often by the principal. This difference in practice appears open to 
question if all types of activity are to receive the same appraisal by 
the school. 

Another issue on which there is difference of opinion is the extent 
to which the students’ wishes are to be considered in the selection 
of a sponsor. Wherever possible, it seems desirable to have students’ 
opinions considered. 


PRINCIPLE 6 

Sponsorship of extracurricular activities should be considered in 
planning the total work load of teachers. Many schools do not have a 
well defined policy governing the extra class load of teachers. There 
has been a tend ency to assignment with little consideration for extra 
duties. Teachers who are very popular with young persons and con- 
sequently in demand as chaperons, club sponsors, and so forth, may 
accept more hours of extra duties than is wise. The question of sal- 
ay differentials is closely associated with the work load. Should 
coaches of athletic teams, band instructors, and other persons be 
paid higher salaries than other instructors of comparable training 
and experience? Some argue that the salary differentials are neces- 
‘ary to compete with other school districts in hiring outstandingly 
successful persons. 

Studies should be conducted in local school systems to find out 
the number of hours required to sponsor different activities and note 
the relative amount of responsibility involved. For example, it ap- 
Parently requires from 400 to 500 hours to coach a varsity basketball 
team. These hours should be added to those spent by the coach in 
Preparing for and teaching classes, grading papers, preparing te- 
Ports, Counseling students, serving on committees, and so forth. The 
total number of hours should then be compared with those of other 
Reulty members, for whom similar calculations have been made. 
| a basketball coach works more hours than other persons, his work 
a should be lightened or he should be paid extra salary dane 

© number of hours worked. In general, it is likely to improve sta 
morale if he works fewer hours and is paid the same sum as other 
teachers, and it may very well improve instruction. If such a ae nd 
ndertaken, it should be done by members of the staff who partici 
U in activities and all who are sponsors should participate. 

‘Not all teachers can be expected to be sponsors. Teachers who 
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are not appointed as sponsors may be assigned to other duties for 
which they are suited, and in this manner the work load may be 
equalized so that those who appear to be unusually effective spon- 
sors are not penalized. 

Sponsors who have an advisory rather than a dictatorial relation- 
ship to the members of the activity are likely to be more successful. 
Co-operative teacher-pupil planning and evaluating of the activity 
program is a characteristic of the better programs. 


PRINCIPLE 7 

Activities should be managed so that sponsors are free from com- 
munity pressure to the largest degree possible, One of the problems 
frequently associated with sponsorship of extracurricular activities 
is the existence of community pressure for the kinds of success not 
encountered in other phases of the school program. If a community 
is more interested in the percentage of victories in football or a state 
championship in basketball, the coach has an unenviable lot. In 
many communities, the band takes precedence over club activities, 
and livestock judging may be more important than good instruction 
in mathematics, 

There are several ways of minimizing community pressures. Un- 
doubtedly the fundamental method is through increased community 
participation in policy making for the school system. As more and 
more persons become involved in discussing aims and objectives in 
the professional staff, greater understanding and appreciation of 
the total program, including athletics or music, will result. Other 
ways of reducing pressure include expanding the programs so that 
more students and teams play regularly in interscholastic compe- 
tition, and placing athletics on the same basis as non-athletic activi- 
ties, the elimination of admission charges to students, and providing 
strong support for the faculty and administration in an effort to prej 
vent a well balanced program. It is not easy to provide free admis- 
sions to athletic contests, although some outstanding school systems 
have already provided such facilities. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION—PRINCIPLE 8 
In developing policies for the management of extra-curricular pro- 
grams, the following principle of management applies. 
A planning body representative of the interested groups—teach- 
ers, students, and community—needs to be organized to advise the 
Board of Education regarding policies for extra-curricular program 
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and to insist on implementing these policies to the Board. The Board 
of Education, of course, is legally responsible for the program, but 
ithas so many other responsibilities it cannot in most cases develop 
the recommendations which can be thoughtfully prepared by groups 
specifically charged by this responsibility. Certainly students should 
have the largest part in planning the program, together with teach- 
ets and school administrators. 

Some persons may think that such an organization for policy mak- 
ing is needlessly complex. This criticism need not apply in actual 
operation. If the involvement is taken seriously, there is no good 
reason why some of the evils which are attached to the extra-cur- 
ticular program cannot be eliminated and desirable moral and finan- 
cial support be obtained. The groups need not meet after preliminary 
Policies are adopted. The administration of the policy is a time-con- 
suming job, and is to be done by paid employees. A policy group 
should meet from time to time to re-examine policies and hear re- 
Ports from administrative officers in charge of execution. Certainly 
the students in such a planning body should come from the student 
council, 


PRINCIPLE 9 

The responsibility for the management of the extracurricular pro- 
gram rests with the principal, although in many cases it should be 
delegated to a director of extracurricular activities. If extracurricular 
activities are to be properly supervised, someone must be respon- 
sible. In the small school, the task is the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal, and in the large schools there is a tendency to appoint a di- 
rector of activities, The director should be released from about half 
of the Tegular teaching load for the direction and supervision of the 
Program in the school enrolling 500-800 students, Many schools have 
director of activities either on full-time or part-time basis, and more 
Of them are moving towards this objective. The duty of the director 
Would be to initiate, correlate, and supervise activities. He should 
pot keep accounts or do other necessary clerical work. The position 
Mould be professional and administrative in every sense of the word. 
e director should have qualities of leadership, personality, and 
Jmpathy, as well as sound technical knowledge of activities and 
oe Place in the scheme of education. The qualities necessary for 
the sponsor. It is 


Suc . F 
4 director are broader than those listed for A 
er the size 


‘sirable for the principal to = a director whenev 


\ 


We 
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of the program warrants it or whenever sufficient funds are avail- 
able.®3 


PRINCIPLE 10 

The administrative relationships for athletic and non-athletic ac- 
tivities should be the same. This principle seems reasonable, but in 
practice there are many violations of it. The administrative relation- 
ships for appointing, supervising and dismissing the coach of ath- ` 
letic activities is not the same as in the case of other activities, as we 
have indicated above. Budgetary provisions may sometimes vary. 
Athletics may be expected to be self-supporting, while other ac- 
tivities receive partial subsidy from tax funds. The director of ath- 
letics may not be administratively responsible to the director of 
extracurricular activities. It is a considered judgment of the authors, 
based on experience, that all activities should be subjected to simi- 
lar administrative control, 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
Extracurricular activity has become big business. As we shall see 
in the chapter relating to business duties, the accounting for $75,000 
to $100,000 in extracurricular funds is not an uncommon practice. 
The details of management of the fund are discussed in the chapter 
which deals with Business Duties. 


PRINCIPLE 11 

Extracurricular activities should be given adequate support from 
tax funds by the Board of Education. Most school systems do not 
know what the program of activities costs, either to taxpayers or the 
school. The costs from tax funds include the use of buildings, sup- 
plies and equipment, salaries of the teachers and sponsors, bus din 
ers, and sometimes transportation. The costs to the individual in- 
clude admission charges, dues, special clothing, and the like. 

Students should not be prevented from participating in extra- 
curricular activities because of cost. The value placed upon acti 
ties by students has been indicated earlier in the chapter. In views 
of the fact that there is a positive relationship between dropping 
out of school and family socio-economic status,** and since the cost 


33 Martha Gray, “The Director of Student Activities,” Bulletin 184 (February 
1952), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 25-31, Il. 

34 Allen, Charles M., The Development of the Holding Power Study for z 
linois Secondary School Curriculum Program, unpublished Ed.D. thesis, Unive 
sity of Illinois, 1950, p. 78. 
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of participating in extracurricular activities is relatively high, it ap- 
pears to the interest of a democratic school system that more of the 
cost should be paid from tax funds. If we assume that activities are 
educationally sound, there seems to be little justification in paying 
the cost of algebra and United States history from tax revenue, and 
expecting basketball to be self-supporting. In theory most persons 


would agree, but in practice it is not yet possible except in very 
wealthy and forward-looking communities to make the athletic pro- 
gram free, 


A few Boards of Education have made student admission to all 
athletic contests free. Clayton, Missouri, and Bloomington, Illinois 
are illustrations of this policy. It is to be hoped that more schools will 
provide such subsidy, so that all students, irrespective of the family 
income, may participate in the activities of the school. 


PRINCIPLE 12 

Procedures in the receiving, spending, and accounting for activity 
funds should teach students correct attitudes and habits in handling 
funds, Activity funds are legally under the control of the Board of 
Education and are subject to the same control exercised over all 
finds administered under the direction of the Board of Education.*® 
Generally, funds for athletics have been more carefully accounted 
for than any other part of the extracurricular program. This is be- 
cause more money has been involved. At this point we merely repeat 
What is said in the chapter on Business Duties, that in the handling 
of activity funds there should be an auditable record for every 


Fansaction, The details of such programs are described in Chap- 
er 21, 


PRINCIPLE 13 

Continuous evaluation of individual activities in the total program 
should be carried forward on a systematic basis. Many devices have 
en used to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. P. robably the 
“mpler step is to analyze the extent of participation on the part of 
“dents, Such a study will be more effective if the data shows par- 
cipation by sex, grade level, socio-economic classification, _ geo- 
Saphica] location, and school achievement. Studies of opinions of 
“propriate persons, such as sponsors, relating to the program may 
il Activity 
School 


35 ere 
Fin C. B, Thompson, “What is the Effective Administration of Puj 


ead Bulletin 162 (April 1949), National Association of Secondary- 
Pals, p. 287, 
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be undertaken. Opinion polls of students on an anonymous basis 
will also be of value. Studies of the effects of the opinions held by 
parents, alumni, and other groups, toward student activities,*6 may 
be consulted. 


NATURE OF THE EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
PRINCIPLE 14 

The aims of different activities should be clearly defined so that 
evaluation may be made in relation to the accomplishment of the 
stated purpose. In considering the nature of the program, attention 
needs to be given to the purpose, balance of the offering, the ways 
in which new activities are started and existing ones continued or 
abandoned, time of meeting, and types of program carried on by 
different organizations. For example, in holding a school dance, what 
is supposed to happen—in terms of change in behavior—to the chair- 
man, to those who serve on committees, and to those who attend? 
Unless the aims are clearly stated, it would be impossible to evalu- 
ate the contributions of the various activity or to evaluate the total 
program. 


PRINCIPLE 15 

The program of activities should be characterized by a vertical and 
horizontal balance in offering. Horizontal balance implies the neces- 
sity of providing a broad variety of activities in such manner as to 
keep any one activity from overshadowing another. Vertical balance 
implies the necessity of providing similar activities for students of 
various interests and abilities. 

A school which supplies only opportunities for participation on 
the football team, and lacks adequate building, coaching, or equip 
ment for persons who are talented in other areas, such as music, fails 
to provide horizontal balance in the program. A study should be 
made to see that there is balance within the program in the school. 
The principle of vertical balance is violated when the school offers 
a given activity on a selective basis, and does not provide a similar 
activity for those who do not possess sufficient ability to participate 
in the elective activities. What evidence has been presented tends 
to indicate that both horizontal and vertical balance is violated in 
many schools. 


36 See L. F. Millhollen, Jr., The Role of Parent and Pupil Opinion in the Im- 
provement of Extra-Class Activities, 
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A school is justified, of course, in selecting the most talented boys 
for the varsity basketball team, but it should provide a junior var- 
sity and perhaps a sophomore team and other activities as well. 


PRINCIPLE 16 

Procedures for the inauguration of new activities should be charac- 
terized by definiteness in responsibility, ease of operation, and sensi- 
tiveness of student wishes. Both students and faculty ought to know 
exactly how a new activity can be started. This is part of the respon- 
sibility of the guidance bulletin. One method by which the results 
can be achieved is to have the chartering of all new activities vested 
in the student council. Whenever a given number of students, say 
8 or 10, wish to start a new activity, they may petition the council 
for a charter. Before the charter is granted, the students must be re- 
quired to show very clearly the purposes of the activity, the time 
and place of meetings, persons eligible for participation, facilities 
required in terms of building and supplies, and the name of the pro- 
posed sponsor. Such a petition should bear the approval of the prin- 
cipal or director of extracurricular activities and indicate the will- 
ingness of the sponsor to accept the responsibility. The student 
council would be expected to assist the petitioning group in com- 
plying with the requirements and issuing the charter. The student 
Council should publicize the procedures from time to time so that 
all may be familiar with them. 


PRINCIPLE 17 

Participants should be asked at the end of the season or year for 
"commendations relative to the continuing of each activity. Unless 
Participants are asked for recommendation, the activities may be 
ntinued year after year mainly because of the wishes of some 
Ensor, or a small clique of persons as they progress through the 
a Changes in procedure or program may be warranted in the 
oe of experiences during the past season or year. Unless e 

mere systematically sought and recorded through some form o; 
MPinionnaize, there is no effective way of evaluating the program. 
stu he director of extracurricular activities and a group from pi 
att ent council might well evaluate the activities and bring to i 
i “ation of the council those which should be discontinued or indi- 
ti in € area in which there seemed to be need for additional ac- 
"ities. There are no persons better able than the members of the 
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Spanish Club to indicate what ought to be done another year, or 
what should be curtailed or eliminated in their club, And there is 
probably no one who can suggest better what needs to be done in 
the development of a program of baseball than those who have par- 
ticipated in the event. 


PRINCIPLE 18 

The scheduling of extracurricular activities should receive the same 
careful attention accorded other phases of the program, When a large 
number of activities are scheduled during a single activity period, 
students necessarily have conflicts and are thus denied participa- 
tion. When activities are scheduled at the close of the regular day, 
students who work or are obliged to travel long distances are pre- 
vented from participating. Activities which are scheduled on nights 
preceding school days cause some students either to lose sleep or 
to stay away from the activities. Sometimes activities are held at 
places where it is difficult for a student to attend. If this principle 
of management is accepted, the director of activities will have the 
responsibility of lengthening the schedule of the school day, week, 
or year. Possible participation of students in out-of-school activities, 
including work experience, should be recognized. Activities should 
be scheduled at times to allow for the maximum use of school fa- 
cilities, 

THE SCHEDULE 

School organization for extra class activities generally follows one 
of three pattems: (1) the activity period, which is intended to pro- 
vide for most extra class activity within the daily schedule; (2) the 
core program, which consolidates most of the extra-class activities 
with class activities; (8) the before and after school program, which 
provides for most of the activity outside of the regular program. 
The school activity period may be a regular period of 35 or 40 min- 
utes, or it may be staggered throughout the day, meeting, for ex- 
ample, from 8:40 to 9:20 on Monday, 9:40 to 10:20 on Tuesday, and 
so on throughout the week. As an illustration of this, Thompkins 
quotes the following: 

87 Elsworth Thompkins, “The Relation of Activities to the Curriculum,” zap 
jets 181 Ab ebytuaty 1952), National Association of Secondary-School Principas, 
pp. 13-24, 
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The school day has five one-hour periods, of which four are regular 
class periods, and one is an extra free period. The extra period occurs once 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and is used for additional 
curriculum experiences for pupils; the free period comes at the third 
period on Wednesday, and is an activity period. The free period on the 
first and third Wednesdays of the month is devoted to organized clubs and 
a variety of activities, such as plays, rifle competition, photography, na- 
ture study, and dancing, many of which extend beyond the school day 
and outside the school walls. On the second Wednesday the free period is 
set aside for assemblies, and the fourth Wednesday is devoted to class 
meetings, student council meetings, homeroom guidance, and planning 
for the annual senior class excursion to Washington. All of the activities 
are regarded as of equal importance for the class at work in achieving the 
objectives of the school,38 


In Millhollen’s study, referred to above, four-fifths of the parents 
and nine-tenths of the students believed that some activities were 
Worth including in the school day, and only one-eighth of the par- 
ents Were of the opinion that activities should be totally excluded 
ftom the school day. The activities which the respondents believed 
should be included in the day were assemblies, student council, 
school newspaper, yearbook, debate or speech practice, music re- 
hearsal.s9 There were very few who believed that club meetings, 
intramural athletics, athletic practice, or preparation for parties 
should be included in the school day.“ In discussing how the activi- 
ties should be included in the school day both parents and the stu- 
dents favored shortening the class periods, or eliminating one class 
on the day of the activity and rotating the period so that all classes 
ate affected the same.41 


PRINCIPLE 19 a 

The Program of activities should be characterized by active partici- 
pation on the part of the membership. Sometimes a small group tends 
to take the responsibility in the planning of the program. This is pars 
ticularly likely to be true in club programs, and will result in a sterile 
Program, interestin g only to a few specialists and the sponsor. It may 
utin bringing in speakers from outside organizations, or listening 
ta ‘port from one or two members. Unless there is a committee to 

ep plan the program, and unless the active participation of the en- 

*S Thompkins : 
a r. Maala a The Rola of Parent and Pupil Opinion in the Improve- 
40 Thy ngs Activities, p. 97. 41 Ibid., p. 99. 
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tire group is secured, there is likely to be dissatisfaction. Doing, rather 
than listening, should characterize the activity program. 

Activity programs should be planned to include services to school 
and community. Young people should have experiences to demon- 
strate the role of organized groups and democratic society. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
Interscholastic contests have probably caused more difficulties and 
frequently bring more self-satisfaction to the participants than any 
other part of the activities program. 


PRINCIPLE 20 

Contest participation should be on the basis of educational merit 
rather than because of pressures from the community-sponsoring or- 
ganization. or other sources. In the survey of activities in the North 
Central Association, carried out by Trump, the most frequent rea- 
sons for inaugurating contests were, (1) that neighboring schools were 
doing so, (2) demand of students in the school, (3) an aggressive prin- 
cipal or director of activities, (4) the state college or university had 
sponsored a contest, (5) the service club had sponsored an essay Or 
poster contest, and (6) some teacher saw an opportunity to add to his 
prestige or professional position, It is readily apparent that not all of 
these reasons are desirable, 

Night football is almost certain to produce more revenue and 
permit larger attendance than afternoon games. Are the educational 
purposes of football better served by night contests? There is certain 
to be a greater policing problem, there will be the problem of drink- 
ing in the stands, and there are almost certain to be more complaints 
about students being out at late hours than with afternoon games. In 
an increasing number of communities, the matter has been settled at 
the turnstiles because the receipts are larger. } 

Bands and orchestras are sometimes encouraged to travel long dis- 
tances to participate in state and regional contests. Parents, or inter- 
ested citizens, may be willing to defray the expenses, but are the 
educational purposes of instrumental music better served by partici 
pating in the state and regional contests? In general there is a feeling 
that the festival type of gathering, representing a reasonable area or 
region, is much to be preferred to the state or regional contest. 


42 J. L. Trump, High School Extracurriculum Activities, pp. 139-140. 
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PRINCIPLE 21 

The purpose of participation in the contest should be strictly ad- 
hered to, or else contests should be changed to make them harmonize 
with stated aims. It is readily apparent that both worthwhile and un- 
desirable outcomes may result from participation in a contest. Does 
charging student admission at an interscholastic activity achieve the 
purpose of the contest? Does scheduling four, eight, or ten teams in 
interscholastic athletics provide a greater realization of the purposes 
in scheduling than two? Does the practice of entering essay contests 
improve the writing of the students? Is the yearbook handled differ- 
ently when it is to be judged in interscholastic competition, and are 
these changes in harmony with the stated purposes of school publica- 
tions? 

The problem of contests has become so great that the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals has developed a committee 
Which approves some national contests, and not others. In October 
of each year a committee publishes in the Association's Bulletin a list 
of those contests which have been approved.“ The committee, or- 
ganized in February of 1942, has been continued since that time. It 
Tecognizes two kinds of contests in the non-athletic area—those that 
were originally set wp by school staff: members as constructive edu- 
cational programs, and those that are originated, organized, and pro- 
moted by persons outside the school educational staff. The first kind 
Stew into state and regional competition, such as festivals and tourna: 
ments, and is usually confined to groups of schools within a single 
‘tate. School administrators are included in the planning stages of 
such Contests, and the contest must be approved by the state Activi- 
ties Association, The second type of contest was not planned to be 
co-ordinated with the school program. These contests are promoted 

Y commercial firms, patriotic organizations, colleges and universities 
and, although the motives and purposes may be commendable, the 
Plan of participation is faulty and conceals the chief underlying pur- 
Eose, To make the contest more attractive and appealing to youth, 
ae and awards are usually promised the Weng Many of these 

Sts are not approved by the national committee. 
n an earlier day there were national contests in athletics, par- 


43 : ia- 
tion a Ellicker, “Contests,” Bulletin 184 (February 1952), National Associa 
€condary-School Principals, pp. 187-194. 
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ticularly in basketball, but these have been discontinued because of 
the activities of the state athletic associations and state activities as- 
sociations. 


PRINCIPLE 22 

The school should accept responsibility for the physical, mental, 
and moral well-being of the students participating in interscholastic 
contests. Participation in interscholastic contests takes students away 
from the home community sometimes for long trips that keep them 
away from home overnight or until late at night. The school must 
take the responsibility for physical, mental, and moral well-being of 
the students who represent the school. It is generally accepted that 
students must travel in transportation furnished by the school and 
must return in such transportation, or be dropped from the squad or 
activity, unless the family personally drives a student to the event. 
Some schools will not allow the student even to ride with his parents 
to his scholastic contest. Another responsibility is to require students 
to make up work while participating in contests. Insurance is also 
provided covering possible accident to players in interscholastic 
contests by approximately one-half of the schools. 


PRINCIPLE 23 

Awards, other than scholarships, for participation in contests 
should be intrinsic rather than extrinsic. Some states have require- 
ments that no award with an intrinsic value of more than one dollar, 
except those given them for the finals of interscholastic contests by the 
state associations, may be given to any individual. Such rules are de- 
sirable. There have been incidents in the past where students were 
awarded sweaters or gold watches of high value. Awards should 
consist of school letters, medals, banquets, and sometimes sweaters 
for interscholastic athletics. Certainly there can be no quarrel with 
scholarships for prowess in particular events, if the scholarships arè 
equally available to all able persons. 


ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Activities are rapidly becoming a part of the elementary school 
offering. Because activities at the secondary school level have come 
into the schools from outside the curriculum, although often relate 
to it, they have been designated as extracurricular activities. In the 
elementary school, they tend to become a part of the curriculum. 
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Table 4 


CERTAIN TYPES or SOCIALIZING EXPERIENCES PROVIDED 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS44 


59 Schools | 241 Schools | 209 Schools | 509 Schools 
Over 1,000 | 500-1,000 | Under 500 All Sizes 


Type of 
Experience? Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber |Cent | ber |Cent | ber |Cent | ber | Cent 
Assemblies sae | “DS 89.8 | 203 | 84.2 | 185 | 88.5 | 458 | 90.0 


52 | 88.1 | 198 | 82.2 | 183 | 87.6 | 450 | 88.4 
51 | 86.4 | 198 | 82.2 | 180 | 86.1 | 445 | 87.4 
51 | 86.4 | 182 | 75.5 | 134 | 64.1 | 880 | 74.7 
44 | 74.6 | 157 | 65,1 | 187 | 65.6 | 352 | 69.2 
40 | 67.8 | 155 | 643 | 137 | 65.6 | 345 | 67.8 


Safety p 
Organized class gam 
Clubs... 


School teams | 89 | 66.0 | 146 | 606 | 125 | 59.8 | 820 | 62.9 
Junior Red Cross ........ | 40 | 67.8 | 152 | 631 | 114 | 545 | 817 | 62.3 
Choral groups 39 | 66.0 | 148 | 614 | 101 | 48.3 | 805 | 59.9 


27 | 45.8 | 127 | 52.7 | 128 | 61.2 | 304 | 59.7 
85 | 59.3 | 136 | 564 | 117 | 56.0 | 296 | 58.2 
8 61.0 | 123 | 51.0 | 123 | 58.9 | 294 | 57.8 
36 | 61.0 | 124 | 51.5 | 121 | 57.9 | 294 | 57.8 
32 | 54.2 | 147 | 61.0 | 91 | 48.5 | 281 | 55.2 
36 | 61.0 | 123 | 51.0 | 98 | 46.9 | 270 | 53.0 
27 | 45.8 | 112 | 465] 98 | 46.9 | 247 | 48.5 
28 | 47.5 | 106 | 44.0 | 100 | 47.8 | 245 | 48.1 


Celebrations... 


28 | 47.5 | 89 | 36.9] 63 | 80.1 | 187 | 36.7 
27 | 45.8 | 81 | 386] 65 31.1 178 | 35.0 


ER 
Community charity 


aes 19 | 322] 83 | 344] 66 | 31.6) 178 | 34.0 
Sanitation squads 24 107 41 | 17.0 | 35 | 16.7 | 106 | 20.8 
pa onica bands 9 |153| 52 | 916] 32 |158| 96 | 18.9 
ds a 7 |119| 48 | 199] 92 | 105] 85 | 167 
ae 2 | 34] 18 | 75 | te [etn 28)! 5.5 
uals... 4 | 68| 10| 41] 10 | 48] 25 | 49 


a . n 
Many other specific types of activity were mentioned by the principals, but 


‘tine 
One with sufficient frequency to warrant inclusion in this table. 

| {tes the activities are likely to be much more closely eed with 
© curriculum at the elementary level, Otto and Hamrin“ suggest 
“term “co-curricular activities” which they define as those school- 


mentary-School Princi- 


{Nat ; os 
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sponsored child activities which require administrative provision and 
organization somewhat different from the typical classroom activity. 
Such activities are frequently found in elementary schools, as shown 
in Table 4, 

Extent of Activities in the Elementary School. The data in Table 
4 should be interpreted cautiously, since they represent replies from 
only 165 schools in cities with populations of less than 30,000. How- 
ever, for cities of 80,000 or more, the replies are probably representa- 
tive. It is likely to be true, too, that the schools which employ activi- 
ties extensively are more likely to have replied to the inquiry than 
those which do not. Hence, the replies probably indicate a greater 
percentage of schools employing activities than actually is the case. 

Of the schools which replied to the inquiry, 90 per cent sponsored 
assemblies, and more than two-thirds sponsored entertainments, 
plays, safety patrols, organized class games, and clubs. Nine other 
activities, namely, school teams, the Red Cross, choral groups, cele- 
brations, room committees, rhythm band, orchestras, and service 
groups were found in from one-half to two-thirds of the schools. 
Rhythm dancing, pageants, community clean-up day, school coun- 
cils, and community drives were found in from one-fourth to one- 
half of the schools. The activities which were found in less than 
one-fourth of the schools were sanitation squads, harmonica bands, 
drum corps, and annuals. 

Even though the actual percentage of schools having these ac- 
tivities may be somewhat smaller than indicated, it is fair to say that 
activities have come to occupy such an important place in education 
that the elementary principal must be conversant with the problems 
of organizing and administering the program of activities. 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES 

Appraisal by Public School Graduates. Trump received 435 ie 
plies from an inquiry addressed to the alumni of five high schools, in 
which the graduates were requested to check twenty-two possible 
benefits from participation in extracurricular activities, indicating 
those which they believed to have been of greatest value to the stu- 
dents in high school. Examination of the values attributed to activi- 
ties shows that the most frequently mentioned benefit was the forma- 
tion of new personal friendships, which would not have been formed 
through association in classes, The opportunity of developing friendly 
relations are greater in activities than in class work because the ac- 
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tivities involve voluntary co-operation in the pursuit of common in- 
terests to a greater extent than is provided in most classes. 

The same list of values was submitted by Trump to 3,525 students 
in the North Central Association high schools. It is not surprising 
that the students placed first the same value which was given top 
rating by the alumni of the same five schools. The value given second 
place by students—“made schools seem more interesting’—supports 
the contention of the proponents of extracurricular activities in sec- 
ondary schools, namely, that a program of activities makes a school 
more real and enhances the work of the classrooms.** 

Evaluation of Reasons for Participation. In order to secure further 
evidence on the value of participation, Trump has secured answers 
toa questionnaire from 994 parents and 214 faculty members in pub- 
lic high schools regarding the benefits they believed students re- 
ceived from participating in activities. The activities believed to be 
Most important were: (1) developing new friendships; (2) making 
School more interestin g; (8) something worthwhile to do in leisure 
time; (4) causin g the students to be more tolerant of the opinions and 
Wishes of others; (5) teaching the students how to win and lose in a 
‘portsmanlike manner; (6) creating greater loyalty to the school; (7) 
developing poise and social contacts; (8) causing the students to be- 
come more willing to accept criticism from others; (9) resulting in 
more friendly relations with teachers; and (10) creating greater in- 
terest in regular school subjects.** The judgments of the faculty mem- 
ets Were very similar to those of the parents, but not all of the values 
were in the same order. : 

Towne came to the conclusion that extra-class activities assist in 
developing social competence. He concludes, “further study shows 
Se ie and civic competence—the ability to get on with mee 

9 Cooperate successfully in our democratic society—are closely 
"elated to these out-of-school activities.”48 Millhollen made a study of 
1e Opinions of parents and students in two high schools in Eugene, 
egon relative to the emphasis on activities. He found that both 
peels and students in both high schools in from one-half to three- 
urths of the cases, thought the emphasis was about right, although 


48 
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one-sixth of the parents thought that clubs, music activities, inter- 
scholastic athletics, and dances had too much emphasis, Half of the 
students thought dramatics did not have enough attention, and one- 
third that dances and parties had too little emphasis, while one-fifth 
felt that music and intramural athletics were not emphasized 
enough.*® Very few parents or students thought that there had been 
excessive participation. Approximately half felt that participation 
had been about right, while 40 per cent believed their children had 
not partieipated as much as they should have.®° The benefits claimed 
by more than 50 per cent of the students for participation in extra- 
class activities were (1) interest broadened and extended, (2) ability 
to work with others improved, (8) self-confidence increased, (4) learn 
to speak and feel at ease in a group, (5) help needs for sociability." 
About three-fifths of the parents and three-fourths of the students 
were of the opinion that extra class activity did not interfere with 
class work," Over three-fourths of those who answered believed that 
extra-class activities had little or no effect on grades.** Parents and 
students at both schools agreed that about seven out of ten students 
felt that they belonged, and that only one in ten felt he was an out- 
sider or could not get into the activity.** Two-thirds of the students 
and four-fifths of the parents were satisfied that responsibilities out- 
side the school made little or no difference in the extent to which stu- 
dents took part in school activities,5> Two-thirds of the parents and 
students believed that lack of skill or ability had no effect on partici- 
pation, and only one-tenth believed that this kept students out of ac- 
tivities, dramatics, music and athletics,5* This was most likely to be 
true in dancing, 

Undesirable Outcomes. In the study which has been referred to, 
Trump asked 3,525 students, 214 faculty members, 435 alumni, and 
994 parents concerning the undesirable outcome from participating 
in extracurricular activities, Eight outcomes were recognized as 
being harmful to students. The control of activities by a small group 
or clique was considered objectionable by nearly 20 per cent of the 
responses. Neglect of regular school work, jealousy among partici- 

49 L. F. Millhollen, Jr., The Role of Parents’ and Pupils’ Opinions in the Im- 
provement of Extra-Class Activities, pp. 42—43. 
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pants, over-emphasis on winning in games and contests, time and 
effort demanded by activities out of proportion to the value received, 
inferiority feelings developed on the part of some students, exces- 
sive costs, and the interference in activities by non-school personnel, 
were the undesirable outcomes which were designated by some of 
the responses. As long as such problems are unrecognized and un- 
solved, the serious challenge to the value of extracurricular activi- 
ties exists." Although parents and students were overwhelmingly 
in favor of student participation, Millhollen found six criticisms of 
extra-class activity which were frequently mentioned: (1) Activities 
Were not conducted so that all members could take an active part, 
(2) Activities resulted in cliques, (8) Activities did not do enough to 
encourage students who were not in activities to take part in activi- 
tics suited to their needs and abilities, (4) Not enough training was 
given to develop leadership, (5) Publicity given to opportunities 
available in activities was inadequate, (6) Insufficient opportunity 
Was given for students to learn the skills and to develop the abilities 
heeded in some activities,®8 

Extravagant claims for participation in activities have been made, 
and the evidence sustains many of the claims. However, not even 
their most ardent supporters expect extracurricular activities to de- 
velop all the desirable character traits in young people. Nor are the 
Activities expected to serve as a panacea for whatever ills may be 
ascribed to the schools by either friendly or unfriendly critics. It has 
been asserted throughout this chapter that activities have values; ex- 
favagant claims of their benefits harm the orderly development of 
Activities more than they assist. There is danger, too, that school 
principals and enthusiastic sponsors will become complacent about 
the values, forget the possible shortcomings, and over-expand the 
Program. The activity program is an integral part of the school pro: 
Sram. Employing the principles of management enumerated in this 
chapter will tend to stabilize and improve the program. 
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15. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS 


In the preceding chapter it was indicated that the extracurricular 
activities include assemblies, athletics, class organizations, clubs, 
commencements, contests, homerooms, honorary organizations, mu- 
sic, school publication, social activities, speech activities, student 
participation in the control of activities, tours, and out-of-school ex- 
periences. In the opinion of the authors, student participation in the 
management of activities is the most important and will be discussed 
first. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

The Student Council. Student participation in the management of 
activities or in school control has replaced the older term “student 
government” in the educational literature during the past quarter of 
a century. No one knows exactly how many student councils there 
are today, because a complete count has not been made, but it is 
reliably estimated that 18,000-20,000 high schools now make some 
provision for using student advice and assistance through the stu- 
dent council.1 

When the student council idea was new and student participation 
was much less frequent than it is at present, there was a considerable 
use of the term, “student government.” This term was always some- 
thing of a misnomer, and is now almost extinct. There never was, and 
never can be, any such thing as student government, because the 
faculty and the principal have the legal responsibility which cannot 


1 G. M. Van Pool, “The Student Council,” Bulletin 184 (February 1952), Ne 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 43. 
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be abdicated, but students may participate in the administration of 
the school and gain valuable experience in the process. The head of 
the school must be ready to advise the student council on any matter 
and has the authority to cancel any student council action through 
the power of the veto. Experience, not only of the authors as well as 
that of many others with experience in school administration, indi- 
cates, however, that a student council with a good advisor is most 
unlikely to perform an act which must be vetoed. There should be 
mutual understanding and rapport between the council and the 
principal, so that each knows what his responsibility is. 
Organization of a Student Council. A student council is an organi- 
zation of students elected by the students to represent them and to 
speak for them in many activities of the school. It knows and makes 
known to the administration the wishes of the student body. It also 
directs various student campaigns, conducts drives to improve the 
schools, and finds activities within its ability to perform. The council 
is becoming a directing force for the activities of the school. It can be 
and often is an excellent means of training students in democratic 
living. It must be emphasized that no council worth having will run 
of its own momentum. The faculty and the principal, or his delegated 
Tepresentative, need to guide the council until it becomes a vital and 
functioning organization. The council cannot be successful if it is 
Considered as a place for dumping the details of school administra- 
tion for which the principal has no enthusiasm. Neither should the 
student council be composed of a hand-picked group of students, who 
are generally looked upon by the student body as “stooges of the 
Principal. The most recent study of the purposes of the council indi- 
Cate the following objectives: to promote student activity, develop 
armonious relations between students and faculty, to assist in the 
management of the school, to develop attitudes of good citizenship, 
to promote the welfare of the school, to provide a form for the ex- 
Pression of student wishes, to develop student initiative and responsi- 
lity, to provide a laboratory for citizenship, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the training of student leaders.” 
Principles of Organization. If the council 
4 need in the lives of the students. It can 
Posed by the principal or the faculty. The council may grow ou 
€ need for supervising traffic in the corridors, from the desires of 


is to succeed, it must 


not be successfully im- 
t of 
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the students to participate in the assembly program, or it may grow 
up in some other way. The council should begin with a concrete prob- 
lem it can solve. By doing so, it will gain confidence and prestige, 
and may thus enlarge its work. In the study of Brogue and Jacobson, 
it was found that the demand for the council came from the principal 
or some other administrative officer in approximately 60 per cent of 
the cases.* Such evidence would suggest that the principal was creat- 
ing a demand where it did not exist. 

Student participation should be introduced gradually. It may grow 
out of the homeroom organization, a committee to handle a problem, 
such as traffic, or some other need which is felt by the students. It is 
best for the council to begin small and grow big, The council should 
be chosen from the school in such a way that every student feels he 
is represented. If the homeroom is a unit of organization, complete 
representation is possible, and this has been found to be the most 
frequent form of organization. In other schools, the representation is 
by organizations and the representatives report to the organizations 
on what happens at the council meeting. The homeroom representa- 
tion is the most satisfactory contact between the individual and the 
council. 

A study of 757 annual reports submitted in 1949 by members of 
the National Association of Student Councils reveals the following 
six arrangements for representation on the council: homeroom, 243; 
grade class, 216; homeroom grade class and activities, 207; at large, 
74; grade class clubs and faculty clubs and other activities, 8.4 

The council should not be too large. If representation is by home- 
tooms, a large school might easily have over 100 members on the 
council. Under such conditions, an executive committee must be 
chosen from the council and must report to it regularly, The coun- 
cil probably loses efficiency after it reaches a membership of thirty 
or forty, unless an executive committee, or some other plan for execu- 
tive action, is put into operation. The council should have definite 
powers and duties which are specified in the constitution. Since these 
powers are delegated by the principal, he retains veto power, which 


3E. B. Brogue, and P, B. Jacobson, Student Council Handbook, Bulletin 89 
(March 1940), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 32. 
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he need rarely exercise. The principal should not decide arbitrarily 
what matters fall within the jurisdiction of the council. It is necessary: 
to encourage action by the council and to assist it in defining its re- 
sponsibilities. Van Pool suggests there are areas which can be given 
over entirely to the student council. Included in these areas may be 
the management of the assembly programs or the operation of a 
lost and found department.” In a second area there is need for co- 
operative action by the students and faculty. This is the area where 
most of the activities will be carried on. The third area is one in 
which the students have no authority or responsibility. Generally 
this is conceded to be the area of student discipline. The idea of the 
student court has almost entirely disappeared from the activities of 
the student council.® 

Internal Organization. The officers designated by the constitution, 
usually president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, should be 
elected. Committee organization will probably best care for the 
duties of the council. Such committees should consist of student 
representatives from both the council and the remainder of the stu- 
dent body, and of faculty representatives. These committees should 
have definite duties and should report to the council at appropriate 
intervals, Such committees are discussed in the section dealing with 
the activities of the council. If a council is to hold an important place 
in the life of a school, duly elected officers should be presented to the 
student body and installed in a dignified manner at an all-school as- 
sembly, The way in which this is done varies. Each school should 
develop a ceremony of its own. Appropriate activities are listed in 
the Student Council Handbook.” No matter what ceremony is 
adopted, the assembly at which officers are inducted should be R 
dignified one which recognizes that the presidency of the council is 
the most highly-honored position in the school. 

Standards for a good student council are: (1) it has clearly de- 
ie Powers and responsibilities, which it understands; (2) Ta 

ès accepted democratic principles in its operation; its peas 4 iti 
and by-laws are carefully and democratically conceived; (3) it is sup- 


°C. M. V, “ i” op. cit., p. 45 

*M. Van Pool, “The Student Council,” op. cit. p. 49: RU 
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ported by the faculty and the principal, who are sympathetic to the 
Council’s role; (4) it has a sound functioning organization; (5) it has 
prestige, serves the school willingly, and enlists the ready coopera- 
tion of the student body.’ 

Activities Performed by the Student Council. In the study re- 
ported by Brogue and Jacobson, 24 types of activities were found to 
be performed two or more times by the 361 student councils, These 
activities are listed with the frequency of performance in Table 1, 


Table 1 


Activities or STUDENT COUNCILS AND FREQUENCIES 
OF PERFORMANCE IN 361 SEconDARY ScHOoLs? 


Fre- 
Activity quency 

Social affairs .......... 175 
Chartering of clubs 123 
Proctor duty in halls .. 108 
Collecting and disbursing funds 42 
Managing elections . 4l 
Welfare work ......... 37 
Sponsoring plays, ete. 34 
Trial of acts of dishonor ... 31 
Making and executing laws . 28 
Welcoming new students . 26 
Interscholastic relations 26 
Managing athletics ........... 26 
Awarding letters and medals ., 22 
Appointment of fire chief ..... 18 
Appointment of committees . 18 
Harmonizing activities .. 17 
Directing honor system 16 
Managing the cafeteria ... 12 
Crusading against absence and tardiness 12 
Drawing up a budget ..... 11 
Promoting school spirit ... 8 
Making rules for letters 6 
Keeping a scrapbook ....... 1 
Maintaining a scholarship fund .., 2 


The social activity most frequently performed, according to the sur- 
vey conducted for the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, was promoting and conducting school dances. The next 
most frequently sponsored activity was conducting assembly p!0 
grams, In a considerable number of schools, the council planned, 
with the assistance of the faculty sponsor, the entire assembly p10- 


S Ibid., pp. 46-47, 9 Brogue and Jacobson, op. cit., p- gi 
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gram for the year. Both of these activities, as well as most of the 
others listed in Table 1, meet the criteria for satisfactory student 
council projects. They are definite, they are being carried out suc- 
cessfully by a host of schools, and many of them relate directly to the 
activity program in which students are greatly interested and in 
which they should have a major responsibility for management. 

Probably no school would desire to have the council perform all 
of the activities listed. Perhaps there are other activities which are 
more desirable in individual schools. The following activities pro- 
Vide excellent student council projects: 

l. Student Handbook. The publication of a handbook is a definite 
and desirable activity for the council to attempt, and one which may 
be expected to result in a satisfactorily completed project. Schools 
which have issued handbooks have been well pleased with the ac- 
tivity. Appropriate materials are discussed in the section which deals 
with school publications. 

2. Charterine Clubs. Many schools are beginning to consider the 
advisability of issuing a charter for a school club. This fulfills the 
requirements for an aout for the student council. Many student 
ouncils’ constitutions grant power to charter clubs, but have not 
designated a way in which this may be done.?° 

8. Extracurricular Finance. Budgeting of the extracurricular funds 
also offers a concrete problem which the council may solve. Some 
schools may not care to allow students to have legislative jurisdiction 
oer the extracurricular funds, or to handle large sums of money, 
Which are frequently involved, It should be pointed out, however, 
that it is not necessary to handle currency directly. Students may 
estimate income on the basis of past experience and allocate funds 
to the various activities on the basis of need, as shown by the re- 
dest of the officers of the organization. Such a policy was followed 
ss Many years at the University of Chicago High School with good 
sults, The problem is real, is capable of solution, and is recognized 
eo great importance, The council has shown the TER i 
i ; own the requests for funds, and to resist the efforts of organiza 

© secure increased appropriations. 

nthe survey of student council practices, conducted by Brogue 
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and Jacobson, a supplementary questionnaire on the student council 
finances were sent to 500 schools. A total of 376 replies was received 
and tabulated. Of these schools, 89, or 24 per cent, indicated that the 
council exercised the control over extracurricular funds.! The me- 
dian sum controlled by these schools was $4,300. In two schools, the 
council had control of $75,000 or more.?? If the council is to serve as 
the center of the extracurricular activities of the school, and the evi- 
dence shows that this is the major function, then the council should 
have legislative control of all of the funds. The practice of giving the 
control of funds to the student council is growing, as is evident by 
the fact that individual treasurers are now bonded for as much as 
$25,000.18 

- Source of Funds. In most schools, the athletic program is the larg- 
est single source of funds. Certainly no one believes that the money 
taken from athletic activities should be taken away from athletics 
and divided equally among the other activities, but it is also clear 
that spectators go to high school athletic contests because the partici- 
pants represent the school. Equally good, or better, “sand lot” and 
“independent” athletic teams draw only a handful of spectators, 
where many high schools now play regularly to 15,000 or 20,000 per- 
sons per week. 

If the principle of the income tax is fair, and the authors contend 
that it is, then it wou!d be entirely reasonable for any school to tax 
the “paying” activity five or ten per cent and put these funds at the 
disposal of the student council to subsidize those activities which are 
worthy but not able to draw gate receipts. Thus, for example, school 
plays and athletic contests, which are generally we'l-patronized, 
would be able to carry on without being harmed, and the council 
would have funds with which to sponsor worthy but low-income a 
tivities. Until the council has some control over the purse strings, it 
cannot be said to have become the center of the life of the school. 

The Activity Ticket. A growing number of schools have adopted 
an activity ticket, which admits to all school activities, sometime 
including the yearbook and the newspaper. In some schools the 
ticket is sold for a fixed fee, say $3.00, but it is also available on ® 
weekly payment plan of 10¢ for a 36-week program. Where the ac 
tivity ticket has been inaugurated, it is customary for the council to 


11 Ibid., p. 36. 12 Thid, p. 158 
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receive legislative control of the funds and to appropriate the re- 
ceipts among those activities which need support. The main benefit 
claim for the activity ticket is that it interests a larger percentage of 
students in activities, it provides a basis early in the year for organiza- 
tions to plan their programs, since they will know what money is 
available, and it provides an equitable distribution of finances among 
the organizations. It is an excellent contact for a student council."* 
Seventy-six per cent of the schools in which the council has legisla- 
tive control of extracurriculum funds indicated that the council spon- 
sors an activity ticket. 

4, Guide Service. Guide service in the building, and ushering 
service for events held in the school are easily managed by students 
under faculty direction. Messenger service in schools that do not 
have internal telephone systems also meet the criteria of activities 
for the council. The “big brother” and “big sister” methods of ac- 
quainting new pupils with the school may well be a part of the 
guidance service. 

5. Social Affairs. In every school social affairs are held from time 
to time. Under faculty sponsorship, a committee may canvas the pos- 
sible events and dates, issue a social calendar so that the dates will 
not accumulate at the end of the term, and draw up rules for the 
conduct of social affairs. It may issue suggestions for diversification, 
So that everyone may participate and check up on the success of the 
Social affairs so that improvement will result. 

Student Court. The student court is not a widely-developed ac- 
tivity in the secondary schools, nor should it be. In those schools 
where it has been employed successfully, principal, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents speak of it in favorable terms. The criticism of the 
Student court is that it tends to become student government rather 
than student participation in school control, and that it functions as a 
Competing organization with the council. 

The arguments against the student court are listed in the Student 
Council Handbook as follows: 


l. The school administrator cannot delegate the actual management of 
the school to the students. Therefore, if the student court is to handle any 
©ases at all, they must necessarily be minor and inconsequential ones. 
c 14 For examples of schools which have used the activity ticket, see Student 

ouncil Handbook, op. cit., pp. 147-159. 


© Ibid., p, 149. 16 Op. cit, pp. 275-276. 
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Serious cases must go to the principal, or someone designated by him. 
The student court is then really only “play acting.” 2. The student council 
will minimize its own citizenship activities, if it, at the same time, is called 
upon to “punish” student offenders. 8. Unless the court is exceptionally 
well-handled, students will either resent its functioning or will laugh at 
the puerile attempts of other students to discipline them. The effect, then, 
is worse than if nothing had been attempted. 4. There is no real punish- 
ment which a student court can give that will do much good. It is doubt- 
ful that assigning a student to clean the sidewalk or wash the blackboard 
makes him a better citizen or increases his respect for citizenship. 


Additional Projects for Student Councils. In no sense is it in- 
timated that the activities which are referred to here should be em- 
ployed in any given school. They are listed rather as illustrations of 
what has been donet Quite a few schools report “mayor for the 
day” as one of the projects for developing citizenship. Many of the 
student councils have, in addition, carried out activities in the com- 
munity which were involved with student betterment. Whether 
these should be undertaken in the community depends on the phi- 
losophy of the school and the rapport between the community and 
the school. 


THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 

The school assembly is a development from the religious exercises 
commonly found in academies and colleges. The public school as- 
sembly is, however, an educational rather than a religious exercise. 
Assemblies, either at regular or irregular intervals, are held in almost 
every school. 

Assemblies are recommended as a unifying influence. Principals 
are generally emphatic in feeling that regular assemblies are neces- 
sary. Morning assembly periods have been found more successful 
than those in the afternoon by nearly three-fourths of the schools 
which have been studied.18 The frequency of the assembly exercises 
varies from every day to very infrequently. Modal practice tends to 
center around the weekly exercise, with the middle of the week fa- 
vored over any other day. Monday was the least-favored day.” 

Many principals are faced with several successive assembly pe 
riods on the same day, or an assembly period each day for perhaps 


17 See Student Council Handbook, op. cit., pp. 217-245. A 

18 N. Z. Thompson, “School Assemblies,” Vitalizing Student Activities, PU 
letin 184, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 160. 

19 Thompson, op. cit., p. 161. 
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three days each week to accommodate all of the students because 
the auditorium is too small. In some schools, the assembly is a float- 
ing period replacing the first, second, third, or fourth period in suc- 
cession, as the weeks pass. There is some evidence, presented in the 
preceding chapter, that students feel that such practice is thoroughly 
justified, and satisfactory. 

It is generally agreed that assembly programs should not be less 
than 45 minutes, and probably not more than an hour.2° There should 
also be proper display of the country’s flag, the state flag, and ap- 
propriate decorations on the stage. It is well to have a ceremony in 
developing proper appreciation for the assembly. The final length 
of the assembly must depend upon the character of the program. If 
there is a set ritual which precedes the assembly, such as reciting the 
school creed, singing the school song, or the like, the period will of 
necessity be longer than if the ritual is omitted. In general, it is de- 
sirable to have the assembly short enough so that it cannot be tire- 
some and so that the pupils go away feeling that the program was 
all too brief. 

Many claims have been made for the assembly. Among these are: 
serving as a means of developing public opinion, exploring various 
phases of the school life, unifying and integrating the life of the 
school, widening and deepening the student’s interest, and aiding in 
the development of appreciation. The assembly also offers an op- 
portunity for self-expression, and for the development of proper 
audience habits, Certainly assembly programs should be varied, and 
most of them should have some relationship to the life of the school. 
An occasional program of entertainment, bearing no relation to the 
life and work of the school, may be very desirable, but programs of 
this type should not be too frequent. Commercial entertainment, 
such as movies and paid commercial talent, are becoming more fre- 
quent in school programs. 

As illustrations of worthwhile and interesting programs, the fol- 
lowing are pertinent: The French Club of a Mid-Western high school 
Presented in French a dramatization of the story of Cinderella prop- 
erly costumed. Not all the students in the audience understood the 
Words, but they followed the story easily and with interest. The pro- 
Stam originated in class interest, and it resulted in the enrichment 
of class work, Special days, such as Christmas, offer splendid op- 


0 Ibid, p, 162. 
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portunities for dramatic productions of a serious kind, which may 
both observe the season and provide a message for the students, An 
assembly award near the end of the year, at which all the awards of 
the year are presented, is excellent for unifying the school. It also 
furnishes a fitting climax for a series of assembly programs for the 
year. Programs by musical organizations in the school are always 
well received, as are programs planned to illustrate club activities. 

In an unpublished study, in which over 20 assemblies were rated 
by students on the scale of from one to five, the best liked assembly 
programs were dramatic presentations, which had some relation- 
ship to the life or work of the school, and which were presented by 
students. \ 

Financing Assemblies. When the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals made a survey of assembly practices, it 
was found that assemblies were financed more commonly from the 
activities budget than from public tax monies,”! but the practice 
seems to be shifting. The assembly has been recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the learning situation and has received appropriations 
from the general budget under instructional materials or audio- 
visual aids. 

Persistent Problems of the Assembly. The most difficult problem, 
audience behavior, is being solved in a number of schools. Inatten- 
tion, disrespect, mob reaction, and disorderly conduct are rapidly 
disappearing from the educational scene. Simple solutions, such as 
seating order, impressive presiding, regulated movements into and 
out of the auditorium, sufficient entrances and exits, and accousti- 
cal treatment have alleviated the difficulties, Proper coaching on the 
part of faculty sponsors, so that students can be heard, has also 
helped this problem materially, 

Scattered reports indicate that students are not as well satisfied 
with amateur programs as they were previously. Their taste has been 
affected by radio, television, and the movies. Furthermore, young 
people have sufficient money so that they can attend theatres, COn- 
certs, or travel to hear professional programs. Consequently, the 
efforts of high school actors and musicians are not always satis- 
factory. In general, however, if student-produced_ programs a 
selected for the element of appeal to the greatest number, amateur 
programs will continue to be enjoyed thoroughly. 

21 Ibid’, p. 163. 
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Teachers continue to be concerned about the unwillingness of 
students to participate in assembly programs. Hearty co-operation 
of students and teachers in a faculty committee, which plans as- 
semblies, wil! do much to solve this problem, Thompson lists the 
following types of assemblies as having found wide acceptance: 

Orientation—Programs which introduce new students to the school, its 
activities, and its personalities, as well as its regulations, requirements, and 
opportunities. Demonstration—Programs which show the work of class- 
room or club in a dramatic and interesting form. Audience Participation— 
Programs which involve audience questions and answers, group responses, 
and singing. Informational—Programs in which students learn about the 
major problenis of their community, national affairs, foreign people, and 
career opportunities. Inspirational—Programs which give youth ideals, 
moral and spiritual values, enthusiasm for life, and determination for 
progress. Aucio-Visual—Programs which use radio, television, recordings, 
motion pictures, slide film programs. Commemorative—Programs which 
are designed to preserve the heritage of the American nation and for cele- 
bration of its holidays, remembrance of its great men, perpetuation of its 
customs, and re-enacting of its local lore. Cultural—Programs known 
widely as “paid assemblies” or “guest performances,” which are presented 
by professionals or outstanding amateurs, and which are intended to 
broaden the horizon and deepen appreciation of the arts.?? 

Administering Assemblies, If the Committee on assemblies is rep- 
Tesentative of all groups in the school, the younger members will 
grow into their responsibilities as the Seniors graduate. Coaching by 
the faculty advisor will enable students to preside at assemblies, to 
introduce speakers, or to announce programs. } 

Tnfrequently the principal should appear to speak briefly, unless 
the ritual requires a more frequent appearance, for example, in lead- 
ing the recitation of the school creed. But he should seldom, if ever, 
appear to make announcements. Students should never be in doubt 
K to the character of a program to be presented. By way of illustra- 
tion, there may be mentioned an experience with 1500 students to 
whom a serious Armistice Day program was presented against the 
background of an American cemetery in France. No explanation of 
the program was given beforehand, and the students assumed that, 
Since the big game of the year was to be played on the following day, 
the assembly program was a farce depicting the results to the adver- 
saries on the gridiron. The program was ruine 
Were properly chagrined, 


d, and those in charge 


2? Ibid., p. 167, 
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In seating pupils at an assembly, it is a good practice in elementary 
schools to assign students by grade, and to have teachers seated with 
the group. At the junior and senior high school level, many schools 
have found it advantageous to allow students to seck places in the 
auditorium under the guidance of an ushering committee, which is 
responsible to the student council. Some students, even in the best- 
regulated schools, at times violate proper standards of conduct. One 
very effective treatment is to revoke the privilege of attendance 
temporarily, and to segregate the guilty person for a time in an ad- 
joining room, where he can hear the enjoyment of the others but 
have no part in it. 

In large auditoriums the problem of bringing in several hundred 
students without confusion is one which must be considered. Ap- 
propriate music, especially organ music in those schools which are 
so fortunate as to have the equipment, acts as a deterrent to con- 
fusion and noise during entry and exit of the students. 

Standards for Assembly. If assemblies are to be of maximum value, 
they must be evaluated with care periodically. Standards may be 
developed in the light of the objectives which assemblies are ex- 
pected to serve. Every school should check its assembly program 
occasionally against these criteria, and take proper steps to improve 
programs which are unsatisfactory. Many schools prefer to develop 
their own criteria, but for those who wish to check against the 
thinking of others, the “Checklist for Assemblies” in Evaluative Cri- 
teria may prove suggestive,?* 


CLUBS 

Organized clubs are characteristic of student life from the elemen- 
tary school through college, and are characteristic of our adult life 
as well. Clubs exist for almost every purpose. Gray characterizes the 
types as follows:24 

Language clubs, which include the Spanish or Pan-American Club, 
French and German Clubs, and the Latin Club. The Spanish Club 
can easily carry out a fiesta. Spanish clubs also have attended dinners 
at Spanish or Mexican restaurants, French and German clubs use the 
language, sing songs, listen to phonograph records, etc. A Latin club 

°8 American Council on Education, Evaluative Criteria, A Cooperative Study 


of Secondary School Standards, revised. Washi D.G.: The Council, 1950, 
Part IV, Section E. ashington, D. 


24 Martha Gray, “Student Clubs,” Bulletin 184, op. cit., pp. 82-84. 
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can have an interesting program by having a Roman banquet or pre- 
senting a day in a Roman school. 

Mathematics and Science Clubs: In small schools mathematics 
and science groups have been consolidated, but in the larger schools 
they are usually separate. 

Current Events and History Clubs: Such clubs are interested in 
international round tables, or in problems of government, or in 
visiting local governmental projects. 

Health and Physical Education: One of the most successful series 
of such clubs has become the Girls’ Athletic Association in many 
systems. Other physical and athletic clubs are tennis, bowling, 
swimming, and badminton. 

Gruhn also lists a large number of clubs found in junior high 
schools, 25 

Clubs have been classified as (1) student government and school 
service, (2) honorary organizations, (3) social and moral leadership 
clubs, (4) departmental clubs, (5) publications and journalistic clubs, 
(6) dramatic clubs and literary societies, (7) musical clubs, and (8) 
special interest clubs, A club which serves as a service organization 
is the Newscasters’ Club in the Wilson High School in Washington, 
D.C6 Other special service activities may be found in a number of 
schools, 

Clubs and the Curriculum. Many examples of close relationships 

etween the club and the curriculum may be mentioned. In Newark, 
New Jersey, for example, a club of boys and girls was formed because 
of an interest in radio, They wrote script, used recording machines, 
nd visited radio stations. In due season such a club was replaced by 
a radio workshop, authorized to give school credit.” The Future 
Teachers of America (FTA), affiliated with the National Education 

Ssociation, is being organized in an increasing number of schools in 
ên effort to stimulate an interest in the teaching profession. Members 
: the Farrell-McGuffey Chapter of the FTA in Franklin, Ohio, oe 
n regular classroom teaching in both grade and high schools an 


wA - T. Gruhn and H. R. Douglass, The Modern Junior High School. New 

2g, The Ronald Press, 1947, pp. 355-359. 

A Ellis, “Significant News of the Day Broadcast to Stude! 
toties, Vol, XX (February 1949), 204-205. 

(i ae M. Cullimore, “Radio Workshop,” The English Journal, Vol. XXXVIII 
"ne 1948), pp. 318-820. 
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serve as guides for visitors and help in grading papers and making up 
reports.” 

Basic Considerations Which Affect Clubs. M any benefits of club 
membership have been claimed. The following criteria for judging 
a club embody the basic problems about which the school principal 
must be concerned: (1) Is the club program headed by a capable 
sponsor? (2) Are the club offerings varied to meet local needs? (3) 
Is the program dignified by a definite place in the daily program? 
(4) Is the club sponsored by competent faculty members—trained, 
interested, enthusiastic, cooperative? (5) Is membership limited to 
students of like interests and with the abilities to profit from the 
experience? (6) Are self-perpetuating organizations excluded from 
the sponsored list? (7) Are definite and worthwhile purposes required 
before a club is chartered and approved? (8) Are offerings limited to 
local facilities and actual needs? (9) Are all offerings authorized by 
a local authority? (10) Is there general participation by the student 
body scheduling the club meeting? 

Club Programs Are Gradually Securing Time in the Daily Sched- 
ule, either through the regular class period or more frequently 
through an activity period, rather than being forced to meet after 
school. If the principal and the faculty believe in the educational 
value of clubs, and if the student council has something to do with 
chartering clubs, there can be little justification for not providing time 
for meeting during the school day. The frequency of club meetings 
varies greatly—the modal practice is weekly meetings. The next most 
common practice is meeting every two weeks. The average length of 
life of clubs has been found to be five years, but for special interest 
groups the average may well be less than half that. This indicates that 
special interests change from time to time, and that clubs are organ- 
ized to care for student interest and disappear as the interest wanes. 
Some persons have objected to clubs on the ground that students tend 
to join those in which their friends are members, or which are spon- 
sored by popular teachers. The objection is not well founded. If the 
students, at the time of joining activities, do not know one another, 
they should have an opportunity to become acquainted through Aie 
pursuits of common interest and through co-operative effort to the 
realization of common ends. 


28 J. A. Dormady, “How Our Future Teachers Clubs Serve the School,” School 
Activities, Vol. XX (April 1949), 265-266. 
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THE HOMEROOM 

Strictly speaking, the homeroom is not an extracurricular activity, 
but its organization occupies such a fundamental place in the opera- 
tion of activities that a discussion of the subject would be incomplete 
if homerooms were omitted. The homeroom is basically a method of 
accounting for students and assisting in the group guidance program, 
as well as a means of facilitating the administration of the school. 
Here the daily bulletin is read and announcements are made. Fre- 
quently records of attendance are kept, and minor disciplinary cases 
are handled. In many cases, particularly in the elementary grades, the 
homeroom sponsor teaches a part, or all, of the daily program of the 
students who are enrolled in the room. 

In the homerooms, campaigns—such as are periodically sponsored 
by the yearbook—and drives for the Red Cross or some other worthy 
purpose, such as the sale of activity tickets, may be carried out. Rep- 
resentatives are elected by the homerooms to the student council, 
which acts as a clearing house for all school activities. The student 
council representatives, in return, report on the activities of the coun- 
cil, assembly, budget, clubs, corridor traffic, or whatever is discussed. 
From the standpoint of extracurricular activities, or general school 
organization, there is no best way to organize homerooms. The pre- 
vailing practice is to group students by grades and to scatter them 
alphabetically through the rooms in the grade. ay 

McFarland and Umstadtt? reported the homeroom organization in 
We in 215 secondary schools in Texas with enrollments ranging from 
under 200 to over 3500 students. In 52 per cent of the schools, the or- 
Sanization was originated by the principal, and in 24 per cent, by the 
faculty, The homeroom was organized as a device for carrying on 
guidance in 67 per cent of the schools. Other purposes leading to its 
sstablishment were: (1) to serve as the basis for school activities, (2) to 
facilitate administrative and clerical work, (8) to serve as a unit for 
. government, (4) to provide experience for ee char a 

7 c practices, and (5) to develop good morale. In ne n T 

Per cent of the principals, the homeroom had a wholesom: 

"pon the school, while 1 per cent considered the effect negative. 

According to Van Pool, the objectives of the homeroom are: (1) to 

andle routine school business efficiently, (2) to develop a good atti- 
‘omeroom in Two Hundred and 


29 
ři J. W. McFarland and J. G. Umstadtt, The H ty of Texas, 1948, 
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tude between students and teachers, (3) to provide an opportunity for 
student guidance, and (4) to develop healthy school spirit.*° 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Some school principals feel that a well-organized homeroom system 
obviates the necessity for class organization. In other schools only the 
upper classes are allowed to organize. Certainly there are doubts as to 
the effectiveness of class organization; if the enrollment is large, the 
business of the class cannot be carried out efficiently except by com- 
mittee action. The factor which should determine whether classes are 
to organize formally is the amount of activity which they are allowed 
or expected to sponsor. If the class is to sponsor social events, or if 
there are other activities which need to be cared for, class organiza- 
tions can be valuable. 

Financial Problems. Classes sometimes raise a relatively large sum 
of money to finance the senior trip, special publication, or a gift to the 
school. These funds may be raised as the result of dances, programs, 
and the like, as well as by assessed dues. Dues as high as a dollar a 
semester are not infrequent. Questions must be raised concerning 
these dues. Do these activities add to the hidden tuition costs?*! Does 
the burden cause some students to drop out of school? If so, should 
the funds be provided from tax sources? 

Class rings and official clothing for graduation may also constitute 
an expense to students. Many principals would like to eliminate such 
purchases, but they find local traditions too strong to discontinue the 
practice. One means of lowering the cost of class rings and pins that 
has worked satisfactorily is to adopt standard jewelry that may be 
purchased at retail stores upon presentation of an identification card 
by the student. 

If the class has certain definite duties, such as the preparation of a 
play, or collecting money for securing distinctive jewelry, it is prob- 
ably wise to have specialization among the sponsors. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Commencement can scarcely be regarded as an extracurricular ac 
tivity, since it follows completion of the curriculum. There is, how- 
ever, no better place for the topic to be treated briefly in this volume. 
30G. M. Van Pool, “The H J i ati iation of 
Secondary-School Principals, SE oa a E 


31 See H. C. Hand, Principal Findi ic Studi gi 
es > pal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies of 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum, oe i Chapter 14 oe. 
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Certainly in an articulated system, there should be only one gradua- 
tion at the end of the highest unit which the system maintains. It mat- 
ters not whether that point be reached at the end of the 12th grade in 
the senior high, or at the end of the period devoted to general edu- 
cation, which is increasingly becoming recognized as Mth grade, or 
the end of the junior college. Before that point, at the end of the ele- 
mentary school and junior high school period, promotion or leaving 
day exercises are more appropriate for the emphasis of the unity of 
the school system and the necessity for continuing in it. 

New Types of Commencement. The traditional high school com- 
mencement, with a guest speaker providing words of wisdom to the 
graduates, is being replaced in many schools, Frequently a group of 
carefully trained students, selected for speaking ability rather than 
scholastic achievement, occupy the time formerly allotted to the 
speaker and discuss topics of interest to the students and the adults. 
This may take the place of the speaking program, or a pageant or 
combination of these types may be substituted. Both students and 
adults are favorably impressed when the school presents such a pro- 
gram, rather than the traditional commencement program. Ina study 
made by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
More than 65 different types of activities were reported as being held 
during the final week of the senior year. Among these were the senior 
Prom, senior class night, alumni day, baccalaureate, awards program, 
and commencement.2 The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals publishes a volume each November known as the (Year) 

ommencement Manual. This book contains a summary of high 
school graduation programs, including complete scripts of both tra- 
ditional and newer-type programs. The descriptions, assembled each 
Year by the National Office, come from all sections of the country and 
"present a great variety of types of schools. ; 
aM elieve that there should be, early as a at ok eae 
ary 4 plans of the program should be begun before | he 

In general, commencement programs should not be too long. 


our and a half over-all ought to be the limit. There is a definite trend 
cement time. Van Pool re- 
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gowns, and that almost all of the schools secure them by rental. Fif- 
teen different colors are reported in use, with grey in first place, and 
blue a high second.** Appropriate music by school organizations adds 
to the solemnity of the program. Appropriate decorations also add to 
the dignity of the occasion. Many schools, through the newer types of 
commencement program, utilize commencement as a unique oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of the school and community relations. 

Honor Societies. The first honor society which aimed to promote 
high scholarship in the American secondary schools was Phi Beta 
Sigma, founded in 1903 at the South Side Academy in Chicago. This 
society continued when the Academy became a part of the University 
of Chicago High School in 1904. It still exists as an independent honor 
society that conforms to the rules and regulations of the National 
Honor Society. The need for recognition of scholarship led to the 
founding of the latter organization in 1921 by what was then the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, National Education As- 
sociation. Since that date, more than 3,310 senior high school chapters 
with over 1,450,000 members, as well as 550 chapters and 750,000 
members in the National Junior Honor Society, have been estab- 
lished,?* Other national organizations with less prestige than the Na- 
tional Honor Society are the National Thespians, the National Foren- 
sic League, and Quill and Scroll. Certain commercial firms, in an 
effort to sell insignia, have conceived the idea of fostering additional 
organizations which purport to be national in scope. So far none of 
these have been conspicuously successful. The effort, however, ise 
commentary on the effectiveness of the national organizations, partic: 
ularly the National Honor Society. No principal can overlook the ad- 
vantages which may accrue to the school from a local chapter of an 
honor society. 

Social Activities. Probably no school exists in which there is R 
complete absence of social events sponsored for the students, and in 
no school are the social events extensive enough to satisfy the desires 
of some of the students and their parents. Social affairs may be spon- 


33 Van Pool, “The Student Council,” Bulletin 184 (February 1952), National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 203. 

34M. M. Chambers, Youth-Serving Örganizatiðns: National and Non-Govert- 
mental Associations, Washington, American Council on Education, 1948, p- ale 
Further information about the National Honor Society can be secured from the 
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sored by clubs, classes, or other organizations within the schools. 
Some are limited to special groups; others are planned for the entire 
student body. Activities may include picnics, afternoon dances, moth- 
ers teas, semi-formal evening parties, costume parties, and parties in 
observance of the special days required by state law. The objectives 
of the social program of a school cluster around two major aims: (1) 
the establishment of emotional security for the individual; and (2) the 
development of wholesome inter-personal and inter-group relations.®® 
Planning School Parties. Parties may be carried out more success- 
fully if they are planned under the direction of a social committee, 
sponsored by a faculty member. The Social Committee should con- 
duct affairs of general interest and make suggestions to those in 
charge of the parties for special groups. For parties to be maximally 
successful, the Social Committee should make a study of games and 
be ready to suggest appropriate ones for the age level in attendance., 
The committee should also set standards for conducting parties, in- 
cluding such items as decorations, costs within limits of the funds 
available, check-up on the return of materials borrowed within the 
school. Standards for decorum may also be worked out and inaugu- 
tated by the social committee. Entertainment of various sorts must be 
provided at evening parties for those who do not dance. If dancing is 
tobe featured at school parties, an opportunity to learn to dance must 
be provided through the physical education classes, or through the 
noon hour program. i 
School policies relating to dances need to be carefully determined 
in advance. Standards for invitations, dress, decorations, chaperons, 
Pay of the orchestra, opening and closing hours, leaving the dance, 
and the building in which the dance is to be held must be thought out 
and announced in advance. f 
The problem of guests who are not enrolled in the school is always 
a dificult one. In small communities, the intermingling of out-of- 
school youth and students may have some plausible reason, but in an 
a area, it can scarcely be accepted. In either case, aT 
ae more difficult, even though invitations must be Neh ae 
nce, In general the dangers outweigh the benefits, and mos 
Principals will not approve out-of-school guests. : 
Students in many communities are cooperating with adults in es- 


See Noz: Thompson, “Social Activities,” Bulletin 184, National Association of 
ondary-School Principals, p. 115. 
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tablishing youth centers as a part of providing recreational opportuni- 
ties for young people. The Y.M.C.A., or a vacant building, may be 
equipped with a snack bar, coke machines, ping pong facilities, and 
the like. 

Additional Considerations. Parties for students in junior high 
school are probably best held in the afternoon, Senior high school 
parties often take place in the evening from 8:30 to 11:00 or 11:30, 
although informal mixers are held in the afternoon. School parties 
should be held in the school buildin gas far as possible, although some 
functions, such as picnics, cannot ordinarily be held on the school 
grounds. If social affairs are held away from the school, the question 
of cost, dangers to be encountered, and the like, should be carefully 
considered and discussed with the group. The sponsor should plan the 
entire event with the group in the light of recommendations of the 
Social Committee, and see that the plan is carried out “until the last 
cup is washed and put away.” 

Noon Hour Activities. In many schools, large numbers of students 
remain during the lunch period. Problems of a disciplinary nature are 
likely to arise. One alternative is to schedule a short lunch period so 
that little free time is available. A more defensible educational pro- 
cedure is to provide a longer lunch period with a program of organ- 
ized activities. Community singing, movies, dancing, intramural 
sports, club meetings, hobby groups, and free reading are a few of the 
activities which have been provided. Any school which fails to pro- 
vide such opportunities is to miss one of the great educational op- 
portunities of the noon hour. 

Speech, Dramatics and School Plays. Children of all ages enjoy 
dramatics, whether the performances are impromptu or planned. Al- 
though it may be desirable to have a carefully selected group in an 
advanced dramatics club or class, opportunities should be provided 
for those who wish to learn. Short plays for assemblies, activity meet- 
ings, noon time entertainments, and other community meetings 
should be a part of the program, as well as more formal class plays 
and evening presentations. In addition to those who act, there is need 
for a committee to plan and manage the lights and the properties. An- 
other group of students, under faculty supervision, can take care of 
printing and distributing tickets and account for the proceeds to the 
school treasurer, In some schools it is customary to have duplicate 
casts for all the major productions. If two performances are planned, 
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this method allows everyone in the cast to participate. It also prevents 
the postponement of the production, in case of illness of a partici- 
pant shortly before the scheduled time, In fact, it is to be commended 
in that it increases student participation, There are now three national 
dramatics organizations which attempt to improve school plays— 
The National Thespian Society, The American Educational Theatre 
Association, and The American National Theatre.** It is estimated 
that at least two-thirds of the public and private high schools sponsor 
dramatic activities at one time or another during the school term. It 
is also estimated that at least one-third of these schools have dramatic 
dubs under faculty supervision for the presentation of plays, pag- 
eants, and assemblies as their principal activity.*" A survey conducted 
by the National Thespian Society indicated that member schools av- 
erage 2.2 full length plays, but this does not include operettas, pag- 
eants, musical shows, and other performances. In addition, there were 
about 3.5 one-act plays. 


Three hundred and seven of the schools reporting also presented oper- 
etas, pageants, reviews, musical shows, and choral festivals. Two hundred 
and fifty-nine of the schools reporting also participated in drama festivals 
and contests that year, while two hundred and thirty-four were also active 
in radio broadcasting activities. It is no exaggeration to say that the total 
number of dramatic productions, including one- and three-act plays, 
Pageants, reviews, operettas, and other musical shows among at least half 
of our secondary schools exceeds 75,000 each year.’ 


Bavely defines three groups of schools: First, those that have dra- 
matic departments, They may also have activities in radio and other 
àreas of speech. There are very few such schools. The second group 
offers a course in dra matics, and present several full-length plays, but 
4 ese, too, are few in number. The largest group confine their activi- 
ties to production of one or more plays a season, with some faculty 
Member serving as the coach. 

Debating, Debating is a potentially valuable activity, but for- 
malized debating has almost disappeared from the secondary school. 

e desire to win is so heavily emphasized that it is not uncommon 


36 
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ety School Principals, p. 78. d 3 
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to find the coaches writing set speeches and planning rebuttals to 
such an extent that the students had nothing to do but repeat what 
the coaches had prepared. Debating has also been accused of devel- 
oping superficiality, insincerity, and glibness. Unfortunately, this 
accusation has been true all too frequently. As a result, debating has 
been dropped from many schools, and interscholastic competition 
has been eliminated. The debate should more closely approach the 
meeting now known as the open forum that is used extensively in 
adult meetings. Such practices will not prove satisfying to those who 
have enjoyed the older type of debating, but it is more defensible edu- 
cationally. Extemporaneous debating, in which each team prepares 
both sides of several questions and draws one by lot shortly before 
the debate time, does not have much to recommend it. i 

Speaking Contests. In some schools the custom persists of having 
students memorize dramatic, oratorical, or humorous selections, and 
“polish” them under the direction of a coach so that they may excel 
in interscholastic competitions. Such practices cannot be justified 
educationally. The student who knows only one selection has not 
learned to speak effectively. The practice of holding extemporaneous 
speaking contests is much to be preferred. In preparation for these 
contests, students read widely, usually on contemporary affairs, then 
shortly before the contest they draw topics by lot and prepare a brief 
speech without the help of others. Such a procedure is educative m 
that it provides training in organization and presentation. 

Tours and Out-of-School Experiences. It is becoming increasingly 
common for high school students to make a trip of a day to visit some 
educational activity or to make a longer tour, say to visit industry ot 
the national capitol in Washington, or for some other purpose. They 
are planned to motivate, supplement, and vitalize the curriculum, to 
develop desirable character traits, to provide an opportunity i9 
satisfy the urge to travel. The school trip should be the result ofa 
need on the part of some class. School trips have been made by pr! 
vate automobile, bus, train, and airplane.*® If a trip is to be of any 
great length, it is necessary to secure parental and community sup- 
port. A committee of faculty and students would undoubtedly have 
community members advise on procedures which need to be fol- 
lowed. In commenting on the long trip, Reid says, in part: 


39 L. M. Hall, “Seeing the United States from a School Bus,” School Activities 
No, 18 (March 1947), 205-206. 
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Train trips are especially worthy of recognition. Many pupils have never 
had the opportunity of sleeping or eating on a train before, and the ex- 
perience is enlightening. Great care should be given to the preparation for 
along journey. Pupils who go on the trip should do all of the planning. 
Usually a large sum of money must be earned to cover the expenses. If 
his is done collectively on an equal basis, pupils will receive greater bene- 
fits than if they secure the money by private means. One school, whose 
pupils have taken many trips to Washington, uses a plan in which all 
tippers’ work is evaluated in hours. Pupils receive credit for participation 
in plays, operettas, and the like. The contribution to a bazaar may be en- 
tirely creative, decorations for booths and posters, yet the peel receives 
as much credit as somebody who operates a ginger ale boo and made a 
$20 profit.40 ; 


The types of schools’ trips have been listed as (1) the short walking 
tip, (2) the bus trip within the radius of the community, (8) the 
longer bus trip to neighboring cities, (4) the exchange trip with other 
schools within or without the city, (5) the orientation trip—visit to 
prospective schools, (6) the day camp trip, (7) the weekend trip, (8) 
the youth hostel trip, (9) the long trip by bus, (10) a tour and camping 
trip, (11) the permanent school camp, (12) the exchange trip.“ 

It appears likely that the school principal who has not had experi- 
ence with school trips will be obliged to reorient his thinking about it. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
There are many types of out-of-school educational experiences. 
Some of them are work experience. Others are associated with the 
Social service in settlement or neighborhood houses. Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A,, Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, anda host of others 
àre all included under this heading. A recent listing by Van Pool is 
Ustrative.*? He lists more than 20 national organizations which deal 
with and appeal to high school youth. Among these are the American 
Junior Red Cross, the Boy Scouts of America, Boys and Girls’ State, 
amp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Future Homemakers of America, and 
o € Hi-Y Club. The list is in no sense inclusive, and is a 
x ganizations which appeal to young people and from which muc : 
Ube expected in the development of youth, Again, it is importan 
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to have in the schools a director of extracurricular activities, to see 
that proper sponsors are chosen and that the activities conform to the 
purposes of the school program. 


MUSIC 

In many schools music activities have been placed on the time 
schedule, and credit is given toward graduation for membership in 
the group. Even in such schools, much time is spent in activities 
outside of the regular music classes. There may be an appreciation 
club, dance bands, a woodwind sextet, a bugle corps, and many 
other types of special groups. Most schools are moving toward the 
point of view which regards music as an experience for a very large 
percentage, or, if possible, for all of the students who are enrolled 
in the school. The cost of participating in music activities constitutes 
a problem to many students. Instruments, music, supplies, uniforms 
or special dress, and transportation are all expensive. Moreover, 
practice time may prevent students from working for money. 

Individuals and organizations in music frequently receive invita- 
tions to perform in public. Such appearances provide the school with 
an opportunity to build good-will in the community, as well as to 
provide community groups with valuable service. The program 
should be planned to produce favorable attitudes on the part of the 
community. This does not mean that only the most talented students 
should perform. Adults are interested in efforts of persons who are m 
the process of developing. f 

Music Contests. Contest participation for musical organizations 
has sometimes resulted in interference with the development ofa 
broad type of program described above. In general, contests are much 
less to be preferred than music festivals, where groups from various 
schools get together and are not judged in relationship to who 1s 
best.4? Special types of festivals include not only band and large 
instrumental groups but vocal groups, solos, ensembles, string 
groups, and other combinations. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
The School Newspaper. School newspapers of many kinds Ee 
found ranging from daily newspapers published in the printshop a? 
written by the news-writing class to a simple publication written by 


43 For an exposition of the music festival, see Van Epp Lawlor, “Extra: O0 
ricular Music Activities,” ibid., pp. 185-186, 
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members of the class and produced in a manuscript edition which 
is read to the class. Between these extremes are the mimeographed 
paper issued irregularly or infrequently, the column or page in the 
local community paper, and the weekly school paper. In the lower 
grades, the informal paper may be told to the students or written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. The cost of these publications 
varies from nothin g, in the case of the manuscript paper, to several 
thousand dollars in the case of daily papers with large circulation. 
Boyle indicates that the cost of newspapers, yearbooks, magazines, 
handbooks, and alumni bulletins is more than $10,000,000 annually. 
Twenty-four thousand secondary schools are estimated to have 
school publications, and 4,000 persons come as delegates to school 
press conferences, such as the Columbia University Press Confer- 
ence,*# 

The Purpose of the School Paper. The purpose of the school paper 
is to publish news, short stories, or essays. Student compositions 
belong in the magazine, rather than in the paper. The paper should 
Interpret the school both to the students and to the patrons. News- 
worthy happenings in the school may be interestingly written, and 
thereby help build a desirable spirit within the school. Boyle says, 


Through no organ of similar personal appeal on his tes ee 
School student approached. Here is his environment clarified and inter- 
preted for him. While he reads his school paper, he is informed of his own 
oe , guided personally, vocationally, and educationally and igilur 
pard desirable attitudes and habits, good taste, tolerance, sound think- 
ng, citizenship, and school spirit, 45 


The impression on patrons of a physically attractive school paper 
p equately covering school affairs, and in a wholesome fashion, is a 
Worable one, Forward-looking schools use the newspaper aione 
0; the principal mediums of interpreting the school to the public. 
Is requires that school papers be carefully prepared and edited, 


a Htrequires a good spirit between the adviser and the staff. Boyle 
S, 


a editors are their own censors, conscious of their (ans ey 
in ao deleting defamatory or intimate matter, Or rumor as ee e a 
S puthe columns of their paper. Taboo are gossip columns, for whic 


Ca ‘ ; s 
n be substituted lively personality sketches or roving reporter columns 


44 : 
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of clever and worthwhile questions, features with human inter 
peal, reviews, dance regi song, radio, television, magazine, 
view.46 
The school newspaper has grown to such proportion tha 
agencies now give assistance and rating to school papers. TI 
among these is the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
at Columbia University.“ One of the greatest a 
can come to a sponsor who has conducted a paper as 
experience is to see the paper rise in successive years 
various ranks until it receives an all-American rating. 
The Annual or Yearbook. The yearbook is usually a con 
undertaking, and is found almost entirely in senior high 
the past these publications have been printed, but incre: 
photo-offset process is being used. Although detail is lọ 
pictures, the advantage lies in greater variety of layou 
amount of money available. Such a publication, often costing 
thousand dollars, is, of course, impossible to produce 
schools where a large number of subscribers may be secw 
school administrators have opposed the annual because of 
and because they have felt that the annual is “just another b 
However, it has been shown that high school graduates p 
annuals highly and refer to them frequently for a few yea 
occasionally more, after graduation. 
Since annuals are desirable memory books and historica 
the principal objection that can be raised is cost. This obj 
be met satisfactorily if the school wishes to do so. Sma 
have produced inexpensively mimeographed annuals 
shots of seniors and important events. The cost of annus 
pendent almost entirely on the number of pages and the nu 
photo-engravings. Both of these factors are subject to con 
stock cover, rather than one prepared for a particular annual: 
also reduce cost. 4 
It should be emphasized that the solicitation of adyertisi 
school annuals is a very undesirable practice, since th 
secured is really a donation. Allowing students to solicit 
called “advertising” for the school annual is equivalent to 


46 Ibid., p. 62. a 
? 47 For a description of the other agencies in this area see Boyle, op: 4 
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proval of begging, It seems desirable, therefore, to produce inex- 
pensive annuals wherever it is at all feasible, since the annual is an 
historical record prized by the graduates, and its planning and publi- 
cation offer opportunities for splendid educative experience. 

The Handbook. Handbooks are ordinarily published by the school 
in an effort to assist new students to become acquainted with school 
opportunities and procedures, as well as to review these things for 
students who are already enrolled. Some of the handbooks are used 
as basic reference in orientation or core courses for first year stu- 
dents. Handbooks are made in a variety of sizes from pocket size 
to 8%” by 11”. Most of them are of the small size to be carried in a 
pocket. They may be mimeographed or litho-printed. They are 
usually issued annually, although in some schools a supplement is 
issued annually and the complete book is revised every three to five 
years. Such items as school organization, program of studies, school 
song, cheers, attendance regulations, directory of the building, 
lunch room regulations, history and traditions of the school, and 
use of the library are usually found in the handbooks. In addition, 
the principal may cause to be included such other items as are 
pertinent. Frequently, the handbook is sponsored by the student 
council. 

The handbook is usually financed through sale to students at a 
small price. However, since the purpose of the handbook is to orient 
students, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that a copy should be 
issued to each student without charge. Where the student council 
has charge of extracurricular funds, they can underwrite the cost 
of publication, In other cases, the Board of Education pays for the 
handbook. 

INTRAMURAL SPORTS 

It is natural and normal for young people to play. Few deny that 
there are benefits to be derived from properly developed and care- 
fully supervised intramural and interscholastic athletic competition, 
Many school principals have felt that intramural athletics are much 
more valuable than interscholastic programs, since the activities do 
not attract so much attention and, in addition, offer the possibility 
of greater student participation. Others are equally emphatic in 
asserting the superior values of interscholastic sports. The different 
manner in which the programs are administered in the individual 
school probably accounts for the disagreement. 
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The Program of Participation in Intramurals. The program of in- 
tramurals is developed almost entirely since 1925 and is now quite 
extensively employed in the American schools. It is not at all un- 
usual to find 75 per cent of the boys and girls in the junior high 
school, or more than 50 per cent of the total enrollment in the senior 
high school engaged in one or more parts of the intramural athletic 
program. The most common sports included in junior high school 
programs are basketball, field and track, and baseball. Tackle foot- 
ball is not generally approved at a junior high school level, unless 
very careful efforts are made to see that the teams are evenly graded 
as to weight, and that complete protection in equipment is furnished. 
In the senior high school the same sports are common, but tennis 
gains in popularity, as does golf. For girls, basketball and volley 
ball are the most frequently mentioned sports, but tennis, field 
hockey, and softball are gaining in popularity. 

There has been the feeling that sports should be developed which 
have a carry-over to later life; however, the nature of the adolescent 
does not make this entirely possible. The more active and competitive 
sports appeal to adolescents. In some schools it is possible to encour- 
age horseback riding or swimming, and in certain regions, skating 
and other outdoor winter sports are popular. Fly casting, horseshoe 
pitching, social dancing, archery, hiking, and other sports are pos 
sibilities both for individuals and groups. Each school must develop 
a program which fits the peculiar needs of its location, facilities, and 
student population. 

Administering Intramural Sports. The most frequent basis for 
selecting pupils for participation in intramural athletics is enrollment 
in a particular grade. Other frequently used bases are enrollment 7 
physical education, enrollment in homerooms, height, weight, an 
age. Each of these bases can be defended. The purpose of any group- 
ing in intramurals is to arrange groups which are nearly ese 
that close competition may result, The “exponent” system by way 
age, weight, and height are given separate weightings in determin- 
ing student classification for intramural sports has much to recom 
mend it. 

Financing Intramural Sports. Ordinarily intramural sports ie 
financed by the Board of Education out of funds for physical a 
tion activities, as the intramural sports program is considered an a 

_tension of the physical education program. Infrequently the supp? 
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for intramural programs, particularly if football is included, comes 
from the interscholastic program. There is also a tendency for sup- 
port from the Board of Education in our larger and more forward- 
looking schools. 

In those schools in which the interscholastic program is financially 
successful and the Board of Education funds have not as yet been 
secured, there is every reason to use the interscholastic funds to un- 
derwrite the cost for intramurals. In other schools, where the stu- 
dent council has legislative control of the funds, it is possible to se- 
cure the funds for the carrying out of the intramural program from 
the general funds which are available through the student council. 

Relation to Physical Education. It has been stated before, and is 
te-emphasized here, that the relationship between intramurals and 
physical education should be close, each strengthening the other. 
Skills, knowledges, and attitudes acquired in physical education are 
to be used and made permanent in the intramural program. The 
benefits of the sports program motivate the work in physical educa- 
tion. The same program of intramural sports will foster this desirable 
connection between sports and physical education for both girls and 
boys. In turn, those who prove to be star performers in the intramural 
Program, will ultimately gravitate to the interscholastic program, 
which then becomes the crown of the athletic-intramural program. 
The intramural program in most schools exists for those who are in- 
terested in the activities. T hey do not, nor should they, exist as train- 
ing exercises for the interscholastic squads, although it is to be ex- 
pected that persons will gravitate to the varsity squad. The proper 
aticulation between interscholastic, intramural athletics, physical 
education, and health work needs to be developed even further than 

'e present. It can best be developed by properly-trained staff mem- 
Ee have had training in all phases of the program, so that all 
eive equal emphasis. 

pion of Play Activities. There is a definite ee 
them i of the play periods of children, and ne 4 i ae 
Schools © noon recess and after-school hours a ia k PEO 
Superyi: j a lbe nere to We ue F es or to take 
i. .. play activities either for their rein ee Cee 
X 8° of all groups in rotation. It is the duty 9 the prmcip aa 
P a favorable sentiment toward the supervised play period am 8 

© regular teachers, although a more satisfactory program will re- 
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sult when competent physical education teachers are employed to 
direct both the instructional activities in the gymnasium and the 
supervised play periods. Such arrangements are made in a number 
of schools and will no doubt continue to increase. In eight of the 30 
schools studied by Otto and Hamrin, someone other than the class- 
room teacher had charge of the after-school athletic activities. 

Intramural and Interscholastic Contests in Elementary Schools, 
Otto and Hamrin found that intramural sports were not nearly so 
well supported in the elementary schools which they studied as were 
the supervised play activities, Basketball, baseball (for boys), and 
track were the most frequent sports.*® These authors su ggest that ath- 
letic clubs should form the basis of the intramural program. They 
recommend, too, that all pupils should be assigned to clubs so that 
they may know the fun and values of athletic games. This practice 
should arouse the interest of other students than the skilled perform- 
ers, a condition which is justified on educational grounds. Frequently 
those with the least ability are the ones who need participation the 
most. 

Free play and intramural sports are being urged increasingly as 
part of a program of good mental hygiene for children at all levels. 
When such a conception is held, the administration cannot escape 
the obligation of introducing to participation as large a percentage 
of pupils as possible. Intramurals are usually restricted to pupils in 
the fourth grade and above, Usually segregation of sexes is made 
above the age of ten, There is, however, some experimentation going 
on with mixed play groups at higher age levels. It is entirely possible 
that such a program will become increasingly popular. 

Interscholastic athletic contests are more popular than are intra- 
mural contests in those elementary schools which Otto and Hamrin 
surveyed, Baseball, basketball, and track were the most frequent 
sports.” The fact that these sports are sponsored more frequently 
than are intramural sports does not prove that they are more ee 
able. While opinion varies, there is strong sentiment against inter- 
scholastic activities below the senior high school level. With this 
opinion, the authors agree. Intramural sports can furnish all the com- 
petition necessary at the lower levels. ; 

Because of the rapid physiological changes which occur, particu: 

48 H. J. Otto and S. A. Hamrin, Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools 
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larly in the circulatory system of the body, care should be exercised 
tosee that overexertion does not occur, Omitting interscholastic com- 
petition will help safeguard the health of elementary and junior high 
school children. Interscholastic tournaments to determine the best 
individual or team are not uncommon in the elementary schools.”* 
Such contests are likely to be even more strenuous and undesirable 
than interscholastic contests. A far more desirable practice is to in- 
stitute a play day when children from the entire community and 
adults, too, may come together for mass participation in athletic 
games, stunts, and rhythms. No individual or team championships 
need be determined; everyone may participate in activities which 
appeal to him and which are best suited to his needs. 

It is just as important that intramural games at the elementary 
school level be well officiated as at any other level so that the spirit 
of good sportsmanship may be developed among the participants. 
The principal, or the director of intramural athletics and physical 
education, if there is one, should develop a competent, voluntary, 
non-paid staff of officials. Ordinarily these must be developed from 
the faculty or through nearby secondary schools where competent 
performers in the intramural program can be secured and taught to 
officiate properly. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC CONTESTS 

Athletic contests are the most spectacular member of the extra- 
curricular family, Crowds which have been estimated as high as 
100,000 persons have attended most of the high school championship 
football games in Chicago, The number of people who attend the 
finals of a state basketball championship tournament is limited only 
Py the size of the gymnasium or the auditorium in which the contest 
held. In many schools it is literally true that ee ae 
ties is ‘big business.” Under such conditions it is inevitable tha 
‘Duses and infractions of desirable practices should par At the 
a0 let us say that interscholastic athletic competition for eee 

generally approved. Only a few smaller schools carry ow 
Programs, 

Administration of Interscholastic Athletics. Public high e 
sie niyo nan Ee 
a uled contests, National tournaments or pu TA 

onger held, and there is a feeling among high schoo 
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tors that state tournaments, or championship contests, should not be 
held. State championships in football are being eliminated by high 
school athletic associations in those regions where weather condi- 
tions have not already done so. State championship contests in bas- 
ketball are likely to continue for some time, because the receipts are 
needed to finance the activities of the state associations, Until schools 
are willing to tax themselves instead of those who frequent the state 
basketball tournaments, tournaments will continue, even though sen- 
timent against them is growing. When tournaments are played in 
large centers of population, they may become sources of interest to 
“sporting” elements and gamblers. This attention is as unfortunate 
as it is unwanted, for sooner or later it is certain to result in some un- 
pleasantness, if not outright scandal.®2 

In place of state-wide contests, district or league tournaments or 
championships are being held more frequently. They are less ex- 
pensive in school time, distance to be traveled, and physical strain. 
All high schools now belong to the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation or the High School Activities Association, which provides 
stringent regulations, and generally provides an opportunity for in- 
surance of students against injury. 

State associations have made notable changes in the administra- 
tion of athletics during the last two decades. They have adopted eli- 
gibility rules concerning age, scholarship, and residence, eliminated 
undesirable practices, required a rigid physical examination so as to 
protect the health of the participants, and raised the conduct of m 
terscholastic sports from the disreputable status formerly existing in 
some schools to an almost universally respected condition. State as- 
sociations are also evaluating the services of officials and recom- 
mending proper remuneration. The evaluation of officials and the 
compiling of a competent certified list is one of the services which 
will do much to further the tone of athletic contests. Competent offi- 
ciating, based on examination and evaluation, is indispensable in de- 
veloping proper attitudes among the players, friendly attitudes 
among schools, and tolerance on the part of spectators. 


52 Such as has already come to light in connection with collegiate basketball 
games. 

53 For an elaboration of requirements for competitive athletics, see C. f f 
Troester, Jr., “Competitive Athletics?” Bulletin 184, National Association 
Secondary-School Principals, pp. 53-56. 
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Interscholastic Relations. In general, high school boys exhibit good 
sportsmanship to rival teams and individuals, Some administrators 
practice their sportsmanship on a much lower level. In schools which 
endeavor to secure a wholesome interscholastic relation, good re- 
sults usually follow. 

Treating the visiting teams as guests and meeting them on arrival, 
arranging tours through the city, lunch with the home team after the 
game, and other courtesies have been used to advantage. School as- 
semblies, at which the matter of proper conduct at games is ex- 
plained or dramatized, will also prove helpful. Even in communities 
where good sportsmanship is practiced by the students, it is not un- 
usual to find poor sportsmanship exhibited by adults. Probably the 
most effective avenue in developing proper attitudes among the 
adults is through the students, through direct contact with parents 
in conversation or through printed or duplicated statements which 
describe the aims of the program and the ways in which adults may 
aid in fostering it. 

If proper relationships can be established through the press, it 
should prove helpful in securing better sportsmanship from adults. 
Incidentally, good press relationships will prevent over-emphasis on 
the exploits of star athletes and will tend to keep them from evaluat- 
ing themselves so highly that it results to their detriment. The prob- 
lems of judging the success of the school in terms of athletic victories 
is a difficult one. It is not unusual to find that coaches are hired or 
fired on the basis of their ability to promote winning teams. Success- 
ful coaches have, in some instances, been rewarded with administra- 
tive positions because of their success. While many coaches have be 
Come successful principals or superintendents, coaching service itself 
does not prepare a person for the professional duties of either of 
these offices, In some instances administrative officers have been dis- 
missed because their ideals of the conduct and administration of in- 
terscholastic athletics did not coincide with the community s desire 
or winning teams. A strong extracurricular program and a ee 
stowth of the kind of school news which school patrons wish to hear 
about a school should help to overcome the tendency to judge the 
tecess of the school in terms of interscholastic athletic T a 
By in participation, particularly in athletics, isa ee 

Mnot be overlooked. The following suggestions are bas i 
Slarding students from injury in interscholastic athletics: (1) Well- 
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trained coaches should be employed who are more interested in the 
welfare of boys than in winning games; (2) Adequate and properly- 
fitted equipment should be provided for all who practice for partici- 
pation—if such equipment cannot be furnished, the sport should be 
abandoned; (3) The school should be large enough to furnish an ade- 
quate number of reserves. For schools which are too small to permit 
regular football, six-man teams have demonstrated their usefulness; 
(4) Under no conditions should games be played unless conditions 
are safe. Playing football on frozen ground has no place in high 
school athletics; (5) Adequate training periods should precede the 
scheduled event—ordinarily at least three weeks of practice is ad- 
visable; (6) A sufficient number of competent officials adds to the 
safety with which athletic contests may be conducted; (7) School 
administrators should seek fair competition—ordinarily small schools 
should not compete with large schools, either to receive large finan- 
cial returns or to increase the prestige of the school. As was men- 
tioned above, most schools now provide insurance against injuries 
so that boys whose parents are poor can afford to participate in 
sports. Unfortunately, not all schools provide this protection from 
school funds or the income of athletic contests. The insurance should 
be provided without cost to the individual concerned. 

The discussion of representative programs indicates steady growth 
in the orderly management of school activities. Informal and formal 
organizations, such as the state high school activities association, set 
standards or offer suggestions for improvement. As the activities pro- 
gram has become an integral part of the school’s offering for young 
people, it was inevitable and desirable that standards should be set 
and programs improved. There is every reason to believe that rep- 
resentative programs will be improved and extended in the next 
quarter of a century, 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


It is generally recognized that the major function of the school is 
teaching. This being true, the major problem of administration be- 
comes one of selecting and developing teachers. This has always 
presented a difficult problem in administration at all levels of edu- 
cation. At present, the recruitment of teachers is probably more chal- 
lenging than at any other time in the history of American education. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The supply of teachers in the United States comes from many 
Sources. In pioneer times the teacher was a person who took up 
teaching almost as a last resort occupation or as a part-time vocation. 
Dissatisfaction with the quality of education caused leaders in pub- 
lic life to recognize the importance to the individual state of a supply 
of teachers properly prepared for teaching as a profession. Massa- 
chusetts was the first state to establish a publicly supported normal 
school for the professional preparation of teachers. This school was 
opened at Lexington in 1839 and was designated the Lexington Nor- 
mal School. The school provided one year of training including a 
comprehensive review of the common branches; instruction in ad- 
vanced subjects, such as mathematics, bookkeeping, general history, 
Natural philosophy, and astronomy; and training of a professional 
character in the principles of piety and morality, the science and art 
of teaching, and supervised practice in a model school. 

Between 1839 and the Civil War, twelve such schools were estab- 
lished in eight different states. By 1885 a total of 117 public normal 
schools had been established in 34 states, and 36 private schools dis- 
tributed through 18 states. 

In the 114 years since the beginning of the teacher-training move- 
ment, 218 public and private teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
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have been established in the United States for the specific purpose 
of preparing students for teaching, In addition, many of the other 
1,550 (approximate) institutions of higher learning maintain depart- 
ments for the preparation of teachers or offer work which can be ac- 
cepted as partial preparation for teaching. 

Teacher Supply. Data collected in 1953! reveal that the total 
number of students completing standard certificate requirements in 
the 48 states, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii was 101,179. 
Of this number 45,711 prepared for teaching in elementary schools, 
although only 35,636 met the full requirement of 120 semester hours 
for graduation. For teaching in secondary schools, 55,468 fulfilled 
the requirement for graduation of 120 semester hours. 

In this connection it is important to note that in comparison with 
the number of graduates qualifying for teachers the previous year, 
1952, the number in elementary education in 1953 showed a loss of 
2,013 and the number in secondary education, a loss of 6,042. 

Teacher Demand. A demand exists when a teacher is needed to 
fill a vacancy. The demand for teachers in the United States would 
thus be the number of vacancies to be filled in a given year. Com- 
plete data on vacancies in all the States for 1952 and 1953 are not 
available. Figures for 26 states, Alaska, and the District of Columbia 
in 1952? revealed a need for 26,877 elementary teachers and a supply 
of 12,964 graduates in elementary education and 7,813 non-gradu- 
ates with between 30 and 90 semester hours of preparation. The data 
indicated a shortage, if only graduates are considered, of 13,913 
teachers in the area in question, The shortage is 6,100 if all the ayail- 
able teachers are considered. 

For the secondary schools of the same area, the demand was for 
18,781 teachers with a supply available of 80,703, or an excess of 
11,922 in the secondary field. Even if all this surplus in the secondary 
field could be used in elementary schools, which of course is not 
possible, the supply of graduates would still be approximately 2,000 
short of the demand. With enrollment in both elementary and se 
ondary schools increasing rapidly and teacher supply ecreasing, a 
enormous shortage in teachers is certain in the near future and wil 


t National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association,, The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1953. ‘nits 

? Maul, Ray C., Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stani 
ards, National Education Association, 1952, p. 14. 
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continue to increase as far as can be seen for the next two decades, 
unless measures are taken to bring about a balance between supply 
and demand. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT COMPLICATED BY TURNOVER 

Even in normal times the rate of teacher turnover in school sys- 
tems presents a problem in administration of considerable magni- 
tude. Turnover in a school system is influenced by salary schedule, 
tenure policy, working conditions, and community attitude toward 
public education. Disparities in salary schedules between states, re- 
gions, and districts within a given area also make for increase in the 
rate of turnover. 

The Problem of Turnoyer. A report published in 1949 by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards? presents data on teacher turnover in 19 states between 1947-48 
and 1948-49. The turnover for high school teachers in these states 
ranged from 5 to 26 per cent and for elementary teachers from 3 to 
18 per cent. Some turnover in staff is of course inevitable. However, 
turnover such as is reported in the 19 states for which data were re- 
ceived presents an administrative problem for which no real solu- 
tion has yet been found. There is no reason for believing that turn- 
over in 1953-54 will be reduced. 

Reason for Excessive Turnover. The main reason for excessive 
turnover in the schools of the United States at present is the inade- 
quate supply of teachers. As long as the demand greatly exceeds the 
Supply, a deadly competition for competent teachers will exist and 
will keep the rate of turnover much higher than is conducive to the 
best interests of the schools and of the teaching profession. “Tf the 
rate of turnover continues,” according to Fine, “the profession of 
teaching will lose the respect of both the teachers and the public. 4 

Obviously, the first step to be taken in solving the problem is the 
training of a much greater number of teachers. There must be a 
sufficient number of inexperienced new teachers available each year 
to replace the losses in the schools of the country through retire- 
ment, withdrawal, and death. 

It is an encouraging sign that the relatively large school systems 


8R. C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, Washington, 

C.: National Commision teeta Education and Professional Standards, 

ational Education Association, 1949, p. 28. 

‘Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated. New York: Henry Holt and. 
Co., 1947, p. 42. 
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are assuming their responsibility in employing inexperienced teach- 
ers. The large schools are particularly able to induct inexperienced 
teachers into their systems because, on the whole, they are likely to 
have supervisory organizations which can perform this service most 
effectively. Furthermore, experience secured without adequate in- 
service training does not assure growth in teaching ability. Retrain- 
ing of such teachers is frequently necessary. Experience indicates 
that hiring a small number of very promising, well-trained, person- 
able young people, highly recommended by the training institution, 
and giving them careful and adequate supervision, is a method of 
securing superior teachers which no school system of any size can 
afford to overlook. However, it is indisputable that the selection of 
large numbers of inexperienced teachers for a school system presents 
hazards. 

In a questionnaire on the methods employed in selecting teachers, 
principals were asked to describe the most outstanding teacher on 
the faculty. A large number described this teacher as one who had 
been appointed without experience but who had become outstand- 
ing because of training and personality. These teachers had, of 
course, secured further training after their appointment. 

Tn schools with modest salary schedules the selection of outstand- 
ing inexperienced teachers early enough in the season so that all the 
superior ones have not already been chosen offers the surest hope 
of superior recruitment. Most of these outstanding young teachers 
will earn promotions to more remunerative positions. But it is prefer- 
able to have such teachers for a short time than not to have them at 
all, if the salary schedule is insufficient to hold a large proportion of 
superior teachers indefinitely, 


IMPORTANCE OF INCREASING THE 
SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 
The imbalance between teacher supply and demand shown in 
this chapter is largely the result of two conditions: (1) heavy increase 
in school enrollment and (2) high turnover among teachers. To meet 
the first condition the supply of teachers must be increased through 
the recruitment of candidates for teacher education. Before this ca” 
be accomplished the conditions which have made for high turnover 
will also have to be changed. ; 
Overcoming the Unfavorable Attitude toward Teaching. The atti- 
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tude of young people toward teaching as a profession is generally 
unfavorable. This can no doubt be explained partly on the ground 
of the inadequate salary schedules of the past and the fact that the 
profession offered employment for only three-fourths of the calen- 
dar year. A further fact that has deterred many men from entering 
teaching is that the personnel of the profession is predominantly 
feminine (80 per cent). The latter fact in itself has made for high 
turnover because of withdrawals for marriage. As a result it has been 
necessary on the average to train approximately two women in order 
to secure one permanent member of the profession. 

An unfavorable psychology toward teaching, which has been de- 
veloped through the years, has been responsible for the teaching 
profession being recruited largely from youth, who because of eco- 
nomic circumstances or mental endowments have been unable to 
meet the requirements of schools of engineering, medicine, and law 
and the highly specialized preparation required in the sciences and 
government. This has been most unfortunate, since the health of the 
social order depends so largely on the fitness of its teachers. 

Many of those who have entered the teaching profession have be- 
come obsessed with the insecurity—economic, social, and profes- 
sional—which has existed until within recent years and have become 
the prey of frustration. This has caused many of the most promising 
members to leave the profession for other occupations paying bet- 
ter salaries. 

The state and the profession itself can do much to remedy the con- 
ditions which have contributed to the present disparity between 
supply and demand. However, the recruitment of promising young 
People for the teaching profession rests with the school principals 
and teachers who must present the profession in the true light in 
which it should now be viewed. The institutions of higher learning 
which contribute to the preparation of teachers can also do much to 
increase respect for teaching by raising the standards of teacher- 
training curricula and instructional techniques. 

The public must also be made aware of the fact that when an 
individual is being prepared for teaching a human being is under- 
going education. Every individual regardless of occupation or pro- 
fession is in some way or other a teacher. One’s success in life de- 
Pends on the ability to impart instruction. This fact should not be 
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overlooked in general and professional education. Whether one 
gages in teaching directly or only casually, success depends very 
largely on the ability to instruct. This should be a sobering thou 
for anyone who is inclined to look upon teaching with disdain. 
Change in the attitude of the public toward teaching as a prof 
sion will take place when people realize the importance of teachi 
in democratic society. The local school principal and his tea 
staff, through their contacts with pupils and school patrons, ca 
much to improve public opinion toward teaching and to provid 
youth with an unbiased view of the opportunities and satisfyi 
services of teaching as a career. 


PROBLEMS IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 
The most common method of locating teachers is through appl 
tions received from individual teachers. The practice tends to be l 
lowed more frequently in small than in large cities. Placement 
reaus of institutions of higher education are used frequently 
smaller cities. This is true also of the new teachers secured 
private teacher agencies. 
Closely related to the problem of locating prospective teach 
the question of employing local candidates and married women 


the question. What little research is available does not give a 
cut answer to the relative effectiveness of the two groups of t 
ers. Certainly the appointment of only local teachers will lead to 
breeding and provincialism, both of which are detrimental to th 
terests of the children, No community would seriously claim th 
has a monopoly of the superior teaching talent available, nor cou 
community of any size be found which is without superior teachi 
talent. The only defensible procedure is to appoint the best-q 
teacher whose services can be secured for the sum which the 
munity can afford to pay, irrespective of residence at the time 
pointment. 

Married Women Teachers, The employment of married wom 
teaching positions has presented many problems in local school sy 
tems. When there has been an oversupply of teachers in the 
public opinion has usually been against the employment of ma 
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women as teachers, On the other hand, when a shortage exists as at 
present, married women are urged to serve the schools by accepting 
teaching positions. Many localities could not staff their schools with- 
out the employment of local married women who are qualified to fill 
teaching positions. The general teacher shortage throughout the 
United States has brought about a change in public opinion towards 
the employment of married women in public schools. It now is a 
rather generally accepted policy that the logical basis for the selec- 
tion of women as teachers is fitness for teaching and not marital 
status, 

Collecting Information about Teachers. The use of application 
blanks in securing information about prospective teachers is virtually 
universal, as is also the policy of securing references from persons 
who are conversant with the success or who are competent to judge 
the promise of the individual under consideration. In a few cities, 
particularly the large ones, the practice of requiring written exami- 
nations is likely, though not certain, to prevent the selection of per- 
sons who attempt to gain appointment because of personal influence 
in the community. The difficulty of preparing adequate tests and ad- 
ministering them may, however, prevent their wide use in public 
school systems outside large cities for some time to come. The prac- 
tice of requiring health examinations before appointment is increas- 
ing. Certainly it is a practice which deserves wider application than 
it has at present. Interviews are usually held with candidates before 
appointment. The person who normally interviews prospective 
teachers is the superintendent. The practice of having the principal 
interview teachers is followed more frequently in the secondary 
schools than in the elementary,® but it deserves to be followed more 
widely at both levels. 

School principals and superintendents place great reliance on the 
personal interview. It must be granted, however, that no research 
or statistical basis exists which justifies the assumption that the in- 
terview enables principals to select only the most competent teach- 
ers. All too frequently the interview is not carefully planned. If it 
is to be effective, every applicant must feel that he has a fair chance 
and sufficient time to present his qualifications and the principal 
must have an opportunity to form a valid judgment of the candi- 
date’s abilities, 


* Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, p. 64. 
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If the interview is to be effective in aiding the school principal to 
evaluate the candidate, he must have a list of criteria on which he 
seeks information. The list may well include such items as personal 
appearance, mental qualities, character traits, and professional quali- 
ties. Each of these may be broken down into several smaller units on 
which the principal rates the candidate after the interview. It is es- 
sential that a record be made, for candidates are ordinarily inter- 
viewed over a period of several months and between a multitude of 
other administrative and supervisory activities. Unless a record of 
the ratings is made, the principal will be unable to form valid com- 
parative judgments later. 

Visiting Prospective Teachers. Probably the best single method 
of judging a teacher’s fitness is to observe her at work. Many super- 
intendents follow the policy of narrowing their selection to two or 
three candidates on the basis of data collected about them and then 
either visiting these candidates at work or sending someone on the 
supervisory staff to do so. The advantages of the plan are real and 
apparent in that they allow observation in a teaching situation as 
nearly normal as it is possible to secure. Frequently teachers whose 
credentials are splendid prove to be unsuitable when observed in the 
classroom. In such cases both the candidate and the school are saved 
from embarrassment which results from the appointment of an w- 
satisfactory teacher who must later be released. 

The plan requires considerable time on the part of a superintend- 
ent in middle-sized cities. The responsibility may well be delegated 
to the principal who will work with the teachers. In many commu: 
nities both the principal and the superintendent visit the teacher. 
This is likely to be even more satisfactory than if only one person 
makes the observation, since the combined judgment is likely to hg 
better than a single opinion. The observation of teachers at work re- 
quires a greater expenditure of money than does any other method of 
teacher selection. This expenditure, however, can easily be defended 
if it usually results in the selection of better teachers who will remam 
longer than inferior teachers, provided the salary schedule is sult 
cient to retain them. 

That no method of selecting teachers is foolproof is acknowledged 
by all who bear such responsibility. The visitation of candidates who 
have outstanding credentials is the best, but it is far from perfect: 


The teacher may easily prove to be better or poorer than a single 
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observation will reveal. Modern thought on school administration 
recommends strongly and without reservation that the nomination 
of teachers should be shared with the head of the school in which 
the teacher is to be employed. ; 

Establishment of Personnel Departments. In some middle-sized 
cities and in most large cities personnel departments have been es- 
tablished to work on the problem of recruitment throughout the year. 
These departments collect data on potential recruits, have them 
come for interviews with administrative officers, and prepare con- 
tracts to be executed as soon as an official tender of appointment is 
secured. 

Very large cities conduct examinations through personnel depart- 
ments and prepare approved eligible lists from which assignments 
to vacancies are made in accordance with the specifications indi- 
cated by school principals. In these large school systems, interviews 
by the principal with teachers prior to assigament may or may not 
be possible. 

RETAINING GOOD TEACHERS 

After competent teachers have been located and appointed, the 
problem arises of how to retain them for a period of years. Numerous 
methods have been used to induce teachers of high quality to remain 
in the system. Among these are retirement and pension provisions, 
provisions for tenure, adequate salary schedules, definite lines of pro- 
motion, leaves of absence with full or part pay, reasonable teaching 
loads, and excellent plans of supervision including provision for 
teachers to be relieved of classroom teaching to do research work, to 
Serve on committees, or to participate in curriculum reorganization. 

Teacher Retirement and Pension Plans. The plans for teacher re- 
tirement had their inception in 1869. The first provisions were mutual 
Protective associations; teachers voluntarily gave funds for the as- 
sistance of others in the belief that like aid would be forthcoming for 
them when needed, Later, legislative plans without regard to sound 
financial principles were inaugurated. Since 1920 legislation to im- 
Prove existin g systems and to establish new plans on a sound actuarial 
basis have been general. In 1949 state-wide teacher retirement laws 
had been enacted in all states and territories. 

Advantages claimed for retirement and pension systems include the 
Protection of children, of teachers rendered incompetent by age, the 
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attraction of capable young people into teaching, partial compensa- 
tion for low salaries, increased efficiency while in service, improved 
morale, and the general acceptance of the retirement system in in- 
dustry and civil service. 

The following principles are generally considered fundamental to 
an adequate retirement system: 


1. Membership required of new teachers; optional for those in service. 
Membership should be compulsory for teachers entering the service after 
the enactment of the retirement law; optional for teachers already in 
service. 

2. Guaranties to both teacher and public. Retirement ages and rules 
should be defined and administered so as to retain teachers during ef- 
cient service and provide for their retirement when old age or disability 
makes satisfactory service no longer possible. The retirement allowance 
should be sufficient to enable the retiring teacher to live in reasonable 
comfort, thereby removing the temptation to remain in the classroom be- 
yond the period of efficient service. 

3. Costs shared by teachers and public. The sums deposited by the 
teachers and by the public during the period of service should be approxi- 
mately equal. 

4, Amount of deposits and payments stated. The deposit by the teacher 
and the payment by the public should be stated by the organic act creat- 
ing a retirement system, subject to adjustment in accordance with future 
actuarial investigation. f 

5. Deposits by teacher and payments by state concurrent with service. 
The teacher's contributions and the state’s payments to the retirement 
fund should be made regularly and concurrently during the teacher s 
period of service. 

6. Individual accounts kept. The retirement board should open an 8 
count with each individual teacher, Sums deposited in that account by 
the teacher should be held in trust for her. é 

7. Retirement system on a reserve basis. An adequate and actuarially 
sound reserve fund should be created to guarantee that the necessary 
money to pay the benefits promised will be on hand at the time of retire- 
ment. b 

8. Periodic actuarial investigations. Periodic actuarial investigati 
should be made of every retirement system to insure its financial sound- 
ness. , 

9. Disability provided for. A retirement allowance should be provided 
for disabled teachers after a reasonable period of service. | 

10. Teachers’ accumulated deposits returnable in case of withdrawa 
from service, or death prior to retirement. Teachers leaving the service 
before the regular retirement age should retain rights to all moneys k 
cumulated in their accounts. Teachers’ accumulated deposits shoul i 
returnable upon withdrawal from teaching service, or death prior to qe 
tirement. 


ions 
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11. Choice of options offered upon retirement. The teacher should have 
the opportunity to elect the manner in which he will receive the benefits 
presented by the accumulated value of his deposits and the state’s pay- 
ments. 

12. Credit should be allowed for past service. Upon the adoption of a 
retirement plan, teachers should be given credit for their service prior to 
the establishment of the system. Funds for this purpose should be pro- 
vided by the public. 

13. Rights under previous retirement systems safeguarded. The public 
should guarantee active teachers all the benefits which they had a reason- 
able right to expect under the old system. It should guarantee teachers 
retired under a previous system the allowance promised at the time of 
their retirement, 

14. Reciprocal relations between states. Provision should be made for 
co-operative or reciprocal relations among the retirement systems of the 
different states. 

15. Retirement board in control. The administration of the retirement 
system should be in the hands of a retirement board whose make-up is 
carefully prescribed in the retirement law, and which represents both the 
public and the teachers. 


Many teachers do not wish to retire at the specified age because the 
retiring allowances are generally much smaller than salaries received 
while actively engaged in teaching. The tendency is to make retire- 
ment compulsory at some agé, usually between sixty and seventy, and 
to provide annuities sufficiently adequate to overcome the reluctance 
to retirement and the attending fear of extreme poverty in declining 
years, The only way in which larger incomes can be guaranteed to 
annuitants is to increase the contribution of both the state or city and 
the teacher, It seems reasonable that legislation will care for the 
problem in time. 

The most recent development in providing retirement for public 
School teachers is the integration of the state pension systems with 
Federal Social Security. As yet no entirely satisfactory general inter- 
relation has been developed, The so-called “Virginia plan” adopted 
in six states* does provide larger retirement provisions for teachers. 
Changes in both the Federal Social Security laws and teacher retire- 
ment systems can provide even greater protection in the future. 

Teacher Tenure. The National Education Association has been 
interested in teacher tenure for half a century; the first laws providing 
for permanent tenure date back to 1910. Tenure has not progressed so 
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rapidly as has retirement legislation. In 1947, twenty-eight states had 
enacted teacher tenure statutes, either statewide in application or ap- 
plicable to specific types of school districts or to designated districts 
in the state. Some of the other states provide continuing contracts 
which require employing authorities to notify a teacher on or before 
a specified date of discharge, or the teacher is automatically reem- 
ployed for another year.” 

In practice, tenure has two grave difficulties. (1) The dismissal of an 
inefficient or incompetent teacher is practically impossible. Very 
frequently the school administration which brings charges against a 
teacher is on trial rather than the teacher whose efficiency is ques- 
tioned. (2) The general public has not accepted tenure whole- 
heartedly. In some communities it is the custom to dismiss teachers 
at the end of the probationary period so that they cannot attain 
permanent tenure, even though they are recognized as outstanding 
teachers. Such a procedure, of course, does more harm to the teach- 
er's cause than the absence of tenure legislation. In spite of these ob- 
jections, however, it is to be expected that teacher-tenure legislation 
will continue to make progress. 

Salary Schedules. No other provision is so influential in retaining 
superior teachers in a school system as an adequate salary schedule. 
It is generally agreed that it is advantageous to pay teachers on the 
basis of a formally adopted schedule rather than to bargain with 
them individually. This plan is generally employed in large and medi- 
um-sized cities where it would not be feasible, and often is im 
possible, to bargain with individual teachers. 

If salary schedules are to be adopted, it seems desirable that repre- 
sentatives from the teaching force, the school administration, the 
board of education, and the supporting community participate in the 
preparation. As an aid in this work, basic data on the cost of living ™ 
the community, salaries paid in comparable communities, and the 
relative ability of the local community to support its schools should be 
collected. This task is time-consuming and can probably best be done 
by the central administration. Other items worthy of consideration 
are the training of the staff, salaries paid to other public employees, 
and income of other professional groups. In any case the greatest 
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share of the work will fall on the superintendent of schools and his 
staff, but the co-operative effort and mutual understanding of the 
problem by all groups concerned cannot be overestimated. Unless 
the community knows how the schedule is arrived at, and unless sen- 
timent for it is crystallized through newspaper reports, parent-teacher 
discussions, and dissemination of information through organized 
groups in the community, the proposed schedule is likely to fail in its 
purpose or prove to be unsatisfactory. 

Basic Problems in Making Salary Schedules. One of the knotty 
problems which must be settled is whether the schedule shall recog- 
nize different positions in the system, or different preparation among 
teachers. Position schedules establish differentials for elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school assignments irrespective of 
the training which a teacher possesses. The elementary school teacher 
then receives the elementary school salary whether she is a graduate 
of a two-year normal school or the holder of the master’s degree. 
Teachers in the elementary schools who secure the bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees frequently seek transfers to the secondary school in 
order to receive the higher salary. 

The single-salary type of schedule provides payment in terms of 
preparation for teaching, but does not change at different levels in the 
school system. Thus the teacher with the master’s degree would re- 
ceive the same basic salary for teaching in the kindergarten as in the 
senior high school. There is considerable support for the principle 
that teachers of the same training and of the same sex should be paid 
equal basic salaries irrespective of position. To pay different rates at 
different levels tends to attract teachers to the favored unit to the 
detriment of the school system, for there is no assurance that a master 
teacher at the kindergarten level will either be a master teacher at the 
senior high school level or be happy there, just because the salary is 
higher., Traditionally, schedules were chiefly of the position type. 
Today the single salary is almost universal, although a combination 
type of schedule prevails in a few cities with differentials for men. 

The single-salary schedule does not require that men and women 
be paid the same salaries. Rather it proposes equal pay for teachers 
of the same sex and same preparation irrespective of the level in the 
system at which the teacher works. It must be conceded, however, 
that preparation is not the only criterion of successful teaching and 
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that a single-salary schedule requires evaluation of the teacher 
competence by rating or some objective means. 

If a single-salary schedule is accepted as correct in principle, 
the question arises of whether to pay men and women equal sala 
for the same work, In some cases the matter has been settled by law 
due to the pressure of the majority of teachers who are women, so th 
equal salaries must be paid. 

Minimum and Maximum Salaries, It is impossible to say what th 
beginning salary should be in any community without considering tht 
facts related to any schedule, which were mentioned in the preceding 
section. Much depends on who is chosen as the “basic” person in thi 
schedule, for example, an unmarried woman living at home, or § 
married man with a family. ia 

The minimum and maximum salaries paid classroom teachers 
four years or more of preparation in school systems with the singh 
salary schedule in urban communities over 30,000 in population ii 
1952-53 ranged for the minimum from a low of $2,200 to a high 0 
$4,000 and for the maximum from a low of $3,000 to a high of $6, 
The high salary indicated has not been reached by many cities bul 
there is evidence that it must be considered as the basis of an ad 
quate salary schedule if the teaching profession is to have both d 
ing and holding power. 

There is general agreement at present that the maximum should bi 
substantially higher than the minimum; many writers feel that f 
should be approximately double. In some of the recent schedules thi 
ideal has been realized. A few cities have provided super-maximum™ 
which a few select teachers, by virtue of special training and compe 
tence, may attain. There should be at least a dozen increments 
reaching the maximum; in the cities where salary schedules have beet 
studied the number of increments has tended to cluster between t 
and fifteen. 

Definite Lines of Promotion. Many schools have used prome tio 
within the system as an incentive to retain good teachers. For 
ample, a primary teacher of superior ability may be promoted to 
similar position in a demonstration school, the local teacher's collegi 
or to a primary supervisorship, if the school system maintains a sp 
cial supervisory staff. Other schools have offered promotions #0 
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teaching positions to administrative positions, Such lines of promo- 
tion have much to recommend them in that they tend to retain strong 
teachers in the local schools and to develop morale in the system. 
However, the practice of promotion from teaching to administrative 
positions within the system should not be permitted to prevent the 
selection of the best qualified person for a principalship irrespective 
of residence, 

Leave of Absence. In every occupation much time is lost from 
work by personal illness. What little evidence is available indicates 
that teachers tend to be absent from their regular employment some- 
what less than the average for all employed groups. Many cities have 
recognized the validity of allowing sick leave for teachers and have 
adopted rules and regulations granting leaves of absence, In the 
absence of state legislation, a school board has the power to adopt 
such rules and regulations. Only 14 states have enacted specific laws 
regarding leaves of absence for teachers, Six states have given teach- 
ers the right to absence for sickness; seven states have given school 
boards the power to grant sick leaves to teachers; and nine states have 
enacted legislations regarding the granting of leave for professional 
study,” Ninety-eight per cent of the city school systems granted sick 
leave to teachers and 95 per cent allowed at least a few days with full 
pay, the maximum being around 80 days"? 

In addition to provision for absence because of personal illness, 
leave is often granted to visit schools, to attend educational meetings, 
and to observe religious holidays. In each case the percentage of 
schools which allow compensation in full is much greater than the 
Percentage which allow only part compensation. 

Some schools have paid teachers on leave the difference between 
the teacher’s regular salary and that paid for an acceptable substitute, 
Such practice is clearly defensible if the teacher returns to the local 
school after the leave of absence. 

Teachers’ Associations, Organizations, and Unions. Organizations 
And associations for teachers exist in profusion. Gregg and Koyen re- 
port 521 national, state, and regional organizations, exclusive of local 
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or county organizations, in which teachers may hold membership,” 
Of these the largest and best known is the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. This organization has a number of de- 
partments to which persons with specialized interests may belong, 
Examples of these departments are the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and the Department of Elementary-School Principals. In 
1958 the National Education Association reported an enrollment of 
520,442.'* State associations, many of which are closely associated 
with the National Education Association, have reported an enroll- 
ment of 988,744 members. 

Teachers’ associations have been generally noted for their humility 
and timidity. As a result they have failed to satisfy the wishes of some 
members of the profession. Because of this dissatisfaction the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers was formed in 1916 and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Sharp differences in opinion exist 
over the desirability and propriety of teachers affiliating with labor 
and employing union tactics in furthering their ends; the Federation, 
however, does not advocate strikes or some of the other means that 
labor unions have used successfully, The union experienced a decline 
in members during the decade 1920-1930, but its membership has 
steadily increased since 1940. A membership of 100,000 was reported 
in 1952. Membership has tended to be restricted to the more populous 
states and larger cities. It seems possible to expect the union to exact 
a greater influence among teachers’ organizations in the future than 
it has in the past. 

Providing Substitute Teachers. In schools of all sizes it is neces- 
sary to secure substitutes for teachers who are absent because of pel 
sonal or family illness, personal reasons, such as attendance at wed- 
dings or funerals, or visiting days. It is general practice that teachers 
who are to be absent should call the central office as far ahead of 
absence as is possible to allow sufficient time to arrange for a substi- 
tute. The teacher should immediately notify the principal after calling 
the central office. It is evident that substitute teachers should possess 
the same qualifications as regular teachers. Often they are mare 
women who have voluntarily retired from teaching, In large cities 
they are often young persons awaiting appointment as regular teach- 

11 R. T. Gregg and R. A. r “Teachers Associations, Organizations, and 
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ers. The central office arranges for the substitute; the local principal 
has the problem of inducting her into the procedure of the school. 
The administrative bulletin offers an excellent method of orienting 
the substitute teacher. In addition the principal should visit the class- 
room to observe how well the substitute is adjusted, if it is impossible 
for him to introduce her to the class. On the basis of his observations 
he may advise the central office of the relative competence of various 
substitute teachers. 

Principals are generally agreed that substitute teaching does not 
equal the services of regular teachers because the substitute cannot 
know pupils well enough to be effective unless the absence is an un- 
usually long one. In the latter case the principal should work with the 
teacher to improve instruction just as he works with the regular teach- 
ers. If the absence is only a few days, he will see that the teacher is 
oriented in the school and that the room or class runs smoothly, al- 
though the substitute cannot deal in a thoroughly efficient manner, 
with the individual differences which are encountered in every class. 

Other Factors in Retaining Good Teachers. It is reasonable that 
teachers prefer to work under the direction of a wise and competent 
principal who knows good teaching, praises it judiciously, and stimu- 
lates teachers to improve. All professionally-minded teachers prefer 
to work where stimulating educational experimentation is in progress, 
and they tend to remain in such school systems, Good supervision 
Sooner or later becomes involved in curriculum reconstruction, in 
Which teachers must have an important share. Reducing the regular 
load of teachers who are doing professional tasks of a particularly 
arduous sort, such as curriculum revision, is necessary if morale is to 
be maintained. Most cities which are working seriously on curricu- 
lum revision release teachers for this work. 

The problem of teaching work load requires further research, What 
research has been done shows that class size has decreased in the ele- 
Mentary school and has increased in the junior and senior high 
Schools when comparisons are made with conditions five years earlier. 
The problem of teacher load is extremely complex. Meeting a large 
Number of pupils per day makes it increasingly difficult to know the 
Pupils and to guide their learning individually, The preparation in- 
Volved is considerably greater if the teacher has five separate prepa- 
Nations than if she has only one. The extracurricular load must be 
considered, although there is a tendency to consider activities which 
are most consumptive of time as part of the regular teaching assign- 
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ment. Douglass has developed a revised formula which cons 
many factors:1* 


DP NP — 25CP]/[PL+ 50 
TL = SGC CP -| j ll l 6 PC 


10. S00 100 


SGC = Subject Coefficient: } 
1.1 for English, science, history and other social studies. ` 
1.0 for foreign language, household arts, commercial skill 
jects, art, mathematics. 
.9 for shop subjects, music, and physical education. 

CP = Class periods per week; count double periods as two period: 

DP = Number of duplication class periods—e.g., a second section 
class. Also count as DP the second period of a double period. 

NP = Total number of pupils in all classes for the week, counting p 
twice in double period classes. 

PC = Number of class periods, or equivalent in time, spent in $ 
duties other than those directly related to class instruction: 
committee work, duties and other extracurricular activities, 
This should be the average per week for the entire semester. 

PL = Period length, net number of minutes. 

TL = Teaching load in terms of teaching load units—i.e., the tin 
quired to teach a class of 25 pupils of average amount of te 
preparation, paper reading, etc. for one daily period of 45 mim 
Estimated national norm: 30 teaching load units. 


The formula will show the relative burden carried by indiy. 
teachers and may be instrumental in causing the load to be re 
cated. It cannot, however, indicate whether the load is too hea 
too light except in relation to what is done in other schools. This | 
lem, as well as the problem of optimum class size which was 
cussed in an earlier chapter, requires careful investigation b 
any final decisions can be made. 


MERIT RATING OF TEACHERS 

Among the methods of retaining and promoting good teach 
that of merit rating. About 40 per cent of the school systems 
study" made by Reavis and Cooper of 1,737 cities, ranging in p 


18 H. R. Douglass, “Applying the Revised Douglass Formula for M 
Load of High School “Teachers.” Bulletin, National Association of S 
School Principals, Vol. XXXVI (October 1952), 66-68. 

14 Duplicate sections involve nine-tenths as much work as teaching an or 
section. Except for situations where great precision is desired, Douglass ™ 
mends that all duplicate sections be aada as constituting .9 as much | 
original section. If precision is desired see table of subject coefficients, P: 
the Douglass Formula, 
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Systems. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 18. 
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lation from 2,500 to 100,000 and over, reported that teachers are 
regularly given definite ratings on quality of service. The kinds of 
rating devices used in these schools in evaluating teacher merit are 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF EVALUATION DEVICES USED 
By 104 Crry ScHooL Systems 


Cities Using: 
Type of Evaluation Device Numbers Per Cent 
Any one or more devices .. 103 99 
Check scale ....csseresercrean! 78 15 
Guided-comment report . 31 30 
Characterization report 25 24 
Descriptive report 6 6 
Ranking report ... 1 1 


aà The number of devices in use exceeds the number of cities reporting (first 
row) because cities frequently use two or more kinds of devices. 

Of the five types of rating device the check list has the greatest 
usage. This type of scale consists of a series of qualities commonly 
associated with good teachers. These qualities are evaluated by the 
rater and totaled to arrive at a composite rating of the teacher. The 
ratings of the individual qualities may be considered with the teacher 
as a means of diagnosing needs for improvement. 

In the guided-comment scale the rater is required to write out 
comments on a number of leading questions or suggestive topics. 
Typical guides used to stimulate comments are: (1) Has the teacher 
shown improvement? (2) Should any change of grade or department 
of work be made in assignment next year? (3) Has the teacher any 
Special excellence or accomplishments? 

The characterization report simp'y requests the rater to character- 
ize his total impression of the teacher’s merit with a single descriptive 
adjective or letter. Sometimes characterizations require the rater to 
justify his mark by explanatory statements. ; 

In the descriptive type of report the rater is required to write a 
paragraph or two describing the merit of the teacher. 

The one school system which used the ranking report required the 
tater to list the teachers in order of excellence, placing the best 
teacher at the top of the list and continuing until all teachers were 
included. 

The evaluation of merit is a matter of great importance both to 
officials responsible for the management of the schools and to the 
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teachers themselves. Boards of education which are responsibl 
the professional, economic, and social security of teachers insist 
merit be carefully appraised and not taken for granted or dete 
by snap judgment. Teachers whose professional careers are at st 
naturally object to a perfunctory type of rating by administrativi 
officers for use as administrative records in determining salary an 
professional status. All should recognize, however, that some kin 
evaluation of merit by school officials responsible for the servic 
teachers is inevitable. The critical issues are the purpose of 
evaluation and the means by which it is made. 

The weight of professional opinion supports merit evaluation: 
service to the teacher. It is not conceived as an altruistic ser 
since its primary purpose is the safeguarding of the pupil. To 
extent that evaluation fails to result in teacher improvement, to 
extent it becomes a disservice to the child. Evaluation when cru 
carried on tends to defeat its own ends. But this danger should not 
permitted to induce the fatal conclusion that because of the haz 
in unsatisfactory evaluation it should not be attempted at all. 1 
adopt such a conclusion is to place the difficulties of evaluation ahi 
of the welfare of the child. T 

It is true that many of the means employed in evaluation ha’ 
proved to be unsatisfactory. The reasons are not difficult to find. S 
of the means have been borrowed from civil service and business 
ministration and have not been adapted to the evaluation of teachin 
These means of evaluation—usually some kind of rating scale—h 
been arbitrarily adopted in some cases by boards of education 
imposed upon unwilling subjects who have had no voice in the p 
ration of the instruments and in the methods of their use. As a 
an antipathy toward the evaluation of merit has been develope 
the part of many teachers. Furthermore, the type of rating freque 
employed has been so unscientifically done and so unwisely use 
some school officials that the teachers in these school systems 
come to regard rating as a policy to be opposed or an evil to be 
dured. The mental attitude of teachers toward the evaluation of pii 
under such conditions is naturally hostile. Unfortunately, imp" 
ment in attitude can scarcely be expected until benefits from eva 
tion are actually experienced by the teachers concerned. 

The solution of the problem is to be found (1) in securing the 
ceptance by teachers of the true purposes of evaluation and 
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enlisting the co-operation of teachers in the development of methods 
of evaluation which will prove to be mutually helpful both to the 
teachers and to administrative officers. The approach to the solution 
of the problem in any given school is an agreement on principles with 
respect to merit evaluation. 

The following principles may well constitute the basis for a con- 
structive attack on this critical problem. 

1. The primary purpose of evaluation is the improvement of teach- 
ing. To this end evaluations should be made periodically by officers 
charged with the responsibility of supervision. These evaluations 
should be considered with teachers as a means of helping them to 
discover needs for improvement and to appraise the character of the 
progress being made. 

2. The plan of evaluation used in any school system should be 
developed through the co-operative efforts of teachers, administra- 
tive, and supervisory officers. The purpose of the plan should be to 
facilitate both self-analysis by teachers and supervisor analysis by 
Supervisory officers. 

3. The evaluation of teacher efficiency should be reviewed for 
administrative purposes: (a) when teachers are being counseled with 
respect to their future professional growth and development, (b) 
when probationary teachers are reappointed or given permanent ap- 
pointments, (c) when annual salary increases are given, (d) when 
teachers are advanced from a lower to higher classification on the 
salary schedule, and (e) when promotions are made within a school 
system. Administrative evaluation necessitates the keeping of records 
of teacher improvement. In this connection it is suggested that a 
Cumulative folder be kept for each teacher in which are filed the 
credentials of the teacher and evidence of growth and improvement 
after initial appointment. 

4. When a review of the evidence indicates that no improvement 
in teaching efficiency is being made by a teacher or that his level of 
efficiency is below the standards of the school system, salary increase 
should be withheld and the question of the future of the individual in 
the school system given serious consideration. 

5. Salary schedules based on training and experience should oper- 
ate automatically for all teachers whose work is shown by the evi- 
dence to be satisfactory. Deviations from the schedule may be made 
on the recommendation of the superintendent when the evaluations 
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of a teacher's service reveal accomplishments distinctly superi 
those of the large majority of the staff. : 
Rating of the Principal by Teachers. If it is reasonable that 
principal should rate the teachers, then it is also reasonable 
teachers should rate the principal. The scale need not be the 
it should be based on those items which make for success in 
istration and supervision rather than on specific classroom tech 
Among the items on which a principal might be rated are supe 
attitude toward teachers and students, balance between ad 
tion and supervision, organization, assignment of extracw 
duties, and relations with parents. The use of such a rating can 
fail to result in the improvement of a professional and consci 
principal. $ 
No one is so nearly perfect that improvement is impossible, 
though few are aware of their specific handicaps. The most comi 
reasons for the failure of principals are: (1) lack of professiona 
ing; (2) failure to exercise the personal qualities of tact, sym 
friendliness and respect for others; and (3) neglecting to parti 
in the social and civic life of the community. On the first two 0 
reasons the teachers’ judgments of the principal's worth should 
valuable. The principal can evaluate independently his particip 
in the social and civic life of the community. 


IN-SERVICE RE-EDUCATION OF TEACHERS F 

The present shortage of teachers in elementary education and 
impending shortage in secondary education poses a critical 
lem of in-service re-education for those members of the sta 
have been employed with substandard qualifications and 
whose training was received many years ago. Data on the prep 
tion of elementary school teachers in 1952-53 from 28 states, 
and the District of Columbia‘® revealed that only 60.44 per ©! 
209,176 teachers have preparation for teaching of 120 or more 
For the different states considered the number of teachers W 
preparation ranges from 9 to 96 per cent. Of the total eleme 
teachers employed, 108,068, or 31.23 per cent, were teaching | 
60 to 119 hours of preparation and 28,848, or 8.33 per cent, WIN! 
than 60 hours of preparation. A considerable number of the 
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group were teaching with less than 30 hours of professional training 
and 1,324 were reported with no hours of preparation at all. 

For the secondary schools the status of preparation is much better 
since only a relatively small percentage of teachers in accredited 
high schools have less than 120 hours of preparation. However, a 
considerable number of these teachers received their training many 
years ago when professional standards were below present require- 
ments, The instruction of many of these teachers is probably little 
better than that of the teachers with substandard preparation in the 
elementary schools. 

In-service Re-education Presents no New Problem. The need for 
in-service re-education presents no new problem to school adminis- 
trators, For many years they have labored to improve the efficiency 
of their teacher personnel through faculty meetings, departmental 
meetings, extension courses to be offered locally, workshops prior to 
the opening of school each year, improved supervision, and salary 
bonuses to encourage attendance at summer schools. The results 
have proved effective, although the problem persists not only for 
teachers with inadequate preparation but also for all professional 
personnel. In this connection it is pointed out that professional train- 
ing is always a matter of degree. The fact is, no one is ever fully 
trained professionally, or, at least, one’s preparation is never finished. 

Continuous In-service Re-education Needed. All staff members in- 
cluding school administrators must realize that no amount of pre- 
service training is ever fully satisfactory. Preparation must continue 
during service, Pre-service and in-service education are merely dif- 
ferent aspects of a program of professional improvement that has no 
terminal point. ‘ 

No general program of in-service education for a school system is 
ever fully satisfactory, since the needs for re-education will differ 
With the individuals employed. The program must be designed to 
stimulate every staff member to undertake his own re-education. As 
the professional leader of his school, the principal must accept re- 
Sponsibility for challenging the continued growth of each individual 
Worker, Inability on the part of the principal to meet this challenge 
creates a problem for the top leadership of the school system. A major 
function of the central office staff of a school system thus becomes 
one of preparing its local school principals for and supporting them 
in à program of continuous re-education of faculty members. 
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Democratic Planning of Re-education Programs Necessary. In- 
service re-education programs do not develop spontaneously; nor do 
they develop in response to autocratic decrees. A challenging and in- 
vigorating school environment is essential to professional growth and 
development. 

It is a well-known fact that a democratically organized and ad- 
ministered school provides the environment most conducive to pro- 
fessional growth. The elements of growth operate most effectively 
when the full participation of all staff members is effected. The mem- 
bers of the staff draw strength and stimulation from the co-operative 
attack on common problems. 

Team work is essential to democratic school action. The accom- 
plishments of the team become the possession of all members. The 
members experience re-education through the sharing in team enter- 
prises. The principal as the captain of the school team must there- 
fore inspire the members to work co-operatively for the realization of 
the purposes of the school. 
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ADJUSTING SCHOOLS TO 
STUDENT NEEDS 


The adjustment of schools to serve the needs of students has al- 
ways presented an important problem to the principal. Prior to 1900 
this problem engaged the attention of the principal in the form of 
school grading, The introduction of grading brought great improve- 
ments in the adjustment of school facilities, textbooks, instructional 
materials, and teaching procedures to the needs of individual stu- 
dents. School grading, however, was not a final solution of the prob- 
lem. The grading itself introduced certain evils that have challenged 
the constructive efforts of principals. The classification of students 
under the graded system brought the evil widely characterized as 
“lockstep.” The elimination of “lockstep” from school grading has 
thus become a major problem of all modern principals. 

Since it is inevitable that instruction in modern schools must be 
carried on with groups, the principal is confronted with the task of 
safeguarding the needs of the individuals who constitute the groups. 
The marked individual differences between students within any 
group require administrative provisions to respect them. In all too 
many schools the need pointed out has received inadequate atten- 
tion, Administrators too frequently have been content with attempt 
ing to adjust the individual student to the school instead of striving 
to make the organization serve the student. 

Many adjustments in organization have b 
Providing better services to students. For example, semiannual pro- 
Motions and even quarterly promotions have been tried to reduce 
the waste resulting from the repetition of grades under the annual- 
promotion plan. These innovations, in theory at least, gave promise of 
overcoming the evil of lockstep movement through the school grades. 
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Systems by which superior students might advance through the eight 
grades of the elementary school in six or seven years while the aver- 
age students were completing the course in eight years, and the 
slower student even allowed nine years to complete the same course 
were also tried by some schools. Coaching teachers were provided in 
other schools to give assistance to students in keeping up with their 
classes or in making transfer from one class to another, 

All plans recognized the fact that organization alone cannot solve 
the educational problems of the individual student. Organization 
may greatly facilitate the adjustment of school opportunities to the 
needs of individual students. Only to the extent that one type of or- 
ganization better serves these needs than another does it merit the 
thoughtful consideration of school administrators. 


EFFORTS TO ADJUST SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

Plans for Individual Instruction. About 1920 the public schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois, inaugurated a plan of individual instruction 
for elementary school children within groups. The primary purpose 
of this plan was to adapt instruction to the abilities of the students. 
Toward this end, the curriculum was divided into two parts—the 
common essentials, and the group and creative activities, The com- 
mon essentials consisted of those activities that every student should 
master, irrespective of his future educational or vocational plans. 
They included the skills and knowledge needed by everyone. The 
subject matter was divided into separate and specific units or “ees 
which were expected to have 100 per cent mastery by all pupils 
The second part consisted of group and creative activities which in- 
cluded the development of appreciation of literature, music, and ai 
These group activities were designed to provide socializing exper- 
ences for the students, although individual interests were not to be 
overlooked in the group effort. 

Another plan developed in the interest of- the individual student 
was that known as the Dalton Plan. This plan was not adaptable to 
public school situations because it required considerable rearrang®: 
ment of procedure and re-education of teachers. Three basic printi- 
ples were considered necessary for the successful operation of the 
plan: (1) freedom for a student to pursue his work without interrup- 


1C. W. Washburne, “Burk’s Individual System as Developed at Wintel 
Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences, Twenty-Fourth Yearbook; 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part TI, p. 79. 
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tion, (2) co-operation and interaction of group life, and (3) the budg- 
eting of time for the accomplishment of student learning.” Organiza- 
tion under this plan required the arrangement of the school into 
homerooms which contained students from all age groups. It further 
required the transformation of classrooms into laboratories.? These 
were equipped with movable chairs, maps, filing cases, classroom 
libraries, or whatever equipment became necessary for individuals 
or groups in carrying on independent study in the subject-matter 
area for which the laboratory was used. This plan also required the 
abandonment of the fixed daily schedule of classes. Students were 
free to budget their time as needed and desired.t This plan did not 
have far-reaching effects, but it was an attempt to individualize in- 
struction. 

An attempt to individualize instruction which has had wide in- 
fluence, especially at the secondary level, is that known as the Mor- 
rison Plan. In fact, the term, “learning unit,” has frequently been 
identified with the Morrison Plan. Morrison considered a unit to be a 
significant and important aspect of the world to every individual 
who lives in a civilized society.® As examples of units may be men- 
tioned “the water supply” of a community in elementary science or 
“the westward movement” in American history. 

Students used the assimilative materials as a means for under- 
standing and interpreting the units. These materials were made 
available to the students through guide sheets which contained ref- 
erences, problems, and methods for proceeding with study. 

Secondary school subjects were classified into five types, called the 
science, appreciation, practical arts, language arts, and pure prac- 
tice types. The science type included more secondary school sub- 
jects than did any other. The proper teaching of a unit of instruction 
in the science type of subject called for five steps; namely, explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation.” 

During the exploratory period, the teacher was expected to find 
out what his pupils knew or did not know about the new unit. The 


2 Florence Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton 
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teacher used either class discussion or written or oral tests. In some 
cases individual students or the entire class might possess a suffi- 
cient understanding of the material to make it unnecessary for them 
to pursue the unit. They would then proceed to the next unit if all 
possessed the understanding desired, or those who possessed it would 
work on individual projects. The exploration step also discovered 
the student's background and related it to the content to be studied, 
During the second step, presentation, the teacher indicated the ma- 
jor understandings that should result from the study of the unit. Thus, 
the teacher attempted to motivate the unit and start each child on 
his study with enthusiasm. The presentation attempted to give a 
mere sketch of the unit, not a complete picture of it. 

After the presentation of the unit, the classroom became a study 
room for a few days or weeks, depending upon the nature of the unit 
being attempted. This time, known as the assimilation period, was 
one of directed study. During this period all necessary materials for 
study were brought to the room. Maps, pictures, demonstrations to 
be performed by teachers or students, and a variety of reading ues 
terials of a suitable range in difficulty to care for individual students 
needs became a necessary part of the classroom equipment. Another 
feature of the system was the classroom library, either a permanent 
collection housed there or secured from the central library for the 
unit. Since some students could be expected to progress more rapidly 
than others, supplementary or voluntary projects were provided 
which could be undertaken by the students who had achieved early 
mastery of the unit. When a student had demonstrated his mastery 
of the unit by passing the mastery test, the assimilation period ende 
for him. 

When the teacher was convinced that assimilation was complete, 
the class gathered for the organization period. Without notes, bo 
or any other documents, the students were expected to synthesize 4 
their material and construct an outline in which the organization mee 
developed in logical and convincing form. The length of this pe 
depended upon the subject matter. Usually one or two class periods 
sufficed. ‘ 

In this plan, the final period in the teaching cycle was the recita- 
tion, which Morrison described as the reverse of the presentation 
Students presented in floor talks the material they had assimilate 
and organized, or wrote papers demonstrating mastery of the unit. 
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Adaptation of the Unit Assignment. Many adaptations of the unit 
method have been made. Some of these have taken the form of proj- 
ects, problems, activities, and the like. It is perhaps safe to say that 
most of them are essentially a form of the long-unit assignment. In 
general, the methods characteristic of unit plans have tended to 
consist of three main steps. First, the introductory step during which 
the teacher gives a survey of the unit to be studied and motivates 
the students to study by arousing his interest. This may also serve to 
diagnose the needs of individual students. Typically, the teacher ex- 
plains to the class as a group the purpose and general content of the 
new unit and by means of questions, suggestions, and explanations 
develops in the minds of the students the relation of the new unit to 
previously mastered ideas or facts. Only a small part of the total time 
of the unit is given over to this step. 

The second step is the individual work period for the students. 
During this time students read widely for the purpose of informing 
themselves concerning the problems and issues presented in the in- 
troductory step. The chief purpose, therefore, is the mastery of the 
unit assignment of each student. Students may work individually or 
in groups in the solution of their common problems. This step re- 
quires most of the time allotted to the unit. 

The third and final step, which follows the work period, is one of 
evaluation. The classroom procedure may center around floor talks, 
oral or written reports, and panel discussions by the pupils. These 
teports may cover some topic either in the unit or supplementary to 
it. The teacher often adds material which the pupils have failed to 
find or corrects erroneous impressions which they may have acquired. 
Debates, committee reports, excursions, OF general discussions are 
often used. The work of the unit may be terminated by some kind of 
examination in which the students are given an opportunity to re- 
veal the growth that has taken place. 

Claims Made for the Unit Assignment. 
method is a distinct departure from the tra 4 
Period in which the teacher conducted a daily quiz usually calle 
the recitation, While it is doubtful whether the unit method is suffi- 
tiently flexible to care for the individual needs of all stüdents, ni 
Slowing are some of the advantages listed by one writer ORES 


The unit-assignment 
ditional subject-matter 
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unit plan: (1) the teacher becomes a partner in planning a common 
undertaking with his students; (2) the unit is a more valid basis for 
organizing instruction than the daily lesson plan, since it recognizes 
learning as proceeding in larger units; (3) the interrelatedness of in- 
formation and skills that may have been allocated to different de- 
partments is accepted; (4) less uniformity and monotony in class in- 
struction is experienced, since the students engage in both activities 
and discussion; (5) class discussions are more real and more lively; 
(6) more adequate provisions can be made for individual differences 
because there are many different tasks to be accomplished in con- 
nection with any one unit; (7) good attitudes are wholesome by- 
products; and (8) habits of wide reading and extended research are 
more likely to be developed. 

The development of the unit method has been influential in focus- 
ing the attention of the school administrator upon the organization 
of subject matter for the purpose of meeting the needs of individual 
pupils. There has been continuous effort to improve the curriculum 
to meet the needs of all youth within the secondary-age level. If it 
were possible to organize the school’s offering in terms of the experi- 
ence curriculum as described by Spears,® there would be no need 
for further consideration of this problem. Under such a plan the 
curriculum would consist of a series of experience situations vital to 
each learner for the purpose of equipping him to meet future experi- 
ence situations. Thus, the curriculum would begin with pupil inter- 
ests and needs, and emphasis would be placed upon the integration 
of the individual so that he could adjust himself constantly to 4 
changing culture. Such an arrangement would involve much con 
plexity and require so much equipment that it would be impractica- 
ble for the average public school situation, The school principal 
must continue to give consideration to ways of improving the edu- 
cational services and offerings of his school. 


EFFORTS TO VITALIZE INSTRUCTION 
The Imperative Needs of Youth. The National Association of ae 
ondary-School Principals has been active in directing the attention 
of its members to the necessity for curriculum study and develop- 
ment. One of the most significant contributions made by this group 


? Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction 
New York: American Book Company, 1948, pp. 64-68. 
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was the report of curriculum practices and innovations to meet the 
ten imperative needs of youth.'° These are: (1) Skills, understand- 
ings, and attitudes which will make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. Thus, supervised work ex- 
perience is required in addition to skills and knowledge of occupa- 
tions, (2) The development of good health and physical fitness is 
needed, (3) The rights and duties of a citizen in a democratic society 
must be understood. Youth must be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members of the local, state, and 
world society. (4) The significance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family living 
must be understood by all youth. (5) Youth need to know how to 
purchase and use goods and services intelligently, This requires an 
understanding of both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. (6) Youth must know the 
methods of science, as well as the influence of science on human 
life, and the principal scientific facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of man. (7) Opportunities must be provided for all youth 
to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, mu- 
sic, and nature. (8) Youth need to be able to use leisure time wisely 
and well, balancing those activities that yield individual satisfactions 
with those socially useful. (9) Youth must develop respect for others 
in order to be able to live and work co-operatively with others. (10) 
Youth must be able to think rationally and to express their thoughts 
clearly. They need to possess the ability to read and listen with un- 
derstanding. 

It is evident that the program of the conventional high school 
would find it very difficult to furnish experiences as complex as the 
ten described, but progress is being made. There are instances where 
high schools are organizing to provide co-operative part-time work 
programs. Placement departments have been seeking to provide part- 
time work as well as Saturday and summer jobs to give students an 
Opportunity to share in the world of work. The importance of health 
and physical fitness has been receiving additional recognition as 
shown by the fact that many boards of education are constructing 
buildings to provide for a more complete recognition of this a 
of the pupils’ needs. Many other similar examples may be found by 


0 “The Imperative Needs of Youth,” Bulletin, National Association of Second- 
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visiting up-to-date secondary schools and by examining pertinent 
writings in the field. 

Activities Involving Vital Experiences. It has been stated that one 
of the outstanding achievements of the modern secondary school is 
the development of activities to substitute for passivity." Both 
teachers and administrators recognize that students need experi- 
ences involving activity, Students learn about health through activi- 
ties centered about food problems. The topics studied involve daily 
lunches, types of breakfasts, table setting, and table manners. The 
activities may include making menus for school lunches, preparing 
weight charts, setting the table, practicing table manners, and con- 
ducting experiments with proper and improper diets, Through such 
activities, the student has the opportunity to incorporate in his daily 
living what is learned. 

An example is the unit used in the senior social-studies classes of 
the Shorewood High School at Shorewood, Wisconsin. The title of 
the unit is “After Graduation, What?” During the progress of the 
unit, students are urged to evaluate themselves in the light of all the 
available data on their interests, aptitudes, and traits of personality. 
This is facilitated by the use of an individual profile constructed by 
each student which contains information supplied from the admini- 
stration of aptitude tests and interest inventories. Students are also 
asked to rate themselves on a chart for evaluating personality. Thus, 
each student discovers his present and long-term occupational trend. 
He is urged to investigate, in detail, the area of his present occupa- 
tional choice. Guides are furnished for the purpose of suggesting 
a complete investigation of the occupation and, as the study Le 
gresses, the student compares his interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
with the requirements of his chosen occupation. He is thus able to 
consider whether he is wise in choosing the occupation, whether he 
can adapt himself to the occupation, and whether there is another 
vocation which might prove more desirable. Those students who 
plan to enter college give consideration to the choice of a college by 
studying the bulletins, planning a tentative college course, study 
and practice of the technique of note-taking, and the like. Each stu- 

11 “Activities in Secondary Education for Economic Betterment,” Bulletin, 
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dent, therefore, is able to participate in the work of the unit in terms 
of his own vital present and future needs. 

Another example is the service project in citizenship sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University.1? The purpose of this proj- 
ect is centered in improving citizenship, and has based its primary 
resources on the principle that young people acquire civic skill by 
combining action and knowledge. Teachers and pupils are assisted 
in their studies of citizenship by planning tools consisting of (1) 
laboratory practice descriptions, (2) a materials card file, and (8) an 
organization guide. Through the plan, students are provided activi- 
ties with some actual experience in some phase of citizenship, they 
acquire much knowledge through the use of the materials card file, 
and the regular courses are utilized for carrying on the activities. 
Each laboratory practice is related to a basic premise of American 
liberty. 

Under this plan, a class might decide to select the laboratory prac- 
tice, “Saving the Trees.” Students would be given an opportunity to 
check the condition of the trees in their own localities. Assistance 
might be obtained from local and state officials in making the in- 
vestigation and determining the plan of action necessary to save the 
trees. The project might be concluded by having some of the stu- 
dents volunteer to help carry out some of the recommendations de- 
veloped as a result of the study. The study, research, and activities 
not only focus attention upon a pertinent local problem, but furnish 
background material and provide experiences emphasizing the 
premise that power belongs to and comes from the people. 

Further Consideration Needed for the Educationally Neglected. 
Secondary schools have been generally successful in meeting the 
needs of certain types of youth while neglecting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of other types. More than a fifth of the young do not en- 
ter high school, many leave prior to the time of graduation, and 
others leave after graduation without having received training that 
will satisfy the needs of modern living. ied 

Although it is impossible to provide a method of identifying all the 
students who are educationally neglected, it seems fairly: certain 
that many can be identified. Some come of families with low incomes 
from the unskilled and semiskilled occupations. These youth are 
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often retarded in school and are surrounded by an environment 
which is low in cultural attainments. They make considerably lower 
achievement test scores for age and grade than do the average. These 
unfortunates are less mature emotionally than others, and often lack 
interest in school work. It should be remembered that no one of these 
can be considered an identifying characteristic, and that there may 
be many exceptions. It cannot be doubted that there is need for con- 
sideration for students whose needs are not being adequately met, 

The Implementation Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has made the following general sug- 
gestions relating to techniques of instruction for students whose 
needs are not being met:13 


1. Emphasis on the concrete and specific in terms of both problems and 
materials, 

2. Instruction directed toward the satisfaction of more immediate and 
clearly recognized needs, 

3. The desirability of increasing the opportunity for more continuous 
and longer contact with teachers in order to provide more adequate 
teacher guidance. ; 

4. Less exclusive dependence upon conventional printed materials, 

5. Greater use of out-of-school resources through the medium of the 
field trip. 

6. Greater utilization of visual and auditory aids. 

7. Organization of learning units around life problems rather than 
around subjects. 


While these Suggestions were made for those youths now educa- 
tionally neglected, it would seem that the suggestions are equally 
appropriate for all groups of students. Many of the problems now 
unsolved could be eliminated by improving the quality of in 
for all youth. By focusing attention upon the needs of the individual, 
and by assisting him in the solution of his own problems ya 
they are educational, emotional, physical, or social, much can be 
done to reduce the number of students now considered to be neg 
lected. 


PROVIDING FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

For many years teachers and principals have recognized es 

istence of differences in ability and achievement among pupils. ch 
the development of the testing movement, objective measureme 
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of these differences in native ability and in achievement became pos- 
sible. The addition of health services to the school has focused at- 
tention also upon the physical differences of children. One of the 
duties of the principal is to make provisions for these differences in 
the organization of his school. 

The Need for Special Education. In most schools there are always 
children who deviate from the average so markedly that they cannot 
properly be cared for in classes with normal children. The proper 
educational care of these children has been designated by the term 
“special education” or “education for exceptional children.” Such 
children may be cared for either in residential schools, usually op- 
erated under the direction of the state, or in city systems in “special” 
schools or classes under the direction of the local superintendent and 
subject to the supervisory attention of the state department of edu- 
cation. The question of children in residential schools is not consid- 
ered in this chapter. Among the types of children for which it may be 
necessary to make special provisions are those who are blind or have 
partial sight, deaf or hard of hearing, mentally deficient, physically 
handicapped, defective in speech, and mentally gifted. 

It is impossible to furnish figures comprising a complete census of 
exceptional children. The most recent figures available point to the 
fact that from 10 to 12 per cent of the children within the elementary- 
secondary school age are in need of special services. The total num- 
ber would approximate 4,000,000.1! This indicates the gravity of the 


problem. 
Selection of Pupils for Special Classes. One effective method of 
vices is through a health 


identifying children who need special ser 
sutvey by the school physician or nurse. Such a survey should in- 
clude a thorough physical examination of every child. Among the 
items which should be included are tests of hearing and vision, meas- 
urement of height and weight, and a heart examination. Examina- 
tions will also determine whether physical deformities make ad- 
visable the assignment of a child to a room for crippled children. 

Another administrative procedure which yields data for the place- 
ment of deviate children is a psychological test record of every child 
enrolled in the school. Such test records are valuable in the assign- 
Ment of pupils to classes for children who are behavior problems, or 

4 Nati i F ation, “Basic Facts and Principles 
Taan So Pers Pareho Children, Forty- 
ninth Yearbook (1950), Part IL, pp- 6-7. 
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for the mentally retarded, or in the placement of the mentally gifted. 
In questionable cases of mental retardation, perhaps in all cases of 
deviate pupils, the results of the group test should be supplemented 
by individual tests, since a defect in readin g ability rather than men- 
tal retardation may account for low scores on a group mental test. A 
battery of achievement tests given annually will add further informa- 
tion of value in assigning pupils to special groups and will also 
facilitate proper educational consideration in the special room. An 
individual folder or case record containing all the information about 
a pupil is essential if intelligent handling is to be given exceptional 
children, 

Administrative Responsibility. The principal has a responsibility 
to the deviate children. He should set up an administrative routine 
by which the teachers may help to detect such pupils and secure ad- 
ministrative records which will indicate those pupils who can profit 
from instruction in the special groups. These pupils may be cared 
for in special rooms in the principal's building or they may be trans- 
ferred to special rooms in other buildings in the school system. In 
some school systems deviate children, such as the crippled, are cared 
for in special schools which serve the entire city or a large section of 
the city, However, for backward children the most frequent policy 
is to provide special rooms in all or most of the schools. 

In organizing instruction for special groups the principal should 
receive help both from the central office of the school system and 
probably from the state department of education. There may be a 
department of child study, an attendance bureau, psychological 
laboratory, or department of special education which can furnish 
specifications for rooms for exceptional children, arrange tests to de- 
termine who should be enrolled, and give much help in the organiza- 
tion of the special rooms. In some cases, at least, the central ofice 
may furnish much of the supervisory assistance needed to make the 
special rooms effective. Diagnostic and remedial measures may 
sometimes be outlined by psychiatrists, doctors, and other special- 
ists. But the principal is still responsible for administering and fe 
pervising the educational aspects of the work in the local school. This 
placement of responsibility is in line with the modern conception 
the principal's duties which has been stressed throughout this book. 

The Problem of the Principal. The principal of the school faces 
several general problems in connection with arranging for the educa- 
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tional care of deviate pupils. It has already been indicated that an 
administrative routine must be set up which will facilitate the identi- 
fication of such students either through a complete cumulative record 
system that includes adequate testing or through teacher reports and 
supplementary sources of information. Another general problem re- 
lates to the extent of segregation and the type of segregation which 
must be furnished. The principal must also be conversant with, and 
competent to set up, the types of educational training appropriate to 
satisfy the needs of the various groups of these children. He should 
also know the general procedures and special agencies which may 
be utilized in diagnosing and remedying the difficulties of the vari- 
ous types. The principal must understand these problems in order to 
make provisions for their solution or, if that cannot be done, for their 
amelioration. Whatever abilities students possess should be devel- 
oped to the fullest extent so that they may, if possible, become self- 
supporting members of society when the period of school attend- 
ance is completed. The principal, or someone else in the school, 
should furnish these students with sound educational and vocational 
guidance which will help make their vocational adjustment easier. 
It should be pointed out that the gifted child is sometimes over- 
looked when consideration is given to the matter of exceptional chil- 
dren. Failure to make provision for an educational program which 
will prove challenging to those pupils will result in waste not only 
d but also to society in general. There 
is some indication that more attention is þeing given to gifted stu- 
dents, Among the suggestions made for improving the opportunities 
available to them are the following: (1) acceleration, (2) enrichment, 
(8) ability groupings, and (4) special courses.” Each of these sug- 
gestions recognizes that the gifted student must be given DAE 
tion ata higher level or at a faster rate than his associates. While this 
may prove helpful, other ways must be discovered. It is conceivable 
that these youth could be used by the teacher to assist in instruction 
or in tutoring students who are experiencing difficulty. Such eat! 
would offer an opportunity for the development of leadership, a 
prime purpose in the instructional program. s 
Problems in Connection with Special Classes. The transferring 


to these immediately concerne 


Gifted Students?” Bul- 


1H. A, Odell, “What Provisions for the Education of si XXXV (April 


letin, National Association of Secondary-School Principa 
1951), 39-46, 
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of students from regular classes to the special classes is a relatively 
simple matter when the special room is located in the same school 
building. When the student is to be transferred to another school it 
is important to see that the proper forms are filled out and to follow 
up the transfer to see that it actually took place. In either case it is 
advisable to confer with the parents, secure their confidence and co- 
operation, and see that no stigma is attached to the transfer which 
might cause the special education to be ineffective or might cause 
difficulty in future transfers that may occur in the school. 

If child study clinics are available, they should prove of great 
value in determining who should be placed in special classes. Visit- 
ing teachers, when they are provided, are helpful in making the home 
contacts, in following up transfers, and in helping adjust students to 
the special classes, 

Transportation is required for some of the students enrolled in spe- 
cial classes, The central administration usually accepts responsibility 
for the arrangements, but the principal may have duties concerning 
the conduct of the drivers and the condition of the buses when they 
arrive at the local school, Ordinarily this will prove to be a minor 
duty. 

Most special groups have lunch and recess periods at hours dif- 
ferent from the regular students, and for some groups the length of 
day varies from the regular program. Whatever unusual conditions 
are necessary in any school system will of necessity cause the panc 
pal to consider carefully the time schedule as a means of preventing 
unnecessary confusion. : 

Necessity for Trained Personnel. In providing for exceptional chil- 
dren, consideration must be given to the problem of securing trained 
personnel. It is reasonable to assume that teachers of exceptional 
children should possess some training for regular teaching duties. Jn 
addition, these teachers should have preparation in the field of spa 
cialization for the type of deviate child for which service is desired: 
In addition, the teacher of exceptional children should possess those 
personal qualities which facilitate excellent human relations within 
the classroom, If it is impossible to obtain professionally trained ue 
sonnel for the existing need, the principal must initiate an in-service 
training program of intensive reading, workshop participation, and 
extension study for members of the staff who desire to prepare them- 
selves for this field of service. 
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REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL UNITS 
TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS 

The Elementary School. The reorganization of school systems to 
meet student needs has occurred chiefly in urban areas. In rural dis- 
tricts the one-room school serving students from Grades One through 
Eight still prevails, except for school grading, much as it did in 
pioneer days. In urban systems, the tendency has been in the direc- 
tion of reorganization along the lines of a six-grade elementary 
school, a three-grade junior high school, and a three-grade senior 
high school, or a six-grade junior-senior high school or some other 
type of organization besides the eight-four plan. 

The internal organization of both the six-grade and the eight-grade 
elementary school is very generally that of a self-contained unit with 
one teacher responsible for the entire program of instruction in a 
single classroom. Few people any longer advocate an elementary- 
school unit of more than six grades. In this span the elementary 
school is able to achieve its major purpose, namely, providing op- 
portunities for children from six to twelve years of age to acquire the 
abilities and skills basic to independent learning. 

Reorganized Schools. Although the actual reorganization of sec- 
ondary education began only a generation ago, it has profoundly af- 
fected the school organization in which over half of the high school 
youth today are enrolled. The first proposals for a reorganization date 
back nearly half a century; the actual growth has taken place since 
1922, Koos has shown that in 1922, there were 1,566 reorganized 
schools as compared to 12,490 regular high schools.° The reorgan- 
ized school, in 1922, accounted for only 11.1 per cent of the total num- 
ber of secondary schools. By 1938, the number of reorganized schools 
had grown to 9,534 or 38.7 per cent of the total number; in 1952, 57.2 
Per cent of all secondary schools were classified as reorganized. These 
figures indicate an almost steady growth of reorganization over A 
reorganized schools during the period. At the close of the perio! 
studied, the reorganized school outnumbered the traditional 84 
type. 3 

Likewise, Koos has shown that the per cent o; 
the reorganized schools has shown a steady increase 


£ pupils enrolled in 
over the period 


BL. V. Koos, “Junior High School Reorganization After a Half-Century, 


The School Review, Vol. LXI (October 1953), 393-395. 
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studied.'" In 1922, 13.5 per cent of pupils were enrolled in reorgan- 
ized schools as compared to 86.5 per cent in regular schools. By 
1952, these figures were respectively, 65.9 per cent and 34.1 per cent. 
In terms of pupils this represented 3,739,622 in reorganized and 1,- 
934,245 in regular high schools. It seems safe to concede that the re- 
organized secondary school is the dominant form of high school 
organization today. 

The facts regarding the reorganization of secondary education 
have been given such widespread currency and have been so ad- 
mirably presented in other publications that only the briefest con- 
sideration is given here, 

The Junior High School. It has been stated that the elementary 
school generally includes the kindergarten division and the first six 
grades. The junior high school, under reorganization, constitutes the 
next step in the educational ladder. The grades included in the 
junior high school vary greatly. In some areas only grades seven and 
eight are included, while in others, grades seven through ten consti- 
tute the school. The dominant type is perhaps a three-grade or- 
ganization which included grades seven through nine. Various fac- 
tors influence the organization including legislation, needs of the 
community, existing facilities, and the philosophy of the chief ad- 
ministrator and the board of education. The reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school are the important issues for the 
purpose of this chapter. Herriott!® has concluded from his study that 
junior high schools have been established for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) The educational program for adolescents re- 
quires greater differentiation than is possible in elementary schools; 
(2) The facilities required for this age group need not be so elaborate 
or expensive as those necessary for later secondary years; (3) Ade- 
quate facilities are possible only as the needs of several elementary 
schools are being met; (4) The needs of young adolescents can best 
be met by a school designed for their needs and characteristics; (5) 
The junior high school makes possible a better transition between 
elementary and secondary divisions than that provided by the tra- 
ditional organizations, 


1 Ibid., pp. 896-398. - 
18 M. E. Herriott and others, “History and Objectives of Junior High Edua 
tion in California.” Bulletin, National Association of Secondary-School Principa’s, 
Vol. XXXV (December 1951), 12 
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It is evident that a greater concern for the individual pupil and a 
consideration for his welfare has been in no small part responsible 
for changes in the organization of the public school system. This 
conclusion is substantiated by the findings resulting from a study of 
trends in junior high school practices.'® This investigation covered 
24 states and showed that a majority of the junior high schools (1) 
use the block system for scheduling, (2) practice grouping to a greater 
or lesser degree, (3) do not depend upon a single textbook for class 
use, (4) give marks based on individual ability rather than on a single 
standard, (5) establish special classes for slow learners in academic 
areas, (6) pay special attention to gifted pupils, (7) utilize supervised 
study methods, (8) build strong guidance programs, (9) attempt to 
build understandin gs of the adolescent, and (10) evaluate results. All 
of these trends, with the possible exception of one, give promise of a 
more productive learning situation for the individual pupil. 

The Junior College. The most recent development in secondary 
education is the addition of the junior college to the public school 
system. The junior college has become part of the public school SYS: 
tem because of the growing conviction that general education con- 
tinues through the fourteenth grade instead of ending swith the 
twelfth, since specialization in college begins with the junior year 
(fifteenth grade) rather than with the freshman year (thirteenth 
grade). Furthermore, economic and social forces make it impossible 
for many youths to be employed before the age of twenty (usually 
end of fourteenth grade). A study of the junior college movement has 
revealed some interesting facts concerning its development.” There 
Were 74 junior colleges in existence during the year 1915, but only 
26 per cent of that number were public. By 1948, the total number 
of junior colleges was 652 and 50 per cent were public. The number 
of junior colleges had shown a slight decrease by 1952, the number 
being 586, but 55 per cent of that number were public in type. The 
slight decline in number during the period from 1948 to 1952 was ac- 


counted for by the decline in veteran students and unstabilizing fac- 
tors, 


h School Practices in 
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The junior college represents another attempt to extend educa- 
tional opportunities to all American youth. Continuing effort is ex- 
pended on facilitating student adjustment at each level. In discussing 
this problem, Johnson has stated that the junior college must: (1) 
Study the characteristics, including the achievements, of all entering 
students; (2) Take into consideration the individuality of students, 
which means providing adequate guidance; and, (3) Provide a cur- 
riculum adapted to and based on the particular needs of the students 
being served,24 

While most junior colleges are two-year units separate in ad- 
ministration from the public high schools with which they are fre- 
quently housed, there is some variation in the type of organization. 
One variation is that represented by the 6-4-4 plan. There is some 
conviction that a four-year unit consisting of the last two years of 
the high school and the first two years of the college is the most 
promising type of junior college. It has a long enough time span so 
that a comprehensive program of studies can be planned for the stu- 
dent. The counseling system should be more effective, since the four- 
year unit does not lose approximately half of its membership gur 
nually as must occur in a two-year unit. Having one administration 
responsible for the four-year unit makes it possible to prevent dupli- 
cation of the curricular offering much more easily than can be done if 
the first two years are under one administration and the last two are 
under another. The four-year junior college may be expected to ex- 
pand in the future. 

Martorana, in a study of grade organizations now in use in school 
systems, has shown that the plan of organization receiving most sup- 
port by administrators contacted in the study is the 6-44 plan.” He 
considered this an important finding in view of the radical departure 
of the plan from traditional organization and the relative short period 
of its existence, When the four-year unit has been established, the 
school organization becomes a 6-44 plan. The elementary school 
consists of six years, followed by a high school of four years (grades 
7-10). The final unit in the public school system then becomes a four- 
year college (grades 11-14). 


21 B. L. Johnson, General Education in Action. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952, p. 347. Oni 

22'S. V, Martorana, “Superintendents View Plans of Grade Organization, 
The School Review, Vol. LVIII (May 1950), 270-272. 
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In those communities where the enrollment or finances do not per- 
mit a junior college, the form of organization will increasingly tend 
to be a 6-8-8 for a six-year elementary school followed by the junior- 
senior high school organization which has been shown to be the most 
promising type of secondary school. It is not feasible to establish re- 
organized schools in all communities because of legal restrictions, 
present housing facilities, or other important local factors. 


OTHER FACTORS RELATING TO STUDENT NEEDS 

From the consideration given to the efforts of school administrators 
to effect organizations designed to meet student needs, it is evident 
that a complex problem is involved. A broad interpretation of needs 
would involve concern for almost every department of the school. 
Some communities have cast aside tradition in an attempt to improve 
the educational experience for young people. A number of systems 
have purchased camp sites and operate school camps as a part of the 
regular program. Other communities have developed an extensive 
program for recreation. Youth centers now may be found in many 
cities as a part of the municipal program, and some schools have de- 
veloped such centers through the use of school tax funds. 

The needs of youth vary from community to community and may 
change from Bie year to the next. With the research now being car- 
tied on in such areas as juvenile delinquency, home and family re- 
lationships, and similar topics, further educational measures may be 
indicated. The school principal must remain aware of the problem 
and be willing to change the status quo when such change is bene- 
ficial to young people. 
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18. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


Today no school building with more than one classroom would 
be considered complete without an administrative office. The size 
and layout of the office would depend on various factors. For ex- 
ample, the enrollment to be accommodated, the organization of the 
school, the functionaries to be housed in the office, and the services 
to be provided would determine the need for office space and the 
office layout. 

But schools with more than a single classroom have not always had 
offices, In fact, there was little need for office space in such schools 
since the administrative head was invariably a teacher and not an 
administrative officer. Such acts of administration as were performed 
were considered incidental to the primary duty of instruction. The 
transfer and promotion of students from one school to another was 
cared for by the school committee or board of education as was also 

e prescription of curriculum content, the selection of textbooks, 
and the purchase of equipment and supplies. The headmaster, who 
‘pproximated in certain respects the principal of today, was only 
minor administrative officer whose chief duty after instruction oe 
the maintenance of order and discipline in the school building an 
on the grounds, 

It is apparent that such an official had li ae 
Callers came to the headmaster’s classroom. If waste space existe 
about the building it might have been utilized by the master as i 
private room or a place for his coat and hat and the few persona 
longings not needed in the classroom. 


ORIGIN OF THE SCHOOL OFFICE X s 
The grading of town and city schools brought groate DEn wa 
one and two-room schools in urban communities began to gie a 
to centra] buildings of eight to twelve rooms, with = pe it 
ĉach room. Even in cities which had appointed AS Se fa 
Was necessary to clothe the head teacher of these schools with m 
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gerial power to be used at the discretion of the superintendent. Some 
release from teaching time for the performance of managerial func- 
tions gradually took place, with the result that space other than that 
used as classroom was needed by the head teacher. The waste space 
formerly utilized for storing personal belongings now assumed a 
new role in the local school. It tended to become a clearing room 
for the internal affairs of the school, A desk and chairs were added 
and perhaps a table and bookcase to facilitate managerial work. 
Soon the space took on the characteristics of an office which served 
as a contact room for school and community. 

The original conception of the local school office and the office 
duties of the head teacher or principal, as the official was soon to be 
called, developed slowly. Not until schools became large, and the 
official status of the principal underwent a decided change, did the 
school office become a significant part of the layout of the school. 
As the principal acquired professional status, the office took on new 
importance. Today, the school office is generally regarded as a func- 
tional unit of the modern school, 

The office functions of the school principal are conditioned by 
many influences. Most important of these are (1) limitations or ad- 
vantages of office facilities available, (2) the traditions of the local 
school system, (8) the instructions of the central office, (4) the school 
laws of the state, (5) the rules and regulations of the board of educa- 
tion, (6) the regulations of the state department of public instruction, 
and (7) the requirements of standardizing associations, 


OFFICE FACILITIES 

The office facilities available in an elementary or secondary pe 
vary according to the age of the local building. Structures complete 
prior to 1900 are generally found to be inadequate in office facilities 
unless the building has undergone reconstruction in recent years for 
the purpose of adapting the internal layout of the building to the 
needs of the educational program. In these older buildings the prin- 
cipal’s office is usually small and inconveniently located. 

The rapid increase in the size of local schools in city systems sinc? 
1900, and the resulting development of auxiliary services and can 
in the status of the school principal from a head teacher to a és 
sponsible administative and supervisory officer, have greatly altere 
the needs for office facilities. Now office space is needed not only o 
the principal but also for the school physician and nurse, the visiting 
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teacher, assistants to the principal, and the secretarial staff required 
to carry on school functions previously either neglected or per- 
formed by teachers at the expense of teaching duties. 

From the officeless schools of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century to the well-planned offices in the most modern schools of 
today is a long journey in educational history—a journey that can be 
traced by a slow but gradual development in the location of the 
space in the school building, and in the general layout of the office 
space provided. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE 

Evidences of the development pointed out in the foregoing para- 
graph can be found in any city system that has school buildings 
ranging in age from the 1880's to the present time. An example 
drawn from the city of Chicago will suffice. A study of the space 
facilities provided in elementary school buildings constructed in this 
city during the three twenty-year periods, namely, 1878-1897, 1898- 
1917, and 1918-1987, shows that in the first period only half of the 
buildings had offices, whereas in the second and third periods all 
schools were provided with office facilities. The floor area given over 
to office purposes in the first period averaged only 355 square feet; in 
the second period it averaged 706 square feet, while in the third pe- 
riod it was 907 square feet. Because of the greater size of high school 
buildings and the greater need for office services occasioned by 
departmental organization, the allotment of space for office purposes 
inhigh schools was somewhat greater than in the elementary schools, 
although not proportionately so. 

During the closing years of the nineteenth and the opening years 


of the twentieth centuries the school office was usually located in 


some odd space. It was not uncommon in elementary schools during 
ding, A decade or two 


the 1880’s to have the office on the stair lan 
later the office was placed over the main entrance a few steps above 
the level of the first-floor corridor. Such offices, usually about 17 by 
25 feet, are entirely too small to provide for the functions now Cat- 
tied on in modern school offices. P 
Studies of the plans of school buildings show that until ee 
years neither the designers nor the administrators responsible or 
the planning of buildings have had an adequate conception of the 
J ‘li “ah “Utilizati 5 i ilding Plans of Elementary- 
School P- Mingensnit ee nT” SoA master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1987, p- 93. 
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mportance of office facilities in the administration of local schools. 
The office suite, even in many schools, consists only of a reception 
room, storage space, and general office. In some of the better-planned 
offices a private room is provided for the principal and a workroom 
for the clerk. The idea of centralizing all administrative functions 
in an office suite as a means of increasing administrative efficiency 
has not yet been fully recognized. Unfortunately, the plans of mod- 
em school buildings all too frequently reveal that the planners have 
provided for many of the functionaries in administration largely 
through the utilization of odd space. 

Recognition of Need for Adequate Office Space. The efforts of 
state legislatures to prevent waste of public money on inferior and 
unsuitable school construction have led to the adoption of laws re- 
quiring approval by state departments of education for local building 
lans. Such legislation has resulted in the issuance of handbooks by 
school officers for the guidance of local administrative officers in the 
preparation of building plans. An example of such a handbook is 
the bulletin of the Missouri Department of Education.” This bulletin 
presents standards for school buildings of different types including 
the functional character of the various units. Among the units con- 
sidered is the school office, sample plan of which is given for the 
administrative suite of small or moderate size secondary schools 
Figure 9). 

From this plan’ it is apparent that the personnel of the State De- 
artment of Education in Missouri at the time the bulletin referred 
to was published had an advanced conception of office administra- 
tion. To them the office was first of all a contact room between the 
school and the outside world. This is evidenced by provisions for a 
Waiting or reception room for callers. Second, the office was recog- 
hued as a special place for the principal where he could a 
Visitors privately or engage in study. Third, the office was conceive : 
3S a place for storing records and reports as well as other materials 
“sential to the operation of the school. Fourth, the office was 
Planned as a place for work, where principal, clerk, or canner 
could be supplied with the equipment needed in the preparation of 
Materials for administrative or instructional use. The counter is use 


2 
Mis: Ws Carpenter, Schoolhouse Planning and Co 


s Outi: State Department of Education, 1946. 
Ibid., p, 64, 


nstruction. Jefferson City, 
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to separate the waiting room and the office of the secretary. The 
counter is utilized as filing space for forms and records, and the 
waiting room as the clearing house of the school. The waiting room 
contains a master clock, bulletin board, mail boxes for the teachers, 
public telephone, and seats for callers, 

An examination of the available published plans of modern school 
buildings drawn for school systems throughout the country shows 
that conception of office layouts just discussed is in advance of those 
in use in the majority of towns and cities. All too frequently an out- 
moded conception of office functions seems to prevail. Whether the 
responsibility for this conception is chargeable to the superintend- 
ents of schools, to the designing architects, or to economic factors 
is difficult to determine. At least, the conventional types of office in 
use in many school systems are open to serious criticism with respect 
both to adequacy and to architectural plan. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUITE 

Authors of texts on school administration have given considerable 
attention to the functional character of administrative offices at all 
levels. These authors show that the single-room conception of the 
administrative office is no longer adequate and that efficiency in 
administration requires the centralization of administrative func- 
tions. The modern office in large elementary and secondary schools 
requires (1) a general room for the reception of callers, (2) office 
space for a clerk or staff of clerks separated from the public room 
by a counter or barrier to provide a degree of privacy for the work 
to be carried on, (8) a private office for the principal for conference 
and study, (4) fireproof storage space for important records, (5) a 
storage room for office supplies, (6) toilet facilities and wardrobe, 
(7) workroom for the housing and use of duplicating devices, (8) 
storeroom for educational supplies, if free supplies are ie 
pupils, (9) offices for vice principal, counselor for boys and girls, vis 
ing teachers, physician, nurse, pupils’ emergency room and other 
services under central office control, and (10) teachers’ conference 
room. b 

Since the office is the public room of the school, it should r 
readily accessible to callers. It must also be so organized P f 
arranged that the first reaction of callers is favorable. A ee 
number of comfortable chairs, attractive prints or pictures suitable 
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for a school, and a table on which may be displayed in orderly 
fashion such materials as the school yearbook, the latest copy of the 
school newspaper, neatly bound mimeographed units of work, or 
books written by the faculty cannot fail to win respect from the 
waiting caller. Inasmuch as many visitors never see any part of the 
office except the reception room, it is essential that their impression 
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sistants, if he has any, have a requirement in addition to accessibility, 
namely, privacy. Here the administrative officer carries on both 
study and conference with pupils, teachers, and patrons. The desk 
should be arranged in orderly fashion, the walls decorated attrac- 
tively, the floor covered appropriately, and art objects placed so as 
to make a favorable impression on visitors. Privacy, however, does 
not necessarily mean invisibility. School administration is public 
business; some writers advocate that the partitions of private 
school offices should be of clear glass so that administrative offices 
are clearly visible from any part of the office at all times. 

The centralization of office functions in a properly equipped ad- 
ministrative suite makes for speed in the transaction of school busi- 
ness, eliminates waste in the duplication of records and clerical serv- 
ice, facilities co-operation among administrative functionaries, and 
increases generally the administrative efficiency of the entire staff, 
Little imagination is required to see the advantages of centraliza- 
tion as illustrated in the office layout of the East Side Elementary 
School of Moline, Illinois (Figure 10), the Washington Junior High 
School in Long Beach, California (Figure 11), or the West Aurora 
Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois (Figure 12), in contrast with 
decentralized arrangements in the schools of the past in which ad- 


ministrative functionaries were housed wherever space was avail- 
able. 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE SPACE 

The efficiency of the principal in office administration is condi- 
tioned to a considerable extent by the general layout of office spita 
Office duties are of such character that not all types can be car ried 
on with equal degrees of efficiency under the same conditions. It is 
therefore important that office conditions be provided suitable to the 
functions that must be carried on. For example, the office as a work- 
room or place for conferences is unsatisfactory if it does not provide 
space that is both private and free from confusion. If the office is a 
serve as a clearing house for the school it must have space readily 
accessible for the transaction of routine business. This space mus t 
have two characteristics: (1) it must contain the records needed F 
the transaction of school business easily accessible to the person te 
charge and (2) it must provide for the accommodation of persons W20 
may be required to wait some length of time while securing te 
service desired. Either two rooms must be provided for the two 
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purposes specified or, if only a single room is available, it should be 
divided with a counter which separates the records and the person 
in charge from the public space. Other private space adjacent to the 
general office should be provided if functionaries, such as the assist- 
ant principal, dean of girls, counselor of boys, health officers, and 
clerical staff are utilized in office work. 

Influence of Available Space on Organization. In the older school 
buildings which provided only a small allotment of space for office 
purposes, the development of office functions has necessitated the 
utilization of whatever space is available throughout the building. 
Insome schools a classroom adjacent to the office may be remodeled 
so as to provide an office suite. In other buildings, widely scattered 
space may have to be used for the office functions. 

To illustrate, the office of the principal and the reception room 
may be located on the ground floor near the main entrance, the 
workroom for the clerks in an improvised space in the basement, the 
office of the health officers in adequate space on the second floor, 
the storeroom for supplies in space formerly used as quarters for the 
janitor, and the office of the dean of girls in a vacated cloak room 
on the third floor, Such scattered office facilities necessitate the 
multiplication of records, involve difficulties in supervision, en- 
courage loitering and disturbances on the part of pupils, make for 
lack of co-ordination and co-operation of administrative personnel, 
and generally conduce toward waste and inefficiency. On the con- 
trary, in the newer schools in which adequate office space has been 
Provided for all administrative functions and functionaries en suite, 
office administration is greatly facilitated. 

From the description just given it should b A 
office functions in any given school are influenced by the space avati- 
able for office purposes. The functions are still further influenced py 
the way the office space is planned. If the principal ee 
ants are required to perform their duties under space cn ee 
they may yield to the difficulties of their surroundings and become 
adjusted to low standards of efficiency. But if space AA T a f 
avorable to the performance of office duties, then the standards 0 
ficiency should be materially increased. 

E aration of Office Nt The effectiveness of a school 
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should be systematic and well-organized so that time is not wasted 
i filing material or in locating filed material. 

A number of methods of filing are satisfactory. In inary systems 
the central office indicates general procedure. Where the principal 
has discretion, the following system will generally prove satisfactory, 
A set of alphabetical guides is secured as the basis. Behind these are 
placed folders for the major categories under which material is to 
be filed. What these categories will be in an individual school cannot 
be stated exactly, but the following are suggestive: 


Bulletins (Official) 

Correspondence (General A to Z) 
Curriculum (Mathematics, English, Social Studies, and so forth) 
Invoices 

Requisitions 

Reports to Superintendent 
Principal’s Annual Report 
Extracurriculum Finances 
Principal’s Personal Correspondence 
Regional Accrediting Agency 

State Department of Education 


Two folders which will enable a principal to keep his desk clear 
and to increase his efficiency are: 


Unfinished Business (Immediate) 
Unfinished Business (Deferred) 


Whether the latter items should be kept in the office files or on the 
principal's desk depends on the size of the school as well as the 
facilities for filing. : 

In addition, it is essential to have one or more files, depending oR 
the enrollment of the school, in which are folders for each individual 
pupil containing anecdotal records, test booklets, reports ue the 
home, and other pertinent materials. Collecting such information as 
a regular administrative procedure makes material for preliminary 
case studies available for the use of the principal or his administra- 
tive assistants when needed. 


OFFICE DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS t 
Legal Duties of Principals. The office duties of principals we 
greatly affected by legal enactments, since not more than ha 
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the states have statutes bearing on the duties of school principals. 
The states that have made the duties of principals a subject for 
legislation have restricted enactments very largely to the responsi- 
bilities of principals for keeping children in school. Only about a 
third of the states have passed laws bearing on the administrative 
duties of principals. 

Examination of these laws shows that approximately half of the 
duties prescribed could be performed as well by a clerk as by the 
principal. At best, most of the duties would require little more than 
general supervision on the part of the principal. Yet, the duties that 
are prescribed in the law may take on an exaggerated importance 
in the minds of some principals, prompting them to do the work 
personally rather than to delegate it to clerical assistants or to other 
members of the local school staff. The fact that the principal is re- 
quired by law to hold fire drills at stated intervals or to raise the 
flag over the school premises each day does not mean that these acts 
must be personally performed by the principal. He must, of course, 
accept responsibility for them, but the responsibility can be dis- 
charged through general supervision as well as personally directed. 
It is only when school laws are literally observed that the office 
duties of principals are greatly influenced by the functions pre- 
scribed. 5 

Duties Prescribed by Instructions from Superior Administrative 
Officers. In city systems in which there are several local schools, 
instructions are issued to principals from the central office at ape 
Jent intervals. These instructions may greatly influence office duties, 
For example, the instructions may call for specific reports within a 
given period of time. As a result the principal may have to spend 
much of his time on office work during the period indicated in order 
to complete the reports. Other instructions may define a ee 
to be followed in the performance of certain duties, such as ri 
of the school telephone, methods of reporting student ae ste 
Procedures in requisitioning supplies not included on approve 2 7 
and the like. In the course of a year such instructions ay A ‘6 
late to the point where much of the office time of the ate on 
8 Consumed in carrying out requirements of the age o: Paa 

Itis apparent that in city systems where the central ; n of n 
a vigorous leadership in the administration of local scho an 
Principals tend to become office intermediaries between their sc 
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and the central office. Their office duties are largely prescribed, and 
little opportunity is allowed for the exercise of initiative in the uses 
to be made of office time. The individual principal, to be regarded 
as efficient in such school systems, must know the instructions of the 
central administration and must organize his office duties so that the 
instructions may be carried out in accordance with the directions 
given. The prompt compliance with central-office directions is con- 
sidered so important in some school systems that codification has 
been resorted to as a means of aiding principals in the performance 
of their office duties. In systems in which codification of central 
administrative instructions has not been attempted but in which 
such instructions are numerous, individual principals have resorted 
to codification as a means of insuring efficient performance of cen- 
tral-office requirements. It is evident that in school systems so or- 
ganized and administered, the office duties of local principals are 
conditioned largely by the instructions issued by the central ad- 
ministrative office. 

Many school systems regard the local principal as the responsible 
head of his school and, therefore, allow him great latitude in the 
organization of his office. Instructions issued from the central office 
are general in character, the specific methods of performance being 
left largely to the judgment of the principal. In such systems the 
office duties of the school principal are not specifically determined 
by central-office instructions but by the initiative and ingenuity of 
the principal himself. , 

Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education Regarding Duties 
of School Principals. Since the laws of approximately half of the 
states are silent with respect to the school principal, legal statement 
of his duties must be sought in the rules and regulations of loc 
governing bodies. These rules and regulations often take on great 
significance in the organization of the principal’s work and exert a 
powerful influence on the way he uses his time. f 

Analysis of the official rules and regulations adopted by boards 0 
education for the control of schools in’ urban school systems shows 
that the duties of the principal have been a subject of regulation by 
most boards of education. Such regulations can be classified ante 
five general divisions in order of frequency: administrative, clerical, 
Supervisory, teaching, and miscellaneous. Only a few are cons 
to all schools. Over half of the regulations adopted for the guidance 
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of principals in 150 cities pertain to administrative duties. Clerical 
duties, next in order of frequency, are prescribed in about half the 
number of regulations that prescribe administrative duties. Super- 
visory, teaching, and miscellaneous functions in the order mentioned 
are required by regulations only one-eighth as frequently as are the 
administrative and clerical. Inasmuch as the administrative practices 
of principals are influenced more by regulations of general scope 
than by those of occasional mention, a list of the 15 regulations of 
greatest frequency is presented for examination in Table 1. 

It is apparent from the regulations listed in Table 1 that the 
boards of education in the 150 cities studied emphasized the per- 
formance of managerial and clerical duties by principals. In fact, 
only two of the 15 duties specified, namely, “Responsibility for classi- 
fications and promotions,” and “Counsel and aid teachers,” fail to 
come under the head of managerial or clerical duties. The types of 
duties emphasized in the regulations tend to make the principal 
alert to problems of routine work which center around the adminis- 
trative office. Probably the conclusion is warranted that the regu- 
lations of boards of education virtually compel the principal to 
become an efficient office manager who safeguards the building, 


Table 1 
Duties or PRINCIPALS SPECIFIED 50 TIMES OR More IN 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF BoARDS OF EDUCATION 
in 150 Cries 


Number of 
Cities 
Duty Specifying Percentage 

ope charge of ‘buildings, grounds, and equipment w ; A 

re drills .... J i 
Suspend pupils `. 89 503 
ae and inflict corporal punishment s Hia 
“quisition books and supplies . Bo 
a and report suspensions . ai 446 
“orce rules and regulations 43.8 

Direct and 8 65 { 
63 42.0 
60 40.0 
60 40.0 
59 39.3 
57 88.0 
51 34.0 


50 33.3 
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maintains order, holds fire drills, requisitions supplies, keeps school 
records, and makes reports, instead of inspiring him to become the 
professional leader and director of his school. 

Obviously, the principal must resist the temptation to yield to the 
regulations of his board of education or become a routine office man 
and diligent clerk. To yield is to invite certain professional deteriora- 
tion. The remedy for the situation lies in the subordination of general 
staff office duties to important professional responsibilities. General 
managerial and clerical duties must not be neglected; rather the 
office work must be so organized that the principal can find time to 
perform professional duties, which if neglected will result in a 
serious loss to the school. Happily, forward-looking boards of edu- 
cation now grant broad administrative and supervisory powers to 
principals rather than prescribe clerical tasks for them in detail, as 
was once the general policy. ? 

Regulations of State Agencies Affecting the Duties of School Princi- 
pals. The prescriptions of the state board of education, the commis- 
sioner of education, the board of health, and the fire department 
may directly affect the office duties of the school principal, since the 
decisions of state officials have virtually the force of law. Responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of such prescriptions generally rests di- 
rectly on the central office in town and city systems rather than on 
the principal of the local school. In such matters the principal be- 
comes the responsible agent of the central office. He reports to the 
central office, which in turn reports to the state authority. } 

In states where specific regulations have been adopted for P 
cipals, the emphasis, unfortunately, is almost exclusively on routine 
administrative and clerical duties. Thus, the principal, when sub- 
jected to such control, finds himself still further enmeshed in the 
web of office responsibilities. His problem is to see that the duties 
specified are performed, but not to consider them a mandate for 
personal performance. 

Requirements of Standardizing Associations Affecting Duties of 
School Principals. Elementary school principals are not subject to 
the regulations of standardizing associations to the same extent as 
secondary school principals, although forces are operating in ee 
direction of developing standards for elementary schools. Principals 
of secondary schools, especially in the larger towns and cities, oe 
find it difficult to meet the requirements of standardizing assoc! 
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tions. Annual reports must be made to the accrediting authorities. 
Deviations from standards become a regular source of worry, and 
problems of averting consequences constantly call for solution. For 
example, it is not always easy to meet the requirement of pupil- 
teacher ratio expected of accredited schools. To maintain accredited 
status is an important objective that may dominate the attention of 
the principal from year to year in school systems which are in 
financial distress, or in which enlightened public opinion has not 
been marshaled in support of the schools. As a result some’ princi- 
pals find that the requirements of accrediting associations make heavy 
lemands on their time, preventing them from giving greater atten- 
tion to important problems in the administration and supervision of 
their schools. 

The requirements of the accrediting associations thus become an- 
other influence in concentration of circumstances that tends to make 
the school principal a slave to office duties. How to relieve the prin- 
cipal of the burden of such responsibilities has also become a prob- 
lem of accrediting associations in recent years. The American Coun- 
cil on Education* has developed evaluation criteria for use in high 
school inspection and has made available for principals a number of 
measuring instruments for use in continuous self-appraisal. These in- 
struments provide for a variety of evaluations, which though they re- 
quire more time to use than the quantitative criteria which pr eceded 
them, are much to be preferred in that the new criteria Pee 
what level on a percentile scale a school is located. They thus be- 


Come accounted for by principals. 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE FOR 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 

The Operation of the influences discussed in this chapter tends 
both to restrict the principal in his office practices and to ee: 
him to make creative departures. Although improvement en 
depends upon the principal himself, nevertheless it is greatly aci : 
tated by factors such as (1) the time allowed for acme 
(2) the number of administrative assistants provided, (3) the ¢ a: 
sistance furnished, (4) the organization of the office space heal 
able, (5) the office equipment provided, and (6) the conception 0 
ndards. 


l Sta 
i Evaluative Criteria, A Cooperative Study of Secondary Schoo 
ashington, D.C.: The Council. 1950. 
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principal of the place of office work in his total program of duties. 
But the mere existence of any or all of these factors in a given 
school does not necessarily mean that efficient office practices will - 
be employed. Effective organization and appropriate utilization of 
the factors available in a school are essential to efficient office ad- 
ministration. 

A modern school office of the centralized type is an important 
step in the direction of efficient school administration, but as indi- 
cated above does not necessarily insure administrative efficiency. 
The functionaries who engage in administrative work must be 
properly organized and their activities coordinated, if facilities are 
to be wisely used. The functions of administration in a given school 
must be clearly conceived by the school head, the responsibilities of 
the personnel must be defined, and the relations among functionaries 
must be understood. In the accomplishment of administrative results 
the modern administrative office and its facilities can make an im- 
portant contribution to school efficiency, but the office and its or- 
ganization must never be made an end. Generally speaking, a well- 
conceived office should signify a well-administered school, but, un- 
less the organization set-up results in the emancipation of the 
principal from routine administration and petty details and the use 
of his time for responsibilities of major concern to his school, the 
administrative office fails to exercise proper influence, regardless of 
what its layout or equipment may be. 

Time Available for Office Administration. In many school systems 
the principal is still regarded as a head teacher who assumes Te- 
sponsibility merely for the general control of his school. The jg 
pal in such schools has little, if any, time for supervision, and utilizes 
only extra-teaching hours for office duties. Needless to say, little is 
expected in the way of efficient office practices of principals who 
devote all or most of the school day to teaching. In schools so 
organized and administered there is no need for elaborate office 
facilities. A filing case, a typewriter, a bookcase, a table or desk, 
and a telephone may well constitute the total. However, even in 
such school offices the principal can use his time and facilities more 
effectively if he follows the canons of good usage that are describe 
in this chapter. 

Freedom of Principal from Teaching, The tendency in city SF 
tems where local schools of considerable size have been provide 
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isto relieve the principal from teaching and to expect him to devote 
considerable time to the performance of office functions, such as 
(1) interviewing pupils, parents, teachers, and other callers: (2) col- 
lecting and filing information regarding pupils, teachers, and physi- 
cal facilities of his school; (3) compiling records and preparing re- 
ports called for by the central office or required in the professional 
study of his problems; (4) servicing the pupils in the way of supply- 
ing pertinent information, giving advisement, and effecting adjust- 
ments; and (5) maintaining contacts between school and community 
by means of telephone, letters, and periodic reports. 

The performance of the functions just enumerated requires the 
systematic use of office time. Many principals have met the issue 
through the establishment of definite hours for office work, including 
specified office hours for interviewing pupils, teachers, parents, and 
visitors. The evidence available indicates that principals as a group 
still have great improvement to make in the systematic use of office 
time, 

Office Hours. The average supervising principal in an elementary 
school spends between eight and nine hours a day at school, Eight- 
een per cent spend less than eight hours; 49 per cent, nine to ten; 
and 4 per cent, ten hours or more. Principals in cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation and over spend less time than principals in cities below 50,000. 
Principals in places below 5,000 population require on the average 
more than ten hours daily in order to accomplish their work. ee 
ing principals as a group reported a median of 8.86 hours per ae 
Supervising principals spend 29.3 per cent of their school day in 2 
Performance of administrative duties; 15.1 per cent, m clerical du- 
ties; and 5.1 per cent, in miscellaneous activities. Most of these 
duties are normally performed in the school office.’ i eR 

In a study of office practices in several hundred high schools, i 
Was found that three fourths of the principals arrived about 8: a 
and that about the same percentage left at approximately 5: ak 

e median day is usually nine hours, including lunch. T Pinata 
Practice of high school principals is to spend four an in Ma 
Work, although the size of the school and the number of a j A A 
tive assistants woul d, of course, influence this practice materially. 


ent of Elementary-School Prin- 


5 Nati 
el Edenton, Asani Dora wenty-Seventh Yearbook (Sep- 


cipals, The Elemen incipalshi; 
i Elementary School Principats™p; 
tember 1948), pp. 85-95. 
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considerable number of principals maintain regular office hours for 
pupils, patrons, and teachers, although many do not. 

It is impossible for a principal to be more than an office manager 
or high-priced clerk if casual callers may see him at any time he 
happens to be in the office. Time for planning and study must be 
provided in the principal’s private office. Likewise, the principal 
must free himself from office routine so that he may spend time in 
observing the instruction in the school with the view to improving 
it. It cannot be recommended too strongly that the principal should 
announce and keep office hours. How much time should be devoted 
to such hours will depend on the size of the school, the number of 
administrative assistants furnished the principal, and his philosophy 
of the proper methods of improving instruction. 

Administrative Assistants. Study of office practices of school prin- 
cipals reveals a rather wide distribution of office duties among other 
personnel. The principal frequently assigns to members of the teach- 
ing staff administrative responsibilities which are performed out- 
side regular school hours or during time taken from teaching. These 
persons receive compensation for teaching and not for administra- 
tion, but a portion of the time is used for administration on the 
ground that all the duties of an administrative character cannot be 
performed by the principal. 

Most high school principals make considerable use of teaching 
and nonteaching assistants in the performance of office duties. Com- 
mittees of teachers with special functions assigned are frequently 
appointed by principals to assist in the administration of the school. 
Special assistants, such as the assistant principal, assistant to ‘the 
principal, dean of girls, counselor for boys, director of extracurmet 
lar activities, and department chairmen or heads, are found in in- 
creasing numbers in modern secondary schools. Both chairmen an 
members of committees as well as the special functionaries are fre- 
quently excused from teaching to perform administrative ae 
ments. On the basis of the total time utilized in the performance 0 
administrative duties by the various members of teaching and non; 
teaching employees it is found that the assistance thus provided ¥ 
office administration may range in many schools from the equivalen 
of one to as many as five full-time employees. : 

In elementary schools fewer functionaries of the non-teaching 
classification are found. In large urban school systems visiting 
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teachers and school nurses are utilized to a greater extent than in 
small school systems. The principals of elementary schools gener- 
ally receive more assistance from central-office supervisory per- 
sonnel than do principals of secondary schools. The tendency in 
good elementary schools is for the principal to utilize his staf mem- 
bers either through committee assignments or as resource assistants 
in the efficient organization and management of the school, 

Responsibilities of Professional Assistants. The number of profes- 
sional assistants available varies with the size of the school and 
the educational philosophy of the administration. The most fre- 
quent aide is the assistant principal, who is often a woman when 
the principal is a man. In such cases the assistant may also serve as 
dean of girls. When the assistant is a man he may also serve as 
counselor for boys or as general personnel adviser for the entire 
student body. 

In many secondary schools it has been found desirable and ef- 
fective to centralize, in the hands of a competent clerk who is 
under the close supervision of an assistant principal, the attendance 
accounting and readmission of pupils to class after absence. Such 
a practice is desirable in schools which provide sufficient adminis- 
trative assistants, since it insures consistency in dealing with all 
cases, which is impossible if the matter is decentralized in home- 
tooms. It enables one office to spot the laggards and truants and 
deal with them quickly. It also enables the central office to know 
immediately, if it is necessary, whether or not a particular student 
is in school. The collection of absence slips from each classroom 
each hour ang tabulating the absences on a master chart in a sanpo 
of 1,500 pupils ordinarily requires not more than half the time o 
one clerk and much less time of the assistant principal. ; 

If there is more than one professional administrative assistant, 
work must be allocated. To one may be assigned the duty of ps 
Paring the social calendar, issuing a guidance bulletin to enabie 
students to choose wisely their extracurricular activities, and serv- 
ing as sponsor of the student council. If there is a director of ee 
Curricular activities—and the position is on the increase in secondary 
‘chools—these duties are delegated to him. 

Many larger schools, both elementary an 
Administrative handbooks which delineate th 
tionaries who are charged with administrative respo! 


d secondary, prepare 
e duties of all func- 
nsibilities. 
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These handbooks represent a forward step in the organization of 
the work of the school principal, provide great assistance to the 
teaching staff in establishing proper relationships with personnel 
charged with administrative functions, and make possible the 
elimination of waste frequently resulting from uncertainty and lack 
of organization. 

Counseling Service. In small secondary schools, and in elementary 
schools, counseling is integrated with administration and teaching. 
In larger secondary schools the task of advising girls is often as- 
signed to a dean of girls and that of advising boys to a dean of 
boys. However, many schools substitute a general counselor or 
counselors for the deans. Some administrative duties may be allo- 
cated to the counselors in accordance with their fitness. Ordinarily 
these assistants teach part time in addition to counseling. One dif- 
ficulty is involved. Many persons feel that counselors should have 
no administrative functions lest their effectiveness be lessened as 
counselors of youth. Yet in many schools it has been found prac- 
tical to combine both administrative duties and counseling in one 
individual without loss. And in small schools this condition must 
continue to prevail. 

Clerical Assistants. In addition to the administrative assistants 
specified in the foregoing section many principals have either part- 
time or full-time clerks. In secondary schools the secretary or clerk 
is regarded as an indispensable assistant. The principal can usually 
secure as many clerical assistants as he can justify by the clerical 
needs of his school. ; 

A study of the assistants found in 1,413 elementary schools with 
Supervising principals was reported in the Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals.* It ie 
found that 19 per cent of these schools had assistant principals, 4 
per cent had full-time clerks, and only 18 per cent had part-time 
clerks. Thirty-five per cent of the schools had no secretarial service: 
The types of office duties usually assigned to clerks by the elemen- 
tary-school principals are indicated in Table 2. Peet 

The data reported in the study cited show that the school pinoki 
has found it necessary to draw upon staff members and clerks for as 
sistance in carrying on the functions of his office. The assistance thus 


6 The Elementary School Principalship, op. cit., pp. 58-60. 
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acquired should enable the principal to emancipate himself from 
certain types of office duties, which, if performed by the principal 
personally, may prove to be costly to the school system and may pre- 
vent his performance of other duties of greater importance to the 
school. The efficient utilization of the assistants available thus be- 
comes an important problem to the school principal in administrative 
engineering. He must justify the uses made of these assistants not 
only by the duties which he assigns to each of them but also by the 
way he utilizes, personally, the time released from office routine as 
a result of their assistance. 


Table 2 


Most Important Duties AssicNep To Crenxs BY 614 
SUPERVISING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1, Supplies, books, and stock room . 

2. Reports sncconnadebnreae 

8. Telephone s.is 

4, Typing and stenographie wor 

5. Records 

6. Attendance 

7. Correspondence 

8. Mimeographing ..... 40 
9. General office and cleri 36 
10, Filing mase 
ll. Banking 33 

» Banking 31 
12. Messenger 

ge 27 

13 r 

. Enrollment .. 24 
14. Milk program 17 
15. Reception of callers and paren 16 
16. Library work 10 
17. Bells 10 
18. Cafeteria 9 
19, First-aid tree 8 


20. Summaries and tabulations ... 


Allocating Duties to Clerks. In seconda 
Mon practice to furnish one clerk for each 500 enrollm 
fraction of that number, but in no case, except in the T 
schools, should there be less than one. In elementary schools wit 


enrollments under 200 pupils, part-time clerks are s R a 
P : ools. Schools en- 
cent and full-time clerks in 18 per cent of the euch lees 


tolling 1,000 or more pupil ide one or more 
A pupils provi e : 
*pproximately 85 per cent of the schools and part-time E and 
Per cent of the schools, Schools with enrollments between 


ry schools it is quite com- 
ent, or major 
very smallest 
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599 have part- or full-time clerks in 55 per cent and between 600 and 
999 in 80 per cent of the schools,” 

In schools which have more than one clerk it is necessary to allo- 
cate duties, Very frequently the clerk who answers the telephone also 
acts as receptionist, furnishes information to visitors, directs callers 
to the proper administrative officer, keeps a register of visitors, and 
adjusts minor administrative matters. She may also keep the perma- 
nent student records, since this is a matter which can be performed 
intermittently without great loss of efficiency. In other schools the in- 
formation clerk may do stenographic work or she may keep the at- 
tendance records. This practice has much to recommend it in that it 
may be interrupted without great loss of efficiency. In large schoo's, 
however, it will be necessary to assign a separate clerk to care for at- 
tendance if the procedure is centralized or else the responsibility for 
attendance can be'assigned to an assistant principal or a special sec- 
retary. 

If the principal believes in the businesslike administration of ex- 
tracurricular finances (discussed in a separate chapter), he will as- 
sign the responsibility to a clerk, perhaps even better to his secretary, 
who should be bonded. She will pay all bills, see that organizations 
keep proper accounts and stay within their respective budgets, see 
that organizations follow proper requisitioning procedure in pur- 
chasing, and make periodic reports to the principal. The advantage 
of having the principal's secretary care for this important task is her 
accessibility to the chief administrative officer. The principal's secre- 
tary should be competent to compile reports from official records. 
Usually she also serves as an office manager in distributing work to 
the other clerks, in checking on its accuracy, and in keeping the 
principal informed of conditions among the nonprofessional em- 
ployees, of which he should be aware. 

In medium and large schools the designation of a clerk as secretaty 
to the faculty to write professional letters, cut stencils and prepare 
duplicated material for teaching purposes, and, perhaps, prepare e 
daily bulletin and the weekly calendar has proved desirable. Pon 
far office duties should be divided depends on the size of the clerica 
staff provided and its special abilities. 


Handling Callers. There are times, of course, when callers must 


1 Ibid., p. 59. 
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be allowed unlimited time, but such cases are rare. Far more gen- 
erally the principal must face the alternative of wasting time or of 
finding means to dismiss callers quickly but without offense. If regu- 
lar office hours are maintained and several persons are scheduled, it 
isa simple matter for the secretary to remind the principal that “Mr. 
Adams, who has a 4:30 appointment, is waiting.” When there are no 
other callers it is usually effective to summarize what has been dis- 
cussed and to inquire if there are other matters of pertinence. By 
being resourceful in politely moving people along, the principal 
saves time for his more important duties. To meet people graciously, 
to get at their problems quickly, and to render a satisfactory solution 
quickly is one of the marks of a competent executive. 

In every school it will be necessary to placate irate parents who 
have, or feel they have, an honest grievance. Such cases usually in- 
volye friction between students or between teacher and pupil. In 
each serious case it is well to listen carefully, promise an investiga- 
tion, and later communicate with the family. Incidentally, a sympa- 
thetic clerk or secretary to whom an overwrought parent can un- 
burden herself frequently relieves the parent without committing 
the school administration. The principal then deals with a parent in 
a more normal mood. In dealing with the follow-up of such cases, it 
is important to stick to facts which have been checked for accuracy. 
If a teacher has been in the wrong, admit it. Teachers who have 
poor judgment do, unfortunately, secure positions at times, even 
though they seldom hold them long. To uphold such teachers un- 
dermines the morale of the school. Fortunately, few pupils, parents, 


or teachers will refuse to face facts that are accurate. After tempers 
lly be effected without difficulty. 


have cooled, reconciliation can usua i 

If the parent is unreasonable, argument is useless. It is better par 
miss courteously an abusive and irrational parent who will not face 
the facts—and to make sure that administrative superior officers are 
Provided with official information if the parent takes his case to 
higher authority. ENT 

f OFFICE EQUIPM i 

The modern school office requires modern equipment. a 
that save the time and labor of assistants and mechanical device 


i ; d whenever 
AR to facilitate administration should be T to efficient 
racti : i i ent is as € 5 
icable and possible. Such equip™ pace. Its use results in 


Administrat 
administration as is properly planned office s 
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the saving of time, in relieving the personnel of worry caused by 
petty details and reliance on guesswork. 

Utilization of Office Equipment. When the school principal was 
only a head teacher, the space used for an office required very little 
in the way of equipment; but, when he became a full-time adminis- 
trative and supervisory officer, the needs for office equipment were 
greatly increased. The efficient performance of numerous office 
functions requires the use of mechanical devices designed to save 
labor and to facilitate the output of office work. Such devices, if 
properly used, increase the personal efficiency of office functionaries. 

No categorical answer can be given to the question of what or 
how many labor-saving devices should be used in any given school 
office. The answer will depend on the size of the school and the scope 
of the principal's responsibilities. If he is a teaching principal, the 
answer will be quite different from that in a system in which he is re- 
garded as the responsible leader of an important educational insti- 
tution, : 

Certain time-saving devices, such as typewriter, desk calendar, 
rubber stamps, stapling machine, work organizer, and memorandum 
tickler are generally considered essential to a well organized office. 
In addition one or more duplicating machines are also regarded as 
necessary to efficient office operation and management. While all 
schools should have one or more public telephones, medium-sized 
and large schools generally employ some kind of intercommunication 
system or a public address system. Mechanical devices, such as dic- 
tating machines, cash registers, bookkeeping machines, computing 
machines, and the like, are used to increase office efficiency in most 
large schools, in many middle-sized schools, and in some small 
schools. A fireproof vault or safe either built as an integral part of 
the office or purchased as a piece of office equipment is a necessity 
for every school. For secondary schools a vault is preferred to a “af 
because of the need for greater space in housing school records an 
reports. y 

In general no matter what the size of the school, the principal 
should observe certain general procedures. The use of a “work orgat- 
izer” or desk file for filing flat papers is invaluable. A series of we 
lapping compartments which may be labeled and in which mato 
may be filed will improve the appearance of the desk and facilitate 
orderly procedures. The compartments of the work organizer may 
include “Correspondence for Immediate Answer,” “Deferred Cor- 
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respondence,” “Reports from Teachers,” “Suggestions for School Im- 
provement,” “Unfinished Work—Immediate,” “Unfinished Work— 
Deferred,” or other classifications which apply to a local school. The 
work organizer keeps the desk clear, increases the efficiency of the 
principal's office duties, and presents an orderly appearance to visi- 
tors. 

A memorandum tickler, kept by the principal or his clerk, pre- 
vents the overlooking of periodic or regularly recurring duties which 
must be performed by someone if the school is to function smoothly. 
A desk calendar for appointments is invaluable in all but the smallest 
schools. A calendar of school events, readily available, is a time 
saver for the busy principal. 

Some duplicating device is essential, Whether it should be a Mime- 
ograph or something less expensive will depend on the volume of 
work and the length of the average run. The newer duplicating de- 
vices which use liquid in place of the gelatin roll are rapid, economi- 
cal, and efficient. 


MODERN CONCEPTION OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 

The Principal’s Office as a Service Center. The final sta 
development of the principal's office is that of a service center for the 
school. This conception calls for a functional office suite and a type 
of school principal who visualizes the potential services to be ren- 
dered through the office to the school and its supporting community. 
Ten such services are discussed by the authors cited. AA 

Briefly stated, the office should serve as (1) the onn 
Center of the school, (2) a clearing house for the transaction of ae 
business, (3) a counseling center for teachers and students, $ Ji 
counseling center for school patrons, (5) a research division o e 
school for the collection, analysis, and evaluation of oe 
garding activities and results, (6) the repository of school recor S} 1 ) 
the planning center for solving school problems and for initiating 
school improvements, (8) a resource center for encouraging rae 
work, (9)a co-ordinating agency in cultivating wholesome school ie ; 
Community relations, and (10) the co-ordinating center of the schoo 
enterprise. 


Before this conception of the schoo 


ge in the 


| office is brought to fruition, 


SW. C. Reavis, P. R. Pierce, E. H. Stullken, and B. L. Smith, Administering 


-266. 
the Elementary School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, pp. 241 oi 
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many principals will no doubt haye to undergo considerable prepara- 
tion for democratic leadership. Many will have to realize that office 
organization and administration is not an end but only a means in the 
operation of an efficient school. The efficiency of the school depends 
on the quality of the learning in the individual classrooms. To the 
extent that the principal, through his office and office practices, fa- 
cilitates and promotes superior instruction and sound learning, he will 
justify the office layout discussed in this chapter and the expenses of 
office operation. 
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19. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The development of the office and the office functions of the prin- 
cipal has tended to centralize and to expand school records and re- 
ports, In the earlier schools in which principals were head teachers 
and building administrators, the responsibility for records rested 
largely with the individual teacher. In fact, few records were required 
outside of the class register of the teacher. The completion of the 
register at the end of a semester or school term was usually regarded 
as the teacher's report. The duty of the teaching principal was to keep 
his own register and to collect the registers of other teachers when 
requested by the superintendent or board of education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The release of the principal from teaching and his consequent as- 
sumption of managerial and supervisory duties led to the multiplica- 
tion of records and reports. The principal now was jointly responsible 
with the teachers for all the pupils of the school. Administrative forms 
designed to facilitate teacher communication with the principal werg 
devised, These forms then became matters of office record and the 
data contained in the forms not infrequently a subject for study and 
report. The earliest forms called for periodic reports on the atten - 
ance, punctuality, conduct, and class progress of pupils. These items 
of information were summarized by the principal for all the teachers 
of his school and reported to the central office. f 

Other forms were devised by individual principals as a means © 
collecting data needed in the administration of their schools. In city 
school systems administrative forms were frequently devised by the 
central office and distributed to the local principals. Such forms have 
generally been developed with the idea of facilitating the collect? 
of data needed in the preparation of reports. Few school systems can 
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devise all the forms needed by individual principals in routine ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the administrative forms in use in the 
local schools in a city system at any time consist of those common to 
all the schools and those developed by individual principals as needed 
instruments in carrying on administrative duties. 

Scope of Forms in Use. A study of the administrative forms in use 
in any given school would thus reveal the types of office duties which 
are the subject of record and report in that school. These forms would 
naturally vary from school to school, since the principals of the 
schools would differ in their conceptions of office duties. The size of 
the school would also influence to some extent the number of admin- 
istrative forms in use, the larger schools requiring more forms than 
the smaller schools. 

Ina study of 93 secondary schools in 37 states, Gibbs! found 1,634 
different items of information in the approximately 6,000 forms in use 
in these schools, The number of forms used by different schools varied 
widely as did also the number of functions in administration served 
by similar forms. 

The ten forms having greatest frequency of use in the 98 second- 
ary schools were (1) student administration, (2) health, safety, and 
welfare, (3) student guidance, (4) permanent records, (5) extracur- 
ticular records, (6) test and examination records, (7) financial ac- 
counting, (8) school supplies and equipment, (9) student activity 
funds, and (10) teachers’ personnel records. 

Analysis of the lists of forms reported in use by these 93 schools re- 
veals that some principals of schools have resorted to an excess of 
forms in high school administration. In doing so they have tended to 
complicate administration and make it difficult for their staff mem- 
bers. The clerical task of collecting and tabulating the data on the 
forms may become burdensome to the secretarial staff and the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the findings may absorb the e of nie 
Principal, thereby preventing him from rendering services ob mi 
greater importance to the school. OS 

The principal should be certain that the forms used in his sc ie 
facilitate administration and can be justified by the functions served. 
In general most administrators employ too many rather than too few 


dary School. 
1E, D, Gibbs, Improved Records and Report Forms in the Secon¢ ary 
Doctoral PRS Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1950, 
p- 232. 3 
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forms, Caution must be taken to eliminate the collection of unneces- 
sary data on the forms used. The remedy for the collection of un- 
necessary data by principals is the cultivation of the practice of send- 
ing back to those who make reports the significance of the findings 
obtained therefrom. In schools that employ many forms in adminis- 
tration, observation shows that it is very easy for the principal to be- 
come an expensive head clerk who is concerned with seeing that the 
forms are properly filled out, tabulated, and filed. 

Typical Forms. Of the office forms used merely to facilitate ad- 
ministration, the following titles are typical: summons to office, 
visitor's card, telephone call slip, report of article lost, report of 
article found, special excuse card, car license record, report of acci- 
dent in classroom or on grounds, honor point record, teacher's tardi- 
ness, report of monthly fire drill, teacher’s check-in list at end of 
year, trip expense report, and refund order. Forms of this kind keep 
the principal informed regarding the activities of his school. They 
serve as the basis for the study of practices and the modification of 
policies. 


Table 1 
TYPES OF Forms USED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
ATTENDANCE IN 27 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND NUMBER oF EAC TYPE IN UsE 


Number of 
Schools 
Using Form 
20 
16 
15 
13 
12 
Report of pupil absence by periods a 
Special form used in checking attendance . 7 
Readmission of pupil to classes after absence for which 7 
Mearly record of attendance: n na naa e a aere 6 
Report made to attendance officers ... 5 
Monthly report of attendance and absence .. 5 
Report on attendance for first two weeks of term 4 
Readmission without conditions ............. 4 
Reports to parent on absence of pupil 3 
Statistical reports of attendance 3 
Weekly reports of absence ....... 2 
Notice to pupil to return admittance slip 2 
Notice to teacher or adviser to investigate the absence of 1 


Notice to teacher to explain failure to make absence report 
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; Forms should be used to facilitate administration and to allow time 
for the most important function of the principal, the improvement 
of instruction. That this does not always result is illustrated by the 
study made by Reavis of the forms used in taking, administering, and 
making records of attendance in 27 secondary schools. He found 145 
different forms used which he classified into 19 types designed to 
facilitate the administration of absence, tardiness, and the recording 
of attendance data, The nature of these forms is indicated in Table 1. 


Scxoon HEADING 
PERIOD REPORT OF ABSENCE 


Teacher 


| 
Note: Indicate minutes lost by tardiness as T-10. 
Fig. 13. Form Recommended for Reporting Period Absence. 


Reduction in Number of Forms Needed. From his study of the 
145 attendance forms used in the 27 secondary schools, Reavis con- 
cluded that the excessive use of forms as administrative devices un- 


duly complicated attendance administration in some of the schools 
e therefore recommended the reduction 


ns of simplifying and improving attend- 
tion of the four forms recommended 
endance can be secured through 
enditure of time on the part of 
e head of the school. Figure 18 
d of the school dav; Figure 


without improving results. H 
of the 19 types to four as a mea 
ance administration. Examina 
shows that adequate records of att 
their use without an excessive exp 
teachers, clerks, and the administrativ 
is to be filled out by teachers each perio 
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14 is to be used by an attendance clerk, an assistant principal, or any 
qualified member of the staff designated by the principal; Figure 15 
is to be compiled by a clerk for the attention of the attendance ad- 
ministrator or the principal; and Figure 16 which constitutes the 
annual cumulative attendance record of each pupil for the year, can 
be prepared and kept by a clerk with occasional supervision. 


Scoot HEADING 
ADMISSION NOTICE 


Admit 


Absence E] Tardiness El 


Excused A Not Excused [| 


Remarks: 


Fig. 14. Form Recommended for Reporting Admission of Pupil after 
Absence. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS i 

Many office forms are also necessary in the efficient opatrn o; 
elementary schools. These forms serve a variety of purposes. Te 
lists the different forms classified as to function in a group of ele 
mentary schools in 114 cities. As is seen in this table no type of ni 
was common to all the schools studied. The highest frequency 0 g 
for any type of form was found in the case of the permanent ie 
for individual pupils, although this record was not kept by 4 it 
schools. The fact that some of the schools did not keep a pena 
record form for each pupil does not mean that the essential data 
corded on such a form were not kept on some other form. 
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able 2 


PupIL Recorp Forms USED IN ELEMENTARY 
Scuoots 1n 114 Crræs 


Classification Number 
Permanent records 74 
Periodic reports to parents . 73 
Teachers’ periodic reports . 72 
Miscellaneous ........ 67 
Pupil attendance . 62 
Current health reports 53 
Teachers’ reports of scholarship .. 50 
Principals’ reports .. 45 
Transfer cards 44 
Registration and enro! 44 
Office cards ........cessscsssssorsgeesnaseconsennens 28 
Admission, discharge, and promotion cards .. 22 
Occasional reports to parents .. 21 
Census cards and records ... 18 
Teachers’ annual reports 17 
Certificates of promotion es 

704 


Total 


Great Variation among Elementary Schools. Analysis of the items 
found in the forms shows that the persons responsible for the prepa- 
ration of the forms varied greatly in their own conception of the data 
needed in school records and reports. For example, 50 different items 
of information were called for in the permanent record forms studied, 
but only one item was common to all the forms. Only four items, 
namely, (1) the name of the pupil, (2) scholarship record by subjects, 
(3) date of birth, and (4) attendance record, were common to 50 per 
cent or more of the permanent record forms. The form showin g the 
greatest agreement with respect to items of information was the 
“periodic report to parents.” In 73 such forms two items had a fre- 
quency of mention of 100 per cent and 14 items a frequency of men- 
tion of 50 per cent or more. Twenty-three items were mentioned in 
fewer than 10 per cent of the 73 forms studied. j 

The study reported warrants the statement that the forms in use in 
elementary schools are loaded with items of information that meet 
with very slight agreement among persons responsible for their prep- 
aration. Although it is generally necessary for the elementary princi- 
pal to use some of or all the forms adopted by his central office, itis 
not required that any principal continue to use a form for which he 
alone is responsible if it calls for the recording of information that is 
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never used. Good practice requires that the office forms pertair 
the records of students be carefully studied by the principal 
view to justifying on the ground of functional use the items of i 
mation therein contained. 


RECORDS PERTAINING TO STUDENTS 
Forms Used in Recording Attendance. The keeping of r 
pertaining to the attendance of pupils is in most states a legal 
for which the principal is held responsible by the local school ai 
ity. Although important as a means of accounting for the prese 
the child in school, the attendance record is by no means as val 
as are the records that pertain to progress. Most schools today, 
gardless of level, undertake to appraise the progress of their pu 
The appraisals are embodied in office records, the prepara 
keeping of which are regarded as necessary duties of the school 
These records often include (1) data regarding the persona 
family history of each student, pedagogical history, mental appa 
by standardized tests, and medical inspection; (2) systematic rep 
and measurements at regular periods; and (8) such special rep 
from time to time as the needs of any individual case may require. 
Regular Collection of Information. The personal and histo 
data considered vital to the complete understanding of a stud 
should be collected at the time the student presents himself f } 
mission to the school. This occasion is the opportune time to imp! 
upon both parent and child the importance of the educational € 
tract implied when the school accepts a student as a subject fo 
cation. If students and parents are required to furnish the inform 
desired by the school as a part of the admission procedure, the 
understand that the school takes seriously its obligation to Prov 
suitable education for its students and will probably feel mg 
clined to assume a better attitude toward the requirements whi 
school imposes. The information called for should be impo 
its bearing on the future progress of the student and should beh 
in confidence by the school. Re 
Unless the school takes the pains to gather the facts which 
enable it to understand its students, it cannot undertake to pr! 
guidance, inasmuch as guidance presupposes knowledge. The s 
should therefore prepare to appraise its pupil personnel as SU 
for education as soon as possible after it accepts the respons) 
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implied by the act of admission. It should determine as accurately as 
possible the educational status of its students in order that it may pro- 
vide work which the students can undertake with profit and it may 
direct the efforts of the student to the end that waste is avoided and 
successful accomplishment assured, 

The personal data secured as a part of the admission procedure 
enable the school to undertake the guidance of its students at the 
time it accepts the responsibility. It does not have to wait for mal- 
adjustment and failure before it begins to assemble information re- 
garding the student, In the light of its initial appraisal, the school 
directs its students so that much of the maladjustment which often 
results from aimless floundering is avoided. 

Information Essential to Educational Diagnosis. If maladjustment 
does occur, the first prerequisite of diagnostic study, namely, an ap- 
praisal of the educational status of the student at the date of his ad- 
mission to school, has been met. If nothing has been done previous 
to the appearance of maladjustment to determine the status of the 
student as a subject for education, a real educational emergency exists 
which will require a great amount of preliminary work before diag- 
nostic study can be undertaken. Of course, it is not always possible 
to obtain a full case history of a student at the time of admission to 
school, but an effort should be made to assemble important per- 
sonal and educational information. The parents of the student may 
be asked to answer questions, orally or in writing, pertaining to 
physical growth, health history, and the developmental history of 
the student who is seeking admission to school. The questions asked 
should be such that they need not be considered impertinent but that 
they will be recognized as essential to the understanding of the stu- 
dent in his subsequent relations with the school. 

After the initial appraisal of a student, the school should measure 
his accomplishments from time to time to determine the character of 
his progress, Such measurements should be periodic and made asa 
part of the regular procedure of the school. Monthly, epee 
quarterly, or semester reports are essential in appraising the work o 
students. Such reports provide accounts of progress, and they con- 
stitute end points from which each new advance in progress is made. 
The history of the student’s education will be written very largely in 
terms of the periodic accountings which the school makes. If the 
record is made in terms of marks only, the interpretation will be sub- 
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ject to the variation inherent in symbols that are lacking in precise 
definitions. 

Anecdotal Reports. To avoid the vagueness inherent in marks, 
anecdotal statements of the individual student’s progress should be 
made a part of the periodic records. An anecdotal record is a written 
statement regarding the behavior of a student or an account of a 
particular learning experience. These memoranda are filed as a part 
of the student’s cumulative record. The record may be written by a 
teacher, parent, attendance officer, psychologist, or other co-operat- 
ing officer, or by the principal himself. The record should report 
actions which cannot be adequately portrayed by the periodic marks 
incorporated in the cumulative record. The anecdotal statement is 
supplementary to the regular cumulative personal or scholastic re- 
ports, 

Such statements can be secured at the time of the periodic ap- 
praisals, if the teachers have actually made an inventory of the stu- 
dent's progress for the period in question. The statements should be 
descriptive in character and should contain facts rather than opin- 
ions. Qualitative ratings of personal traits and characteristics may 
also be made from time to time in order that the social and volitional 
maturity of the student may be correctly evaluated. 

Examination of anecdotal reports filed in the cumulative folders of 
students reveals all too much trivial comment, interesting enough, 
but of little or no value in diagnosis or remedial treatment. The 
warning therefore stands, that administrative officers must assist 
those who submit anecdotal statements to recognize the kind of in- 
formation which makes the reports valuable as records of student 
progress. One such aid is “A Guide to the Use of Anecdotal Reports, 
by the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics of the New 
York City Public Schools. 

Special Reports. To the end that problem students may rece : 
proper diagnostic study in their incipient stages of maladjustmen® 
the principal of a school should provide for a special report when om 
instructor notices that a student is not making satisfactory ne 
and is showing symptoms of maladjustment. This report, ike j 
anecdotal record, should be descriptive in character and should con 
tain concise statements of facts rather than an expression of opinion 
The receipt of such a report by an administrative officer is rega" z 
as a timely warning that the student concerned is likely to becom® 


ive 


i | ie te eo *. 
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problem of adjustment. The symptoms which the special report 
reveals should be checked promptly, and an effort should be made to 
correct or to remedy the conditions underlying them. In order that 
cases of the type indicated may not be overlooked, special reports 
may be called for at the middle of each semester for all pupils whose 
work at that date is below credit level. The mid-semester report 
should indicate the respects in which the student is failing to do satis- 
factory work and should characterize the student’s attitude toward 
study. In addition, the administrative officer should take the initiative 
whenever information regarding a student indicates a potential prob- 
lem in maladjustment, by calling for special reports from all members 


of the staff who have any contact with that student. The reports 


should deal with the present status of the student and should indicate 


the various respects in which his learning and conduct are unsatis- 
factory. > 

Case Conferences. When the data assembled from special reports 
for a given student require special consideration, a conference of in- 
terested persons—teachers, counselor, psychologist, school social 
worker—may be called by the principal for group study, In this 


conference suggestions may be offered for further study or for 


remedial treatment. A report of the conference may be prepared for 
the cumulative record of the student and for consideration with the 
parents, if a parental conference 1s desired. The findings of the study 
may warrant contacting social service agencies and, if necessary, 
clinical co-operation. 

PERMANENT STUDENT RECORDS 
orms used in the administration of 
Students by 26 secondary schools, a total of 556 different forms is go 
file with one of the authors. These forms were classified into 40 groups 
according to the administrative function indicated by the title of path 
form. The groups and the number of forms found in each group, as 
Well as their scope, are shown in Table 3. 

The findings clearly warrant the employment of secre a 
ance in tabulating and filing the records and in preparmg repor o 
the information of the principal. It is also evident that the forms ae 
in the high schools, as well as those in the elementary schools, ares 
Need of simplification. The problem of revising and curtailing a 
forms grows in importance since the responsibility for handling the 


In an intensive study of office f 


tarial assist- 
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mass of record material must be kept in small schools by the principal 
without clerical aid. Relief is often sought in the utilization of teach- 
ers who can take some time from teaching for the administration of 
records. 


Table 3 
Tyres or Forms USED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Puriis IN 26 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Number of 
Different 

Function of Form Forms 
Accident, report of 2 
Admission and registration r 
Attendance, ad: 143 
Change in marks .... 2 
Class record book .... 4 
Class schedule of pupil 17 
Conduct report ........... 12 
Cumulative academic record 17 
Cumulative personnel record ... 13 
Cumulative academic and personnel record 5 
Elective cards renna enn 14 
Extracurriculum activities 10 
Guidance .......... 10 
Home visitation . 8 
Honor pupils ..... 5 
Interest questionnaire . 7 
Library records .... 4 
Locker records .... fe 
Manual of information 3 
Music records ... 36 
Physical and health records .. 19 
Pupils’ eo and permit forms 2 
Pupil pledges .. 11 
Report cards .. 4 
Report to principal of unsatisfactory work of pupil 10 
Schedule changes n ou na r ri 13 
Special report on pupils failing or incomplete .. 8 
Special report to parent on work of pupil . 7 
Special request by pupils 7 
Study hall records . 3 
Study helps ....... 4 
Summons forms .............. 6 
Supplementary reading record .. 94 
Teacher's class reports ... “8 
Teacher's report to adviser . 4 
Transcript of pupil's record 5 
Transfer forms ..... 5 
Withdrawal cards . 78 
Miscellaneous forms 
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The Cumulative Record. The cumulative office record for indi- 
vidual pupils is a development of recent years in both elementary 
and secondary schools. An effort was made by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1912 to encourage schools to keep cumulative 
records of all pupils. Two model forms were prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Records and Reports of the National Education 
Association and were widely distributed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education.? Further attention was given to the matter at 
the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendance in 1925 
when a committee was appointed to revise the forms prepared by 
the earlier committee in 1912. The results of the new committee’s 
work? appeared in 1927, A new committee was appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1948, by the Commissioner of Education to work with the Office 
of Education in planning and carrying out a three- to five-year 
study of this problem. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has at- 
tempted to standardize the information on cumulative records of 
pupils in secondary schools through the deyelopment and publica- 
tion of forms which are made available to principals at small cost. 
This effort was prompted by the desire of principals to simplify 
the work of preparing admission blanks for graduates seeking to 
enter institutions of higher learning. The forms have passed 
through several revisions, the latest! being in 1947. 

Variations in Cumulative Records. A study’ of the nature and use 
of the cumulative record in 177 school systems sheds considerable 
light on the size of the problem of office bookkeeping involved in 
the preparation and keeping of cumulative records for pupils in 
elementary schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools 
(Table 4). No single item of information was collected by all the 
nly one item, namely, scholarship as re- 
as collected and recorded by all 

The analysis of the cards shows 


elementary schools and o 
vealed through periodic marks, w 
the junior and senior high schools. 

2 U.S. Bureau of Education, Report of the Committee on Uniform Records 
and R No, 8 (1912). Cf. esp. p, 471. 

2 National ae RE ARA Division, School Records and Re- 
orts, R letin, Vol. V, No. 5 (1927). Cl laa 
é $ P, E Blickor, P Forms for Secondary Schools,” Bulletin, National 8 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXXI (November 1947), ae 8; 

5 David Segel, Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, Bulletin No. 3, U.S. 


Office of Education (1938). 
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that 17 different types of information, with varying degrees of fre- 
quency, were embodied in permanent cumulative records in the 
three types of schools. The collection of these items is generally 
provided for on administrative forms which are often discarded 
after the data are transcribed to the permanent record. The task of 
transcribing is usually assigned to a clerk in schools that have cleri- 
cal assistance. In schools without clerical aid the task may be per- 
formed by a teacher, by the principal, or by different members of 
the school staff. Whatever method is used, the greatest care must 
be observed to avoid errors in transcription. 


Table 4 
PERCENTAGES OF FREQUENCY WITH WHICH ITEMS OF INFORMATION WERE 
Founp IN THE Cumutative Recorp Forms or ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Junior HicH Scuoots AnD SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 177 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Percentage of Frequency in 
the Cumulative Forms of 
Item of Information 113 Ele- | 87 Junior | 136 Senior 
mentary High High 
Schools Schools Schools 

Scholarship (marks) ... 96 100 100 
School progress 80 92 79 
Attendance ...... 86 85 77 
Entrance and withdr Bh up 86 79 
Home conditions and family history .... 70 71 68 
Intelligence test results ........ tp 58 77 71 
Social and character ratings .. 73 71 63 
Keii ea 65 64 56 
Space for notes 58 63 57 
Achievement test re: i 51 56 49 
Extracurriculum activities ... 19 64 683 
Vocational and educational plans .. 17. 45 a 
Besidencestecordaatan aara ete 88 26 a 
College or yocation entered after leay- 

ing school .... 15 84 38 
Spral abilities 14 28 16 
Photograph. ...... 7 23 16 
Out-of-school employment ., 5 20 i 


Justification for Adequate Records. The office labor required i 
assembling and making available in accessible form the cumul® 
tive school record of each student is justified by (1) the at 
trative necessity of rendering an accounting to the parent for : f 
school progress of the student, (2) the professional responsibility © 
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school administrators for the guidance of the student, and (3) the 
need for factual evidence on student progress in the study of prob- 
lems of curricular and extracurricular organization and internal 
school management. Since the principal of a school can scarcely 
function effectively in the foregoing respects without comprehen- 
sive cumulative records of the progress of his student personnel, it 
is evident that office bookkeeping and administration must neces- 
sarily make heavy demands on the principal's time. Inasmuch as all 
members of the school staff will also need to be conversant with 
the cumulative records of the students with which they as staff 
members are concerned, the records should be filed for convenient 
use as well as protection from misplacement or loss. The housing 
most frequently adopted for permanent cumulative records is some 
kind of visible file which permits inspection without the necessity 
for removing the record. 

A satisfactory visible record form should contain all the personal 
information considered necessary to deal intelligently with the stu- 
dent. More extensive information will, of course, be available in 
the cumulative folder. The extracurricular record is also included 
on the forms, since both employers and college admission officers 
are concerned with such data. The photograph of the student should 
be attached to the form when the student enters the school and 
again when he graduates. Some forms provide a complete record of 
the student in the high school and a graphic portrayal of test results 
in percentile ranks as well as the test scores. Such a record is in- 
valuable in guidance and will be considered more fully in another 
chapter, Some forms provide space for additional notes or for a 
record of items of significance abstracted from the cumulative 
folder. The American Council on Education recommends a four- 
page cumulative record folder which provides for all the data here 
discussed. 

CUMULATIVE POCKET-FILE FOLDERS 
n of record materials regarding the prog- 


f schools has created a problem of 
The mass of 


The rapid multiplicatio 
ress of students in all types © mon 
filing and recording in the offices of many principals. i 
record material available is too great to be transcribed, yet the ma- 
terial is too valuable to be discarded or destroyed. The are 
proposed for the problem is an individual pocket-file folder in which 
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the various records of a pupil may be placed without rec 
These folders are especially valuable in counseling pupil 
dealing with cases of maladjustment. f 

Entire school systems in some cities have adopted the cum 
folder as a means of reducing labor in transcribing data on 
Filing cases and pocket-file folders are supplied for local sch 
fices and in some instances for each classroom. Recent evide 
dicates that about 40 per cent of the secondary schools use 
file folders. This practice has become practically universal 
larger urban school systems in elementary as well as in seci 
schools, The adoption of this method of preserving in ace 
form a variety of record materials bearing on student prog 
justified on the ground of the value of the materials and the 
amount of labor involved in filing. 

Methods of Filing. In some schools a plain manila folder w 
cumulative record form printed on the inner pages is used i 
cumulative record of the pupil, with the miscellaneous recor 
terials filed therein. The cost of the plan is less than that 
viding both cumulative record cards in visible filing cabinei 
regular letter files for the cumulative folders. The disadvantag 
sists in the handling of the folder and its contents when info 
from the record form only is desired. 

The cumulative folder has a slightly greater frequency 
in secondary schools than the visible records. However, the 
to the question of the best kind of cumulative record does n 
pear to be a choice between a cumulative record card house 
visible file and a cumulative folder, but rather the wise use 0 
devices, A permanent record card containing cumulative 
frequently used information should be kept in easily accessi 
for the convenience of the principal and his office assistan' 
wise, a cumulative folder should be provided for each stude 
this folder can be filed other materials for the use of teache 
Visers, and administrative officers in the diagnostic study 
student and in the evaluation of his progress. 

The cumulative folder is an excellent device for the use of ae 
that desire to engage in extensive evaluative studies of stu 
Laboratory schools of departments of education in universi 
in teacher training institutions interested in the study of me 
physical growth of children, their progress in the school sub 
` social development, and personal characteristics will find t 
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vidual cumulative folder suitable for preserving a great variety of 
materials that cannot be transcribed on record cards. Other schools 
desiring to engage extensively in similar study as the bases of stu- 
dent guidance and of making improvements in curriculum mate- 
rials and in teaching methods will find the cumulative folder in- 
dispensable, 

Material Included in Folders. Generally speaking, the following 
kinds of material should be considered appropriate for filing in 
cumulative folders: 

1. Manuscripts of achievement tests and examinations. 

2. Manuscripts of intelligence tests. 

8. Interest questionnaires. 

4, Anecdotal record of pupils. 

5. Personality ratings. 

6. Autobiographical material prepared by pupils. 

7. Records of recreational reading. 

8. Memoranda of interviews with pupils or parents by teachers, 
advisers, and administrative officers. 

9. Records of participation in extracurricular activities. 

10. Outstanding examples of creative work, 

11. Physical and health examinations and records. 

12. Records of absence, tardiness, and disciplinary cases. 


PUPIL RECORDS IN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 
The records on pupil development will be determined by the 
purposes and philosophy of the school. Some experimental schools 
have during recent years taken great pains to formulate their ob- 
jectives and to secure and record objective evidence of pupil 
growth toward the ends which they are seeking. Among these ends 
are (1) functional information; (2) aspects of thinking; (3) attitudes; 


(4) interests, aims, appreciations, and purposes; (5) study skills and 
work habits; (6) social adjustment and social sensitivity; Fe 
ativeness; and (8) a functioning social philosophy. To measure pe 
of these objectives, evaluative instruments have been prepared. The 
recording of such data will, of course, demand other types of cumu- 
lative records than are ordinarily available in public schools. 

Schools desiring to modify or to expand their systems of pee s 
should investigate the work of laboratory schools. For ane so in 
developing forms and filing equipment they might consult com- 


i A i alize i systems. 
mercial companies which specialize in record syste 
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As experience accumulates with various types of records i 
vidual schools, and as the evaluative instruments are fur 
fined and more widely used, it will be possible to determine 
ones have the greatest potential value for guidance. The exp 
of the University of Chicago Laboratory School has demon 
the value of a records office which assembles, transcribes, a 
the information submitted by teachers, counselor, physician, 
psychologist, and principal. Public schools may find prepara 
adequate records burdensome to teachers. If so, much of th 
might be assigned to a recorder-clerk. 

The research findings on child development, now beg 
appear with increasing frequency, will undoubtedly throw 
what is most significant in the physical, mental, emotional, 
cial development of children and adolescents. In the light 
forthcoming information it will undoubtedly be necessary 
vise materially the system of records which are kept for p 
school. It is quite certain, too, that these records will be mor 
minous, as well as more useful, than those ordinarily found i 
lic school offices. 


PERIODIC REPORTS TO PARENTS 
The periodic report of the school to parents regarding the 
ress of students is a time-honored institution in all types of 
at all levels of instruction. The nature and the form of this 
may vary greatly from school to school, but the bookkeep 
volved in the preparation of the records from which the repo 
made and the clerical effort involved in making the repo 
much the same. True, some kinds of records and reports in 
greater amount of labor per student than others; however, th 
cal processes of collecting and checking records, of trans 
data from records to reports, and of distributing the reports 
recipients vary only slightly. The main concern is that the 
are clearly understood by parents and students. This is 
plished through the definition of the symbols used in the ¢ 
tion of pupil progress. E 
Purpose of Reports. It is generally agreed that the main obj 
of the periodic reports to parents are: (1) improvement in th 
cational results of students, (2) improvement in the profes 
knowledge and skill of the teacher through the appraisal of | 
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dents, and (3) improvement in the confidence of parents and of the 
general public in the school and its work. The sole function of the 
reports is the conveying of helpful information about the child and 
his work from the teacher to the parents. 

The improvement of these reports as a means of better serving 


Table 5 


Items or INFORMATION APPEARING ON Two-THIRDS OR More oF 73 
PERIODIC REPORT CARDS USED By PRINCIPALS IN REPORTING Pur Pros- 
RESS TO PARENTS 


Percentage 
of 

Item of Information Frequency 
Name of school .... 100.0 
Name of pupil 100.0 
Attendance ..... 95.8 
Request for parent's signature . 95.8 
Grade or room „sse 94.5 
Term or year of report 93.1 
Teacher’s name ....... 89.0 
Key to scholarship rating 87.6 
83.5 


Statement or explanation to parents 


Reports covering one year . 69.8 
Average for term or year ... 65.7 
Notice of promotion .....c:sssscssserrees 64.3 
Deportment, conduct, or behavior . 63.0 
Character traits, citizenship .. 52.0 
Scholarship rating by letter .. 47.9 
Notice of promotion signed by teacher .. ie 
Scholarship rating by remarks .. an 
Health, health habits ....... SIB 
Date of notice of promotion . : a 
Notice of promotion signed by principal . ore 
Eforte TO E 27.3 
Reports covering one term . ara 
Teacher’s remarks ...... 68 
Scholarship by per cent . z 
Mental health ....... 

Parent’s remarks 

Pupil’s rank ..... 


Report of homework . 
Rating on standard tests 
Date of pupil’s birth . 

Extra-class activities . 

Name and occupation of parent - 
Notice of P.T.A 

Physical defects .. 
Report of vaccination 
Report of Regents’ Examination . 
Time of first entrance seee 
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their function has been attempted by many students of educa 
The reforms have centered chiefly around the kinds of inform: 
reported to parents on the cards and the symbols used in repo 
the evaluation of pupil progress. Analysis of 73 such cards reve 
a total of 37 items of information reported to parents. The ni 
of items on a single card ranged from 8 to 23; the average for th 
73 cards was fifteen. The items appearing on two-thirds or 
of the cards are shown in Table 5. The evaluation of scholastic 
ress on 71 cards was given by three methods, namely (1) le 
(47.9 per cent), (2) descriptive remarks (42.4 per cent), and (8) p 
centage estimates (6.8 per cent). The trend in practice of evalua 
appears to be in the direction of letters and descriptive remark 
rather than in the direction of percentage estimates. À 
The forms for the periodic report cards have usually been d 
signed by administrative officers who have assumed that the il n 
of information given on reports are the items desired by parents 
more recent years many report cards have undergone revisio 
committees of teachers not infrequently advised by committees | 
parents. As a result most school systems have departed gre 
from the old-fashioned monthly type of report card giving 
centage marks designed to inform the parents of the progress mi 
by their children in the subjects of study in the school. The nev 
reports are intended to indicate to parents the nature and charac 
ter of the growth of their children and the problems encounte i 
by the teachers in their work with the children. In reality the 1 
port is intended to serve as a basis for a conference between tl 
teacher and parent if the progress of the student is not satisfaci 
Parent-Teacher Conferences. In some school systems perio q 
conferences between teachers and parents are replacing Tep0 
cards. The plan was first developed in the kindergarten wher 
teachers found it difficult to evaluate children in terms of repor 
card criteria. The kindergarten teachers found the conference mo) 
informative for the parents than the formal reports, and also m 
productive of significant information from the parents for th 
teachers, ee: 
Teachers in the primary grades who adopted the plan also fou 
the conference more helpful to themselves and the parents ag 
as more beneficial to the students. Now some schools are using ‘ A 
ference in evaluating student progress to parents from kindergarte 
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through the sixth grade. In Fort Dodge, Iowa, after using the plan 
in three elementary schools for two years, 95 per cent of the par- 
ents expressed themselves as preferring conferences to the periodic 
report cards. They thought that they understood the progress of 
their children better as a result of the conferences with the teach- 
ers. 

The conferences are held at least twice a year, more often if nec- 
essary. Notification slips of the scheduled conference are sent to 
the parent three days in advance to be signed and returned if the 
time is agreeable. In case the parent finds it impossible to come at 
the scheduled time, a new appointment is made and some other 
parent is asked to come. Classes are dismissed at three o'clock on 
the days when conferences are scheduled. The length of the con- 
ference average around 15 minutes, with four conferences scheduled 
for the afternoon. 

A curulative file of each child’s work is kept for use in the con- 
ference. The file contains samples of the child’s work, anecdotal 
records, test scores and other pertinent data. J 

Improvement of Reports., The interest of principals in the im- 
provement of the periodic reports of pupil progress is further re- 
vealed by two innovative practices, namely, (1) the description of 
progress in the subject areas in terms of understandable goals and 
objectives, such as definite understandings acquired, attitudes de- 
veloped, and skills or habits of work and study developed; and (2) 
the appraisal of student growth in terms of certain character traits 
being developed by the students rather than mere growth in the 
subjects of instruction. An example of the first practice is the rating 
of the pupil given by teachers every nine weeks in the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon. Each parent “aE 
ceives a rating sheet prepared by each teacher on the paene 0, 
the pupil in each area of instruction. By studying the severa! nP 
sheets, the parent, pupil, teacher, and principal would have ¢ atum 
points for consideration from which future improvement might xi 
attempted. Figure 17 is illustrative of the type of report sent by 


c i i e ili lled. Some 
each depar A ] in which th pupil is enro 
department of the school i ONAE D 


schools send a letter or an anecdotal report at regu f of re- 
the home, in place of the formal report card. If some torm 


6 Deva Soltow, “Parent-Teacher Conferences Replace Report Card,” Fort 


Dodge Schools at Work (November 1950), pp: 8-11. 
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port which breaks with the traditional practice of a school is 
dertaken, it should represent the judgment of the entire fa 
not merely the views of the principal. After the faculty is pre 
for a new type of report, the patrons should also be acquainted 
its merits. These preliminary steps may well require a year 
If one of the newer types of reports is inaugurated, it should n 
made too frequently, certainly not more than four times a 
lest the clerical task imposed on teachers become so burden 
that the plan fails. 

The second practice, namely, the rating of pupil progress 
development of personal qualities or character traits, is rece 
much attention in both elementary and secondary schools. As 


A 


PUPIL PROGRESS REPORT 


i 
EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
EUGENE, OREGON ~ 


WOODROW WILSON JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Eugene, Oregon, 195...195.. 


This card is one means of informing you oki 
progress. in school. Pupils should confor froqu 
teachers in order to gain-a maximum of counsel 
matter of educational growth. Parents are inviled 
discuss with teachers and other school, officials at 
problems as deal with the welfare 
the pupil. 

The marks given are estimates based ul 
tion and upon such tests as are availabl 
mark appears in the space opposite an item 
one of the following: (1) the teacher is not aui 
acquainted with the activities of the pupil tò 
evaluation at this time, (2) a mark does not 
this time, (3) a mark not apply in this sub 

EXPLANATION OF sin fe 

The marks given are descriptive of the pul 
towards the Shyectives of this subject area. 
A—This pupil has made exceptional growth: 
B—This pupil has made much growth. 
C—This pupil has made some growth, 
D—This pupil has mado little, if am itis 
F—This pupil has made no noticeable growth 


The parent's signature indicates that the 
been examined. 


ion is in terms of GROWTH IN under- 
of the subject, in basic skills, and 
in effective citizenship. 


1, Displays understan: 
of this subject 
2, Expresses himself 
clearly in written form 


3. Expresses himself 
clearly in oral form 


4. Reads widely and 


Fig. 17. Form Used by the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Euge 
Oregon, 
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there is little agreement with respect to the qualities or traits con- 
sidered desirable. 

Behavior Traits. The study made by Segel of the cumulative 
record cards in 177 school systems showed that many schools re- 
cord evaluations on from three to eight traits or behavior manifes- 
tations for each pupil. He found a total of 103 different traits listed 
in the cumulative records studied. The range in the frequency of 
mention for the traits is from one to 39, the average for the list be- 
ing 4.4, The 15 traits with the highest frequency of mention are 
listed in Table 6. 


Table 6 


CHARACTER TRAITS MENTIONED MOST FREQUENTLY IN THE 
CumuLaTıve Recorp Carns or 177 ScHoon Systems? 


Frequency 
0 

Rank Trait mere 
l1 Cooperation... > 
2 Leadership . 23 
8.5 Industry 23 
8.9 Personal appearance 21 
5 Initiative ..... 19 
6.5 Courtesy . 19 
6.4 Honesty 18 
8 Reliability 16 
9 Dependability 13 
10.5 Effort 13 
10.5 Self-control . 12 
12 Conduct 11 
13 Punctuality . 10 
14 Obedience 8 


15: Thrift... 


It is evident that co-operative study © oe 
parents is essential if the periodic reporting of the schoo! af e 
development of personal characteristics is to produce as ¥ +4 
sults. If the principal does not sense this fact, he will find the tas 
of periodic reporting—due to the ove 
practices—increasing in magnitude witho 
Porting being improved. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS OF PRINCIPALS 


wee ss derable number of local official 
The school principal has a one AEE are periodic 


teports to make during a school year, 


n the part of teachers and 


rdevelopment of innovative 
ut the value of such re- 


d, p. 13. 
7 Adapted from David Segel, Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, p. 
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and some occasional. The ease or the difficulty involved in the mak- 
ing of such reports is conditioned by the status of the records in the 
principal's office. If attendance records are properly kept, for exam- 
ple, the monthly, bimonthly, mid-semester, or semester reports on 
attendance required by the central office can be made with little 
effort by the person charged with the responsibility of keeping at- 
tendance records and making attendance reports. Errors in records 
will be checked each day. As a result the periodic reports can be 
quickly made by totaling the data which are usually summarized 
at weekly and monthly intervals. In a like manner, the periodic 
supervisory reports need occasion little difficulty if records are 
made at the proper time and are properly filed. 

State and County Reports. The school principal is required to 
make annual periodic reports of a statistical character to the state 
and county in which his school is located. These reports are usually 
staggered throughout the school year. Usually information is re- 
quired on faculty, non-academic staff, enrollment, attendance, and 
expenditures for certain purposes. Special reports are required on 
pupil transportation, education of exceptional pupils, and vocational 
education. All these reports necessitate the keeping of accurate rec- 
ords and require considerable time if the principal has no clerical 
assistance. ; 

Reports to Accrediting Associations. Certain other types of official 
reports are more extensive in character than those previously men- 
tioned. An example of such reports is the annual report made to ac- 
crediting associations by secondary schools. Even these reports, 
which in the past have made heavy demands on the time and atten- 
tion of the school principal, are now less onerous because of the 
material assembled to evaluate a school by the criteria developed by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.® ee 

Probably the greatest benefit which can be derived from using the 
Evaluative Criteria is the stimulus to improvement which they i j! 
nish the different faculty members. In several states, committees 3 
principals have been organized to work with the local principal who 
wishes to evaluate his school, in order to insure some degree of uni- 
formity. If such a committee is to assist, the local staff should allow 
ample time, certainly not less than a month, to compile and analyze 


; d 
§ American Council on Education, Evaluative Criteria, A Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1950. 
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data before the committee calls. The committee then checks over the 
analyses, inquires into some additional matters, and revises or ap- 
proves the local analyses. 

Evaluation of the type described is a necessary step not merely in 
the preparation of reports required to obtain or to continue accredited 
standing for a school, but as a means of stimulating the entire staff to 
constructive improvement. The preparation of reports to accrediting 
associations should therefore be regarded as the task of the entire 
staff. All should participate in the collection of the data for the 
records and all should share in the processes of evaluation. The com- 
piling of the report in its final form is the duty of the principal alone 
or of some assistant designated by the principal. 
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20. 


BUSINESS FUNCTIONS OF 
PRINCIPALS 


The school is an educational enterprise. As the manager of the 
school, the principal is responsible for the operation of the enterprise. 
This means that he has business functions to perform as well as the 
educational functions discussed in previous chapters. The educational 
functions of course exceed in importance the duties which are man- 
agerial in character, yet without the efficient performance of the 
managerial tasks, the school as an educational enterprise would oper- 
ate under serious handicaps. 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
the school enterprise. In- 
and an inefficient school 
d quality of the supplies 


Supplies and equipment are essential to 
deed, the difference between an efficient 
might well be a difference in the quantity an 
and equipment provided. 

Nearly all schools furnish some supplies; 
tendency of schools today is to furnish more than formerly. Hence, 
ultimately it may be expected that all supplies will be furnished in all 
schools. The problem of administering, requisitioning, storing, and 
Preparing the budget for supplies becomes an increasingly important 
duty for the head of the local school as the amount and variety of 
Supplies and equipment furnished to the school increase. Even in 
schools which furnish no supplies to children it is customary to pro- 
vide towels, soap, chalk, erasers, and janitors’ supplies. These supplies 
May or may not be requisitioned by the principal, depending on local 
Policy, warehousing facilities, and the relation of the educational 


many furnish all. The 


and custodial staffs. 
In any case the principal should know what constitutes proper pro- 


47 
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cedure in securing for a school the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment. In the large cities he will find the requisitioning, storing, and 
distributing of educational supplies an arduous task unless the pro- 
cedures are systematized. And since the trend is to furnishing school 
supplies more widely through the school budget rather than through 
individual purchase by the pupils, the efficient performance of ad- 
ministrative duties with respect to such supplies and equipment be- 
comes increasingly important in all school offices. 

Classification of Supplies. If supplies are to be efficiently used 
they must be classified according to their function so that both pro- 
fessional and non-professional employees may refer to such materials 
without confusion, For example, supplies may be classified as library 
supplies, industrial arts supplies, home economics supplies, kinder- 
garten supplies, music supplies, janitors’ supplies, and so forth. 

In a study conducted by the National Education Association in 
1944 it was found that more than half of the school systems provided 
all textbooks and all supplies at all levels of the school system. It 
was almost universal practice to furnish all books and supplies at the 
elementary school level, but this was less common in the secondary 
schools. Where textbooks are not furnished without cost to the stu- 
dents or their parents the books are generally furnished on a rental 
basis.2 Most school systems furnish some educational supplies and 
some furnish all supplies without cost to the students. 

Progressive theories of school administration recommend that 
teachers and principals participate in the selection of supplies. There 
is some evidence that they participate actively in certain school sys- 
tems. This participation imposes an obligation on the teachers to con- 
sider carefully what is needed, and requires that the principal harmo- 
nize the requests of overindulgent and unduly parsimonious teach- 
ers. Records of supply needs of former years will help in evaluating 
teachers’ requests. 

Large city systems usually employ a purchasing agent to d i 
school purchasing. In smaller schools the purchasing will uili 
done by the superintendent of schools and not infrequently by 


o all 


1 National Education Association, Educational Research Service, Adina 
tive Policies and Practices Relating to Textbooks and Instructional Supp ne 
Expenditures for These Items in 326 Public School Systems, 1943-44. wa 
ton, D.C.: The Association, 1944, 

2 Ibid., p5 
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secretary of the board. If the supplies delivered to the school are in- 
ferior to those requested, no matter by whom they were ordered, and 
if the inferior product will in any way interfere with the securing of 
good results in the school, the local principal has the obligation to 
bring the matter courteously but firmly to the attention of his ad- 
ministrative superior without making it in any sense a personal issue. 

The problem of inferior supplies is less likely to occur in schools 
having a standardized supply list, a practice that is common both in 
large business and in large school systems, and one that deserves 
much wider use in schools generally. It is pointed out again that 
teachers should have a share in preparing the standard list so that 
they will not be dissatisfied with supplies which are furnished. 

The use of standardized lists will result in savings of public funds 
when all or some supplies are furnished to pupils. But the standard- 
ized list is to be recommended whether educational supplies are fur- 
nished by the school district or purchased by the pupils or their par- 
ents. 

Requisitioning Supplies. There is a growing tendency for school 
systems to maintain a central warehouse for the storage of supplies 
purchased in quantity for the school year. Large matics are more 
likely than small cities to have special warehouse facilities. When a 
warehouse is maintained, both educational and maintenance sup- 
plies are then distributed to the local school by employees of the 
board of education, using a truck furnished by the school board. A 
strong argument can be made for the use of a central warehouse for 
educational supplies in medium and large city systems. The plan 
makes for efficiency of administration and accounting, and the sup- 
Plies so stored are less subject to such losses as destruction by rodents 
or water damage, and can be cared for more economically than when 
the supplies are decentralized. When supply control is centralized 
the issuance of supplies only on written requisition is almost a uni- 
versal practice. s Ned 

In large systems the day of the month on which requisitions may 


be received are staggered so that the requisitions do not emu 
in the central warehouse to such an extent that they cannot be 
hould have a regular time at 


for effici imi incipal 

ficiently. Similarly, the principal $ A 
; ) i is 
which requisitions from the teachers may be received. T eae 
done the principal's time will be so taken up with routine 
not have time for his more important duties. 
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The budget for supplies to be furnished should be determined ac- 
curately, provision should be made in the budget to care for the needs 
as thus determined, and requisitioning should conform to the budget 
provisions. Controls for the cost of supplies are usually made up on 
the basis of a money allowance per pupil—for example, $2.50 per 
pupil per year—or on a material quantity basis per pupil. The prac- 
tice varies from one school system to another, the same as a money 
allowance, depending on the attitude of the local administration and 
the board of education. 

The Handling of Requisitions. Requisitions are usually printed 
forms, although some systems use mimeographed forms. These are 
usually issued in triplicate, One form is retained by the principal 
and two are sent to the central office where they are approved or 
cut, depending on the care with which the requisitions have been 
prepared by the principal. Requests which fall within the budget 
appropriations should be approved without question and sent to the 
warehouse for prompt delivery to the local school. Careful making 
out of requisitions will facilitate prompt delivery and will avoid the 
petty friction which can so easily creep into relations between pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional employees. 

The drawing of requisitions is a clerical task and should be dele- 
gated to clerks, with the principal merely approving or rejecting the 
teachers’ requisitions after the requests have been received and or- 
ganized by the clerk. 

Accounting for Supplies. It is a general practice in city school 
administration to keep an account of the supplies furnished each 
school. Such accounting is essential to the evaluation of the uses 
made of the supplies. Well-managed central stock rooms also have a 
perpetual inventory to show the amount of stock on hand in order H 
prevent overstocking and to prevent handicapping the educationa 
program by lack of supplies. 

In the local school some method of handling supplies must also be 
arranged if supply administration is not to make too heavy a deman 
on the time of the principal, thus preventing him from giving @ A 
quate attention to his most important duty, the improvement ot m 
struction. Requests for supplies from teachers should be received A 
a regular form similar to the one on which the principal makes ee 
sition to the central office, though somewhat less detailed. In aa 
stance should requisitioning be permitted to deteriorate to hastily 
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scrawled notes on any blank paper at hand. When the supplies have 
been received, they can be distributed to the teachers by the cus- 
todian or student monitor on the basis of the requisitions which the 
teachers have prepared. 

Storage space for supplies must ordinarily be provided in the local 
school. Such space may be in the basement or in an unused room, 
Shelving or bins to facilitate the classification of supplies is as neces- 
sary here as in the central warehouse. In some school systems a per- 
manent inventory may be necessary, though it is infrequently kept 
in the local school. A record of the amount requisitioned and used by 
each teacher is necessary so that the careless or overzealous do not 
use a disproportionate share, Inspection of the rooms at irregular in- 
tervals will quickly show which rooms or teachers are wasteful of 
educational supplies. A cumulative folder of original requisitions for 
each teacher kept in the office and brought up to date after the cus- 
todian has issued the regular monthly requisitions will easily supply 
objective information on extravagant use of school supplies. 

Special classes will require special supplies. Consequently, the 
principal should familiarize himself with the needs for supplies in 
order that he can facilitate instruction in these areas. Among the 
areas where special supplies are especially needed are industrial arts, 
home arts, physical education, and ungraded classes. A principal 
who does not familiarize himself with the needs in these areas may 
easily provide too little or too much if he relies solely on the requisi- 
tions of the instructors. 

At times it may be necessary to present emergenc 
Cause of increased enrollment or other unforeseen causes. Such re- 
quests—and they should not be many—should be presented to the 
superintendent with an oral or written supporting statement of the 
reasons which demand supplies above those regularly allotted. And, 
finally, the principal must have some accounting system so that he 

ows how he is conforming to budget allowance. Such controls are 
discussed in connection with the budget in a later section of the 
chapter, 

x School Equipment. The principal ha 
opment than for supplies, although 
ikely to be consulted in its selection. The respo 
Pal with respect to supplies is a recurrent one. i 
®quipment is to see that it is in good condition, that i 


y requisitions þe- 


s no less responsibility for 
he ordinarily is much less 
nsibility of the princi- 
His responsibility for 
tis protected 
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from abuse or loss, and, infrequently, to recommend new equi 
when the old should be replaced. Unless the principal is emp 
in the school system when the building is erected, his partici 
in the selection of equipment is limited large’y to those items 
are added or replaced. This situation does not mean that the p 
pal can be uninfo.med about equipment. He must be able to rec 
mend, and to justify on educational grounds, new equipment wh 
is either necessary or desirable to the improvement of learning in the 
school, 7 

When a principal is new to a position, he must often forego 
questing additional equipment until he is well oriented in his pi 
tion, or at least he should be doubly sure that he can demon 
the indispensability of the particular equipment which he desi 
requisition. Even then it may be impossible to secure needed e 
ment, because well-organized schools operate on a budget, and, 
less provision was made for particular equipment in the budget 
is frequently impossible to release the necessary funds until an 
budget is prepared. 

The Importance of Equipment. Proper equipment is esenti ; 
the orderly and efficient operation of a school. Even a superior seh 
building without teaching equipment is of little use, whereas an 
buiding, though it is inadequate, will serve its purpose if pro 
equipped. 

At times some schools, in order to economize, have equipped 
buildings with old equipment, only to find that the old materia 
not suitable and does not fit into its new surroundings. Equip 
for a new school should be requested at the time the new buildi 
is planned. Building plans should show the location of all furn 
and equipment drawn to scale. Suitable outlets for electricity, wa 
sewage, and gas should be indicated on the floor plans. 

Classification of Equipment. Equipment may be classifie 
several ways. Often it is classified as to status: permanent or mova” 
Permanent equipment refers to such articles as are part of the k 
ing: electric light fixtures, heating and ventilation fixtures, ori 
tures, and any other materials permanently fastened in the bu 7 
such as blackboards. Permanent equipment generally is move af 
upon the requisition of the principal and then only for unusv? 
good cause. The reason is that buildings may be marred by sue ts 
adiustments, For instance, permanent hangers for maps are o 
provided to prevent marring the woodwork or walls by nails 4 Y 
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at the whim of individual teachers. Teachers and principals some- 
times resent such restrictions, but they must realize that the build- 
ing should be unmarred insofar as possible, and that reasonable re- 
strictions are necessary for this purpose. 

Movable equipment refers to chairs, office furniture, projection 
lanterns, portable radios, books, duplicating machines, and the like 
Equipment may also be classified according to its function, as seat- 
ing, visual aid, cafeteria, home economics, industrial arts, music, 
athletics, and the like. 

Rarely are restrictions placed on the rearrangement of movable 
equipment within a room or from room to room at the discretion of 
the principal and teachers, since such rearrangements usually do not 
conflict with sound instructional procedures or provisions for proper 
hygienic conditions. 

When antiquated or obsolete equipment is to be withdrawn from 
service, it is usually done at the end of the year so that replacements 
can be made during the summer recess at the convenience of the 
workmen and without disrupting the school program. This presup- 
poses that the principal has requested the replacement of equipment 
and that provision has been made for it in the annual budget. tae 

The Principal’s Responsibility for Equipment. The principal s y 
sponsibility far school equipment was one of the first to be Pu ; 
He was expected to organize his school so that equipment could be 
cared for with a minimum of effort. ; 

Proper morale in the school will prevent wanton damage to ped 
ment; accidental damage or vandalism by a few must be T twi i 
individually. No one seriously questions that the aa amage 
of equipment through use in schools is to be expected and that nae 
tary reimbursement should not be expected in such cases. Child a 
are not always competent; the equipment is for their use ise t : 
guidance of the teachers. Damage in use in such cases is a norma 
Operating cost which the school must assume. be 

In ihe call of perverse destruction of equipment, me aoe 
should attempt to collect for the damage as a moral rather i z 
legal claim, for the school authorities should rarely Dee € sol 
lection through the courts. Punishment of the student, Ta T ae 
poral or not, for damage to equipment muigntconcela 4 is uk 
a suit against the principal for unreasonable severity, an 
might be decided against him. 


s ; i rtance of 
It is necessary that students be impressed with the importan 
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proper respect for school property. If they have been unduly negli- 
gent, for example, in playing ball near unprotected windows after 
warning, and injury results, the principal has a moral if not a legal 
responsibility to lead pupils to accept responsibility for, and to make 
restitution of, the property damaged. It will be agreed readily that 
the principal and the teachers have a responsibility for the care of 
equipment, even though the board has not specified such responsi- 
bility. 

Co-operation of students is necessary in protecting school prop- 
erty; such co-operative help cannot be secured by admonition or 
preachment. Rather it is necessary to develop pride in the local school 
so that the students will feel a sense of participation in the owner- 
ship. Such a spirit may be developed through group-guidance dis- 
cussions that show the cost of school property to the community and 
that indicate the responsibility of each pupil for the use of supplies. 
and equipment with consideration. 

Keeping a Record of Equipment. Many school systems keep an 
inventory of movable equipment, but the practice is not followed 
universally; or is there any unanimity of practice in taking school ie 
ventories. Some are periodic, others are perpetual, and the form in 
use varies with the opinion of the school head who prepares it, Peri- 
odic inventories are usually made annually; perpetual inventories as 
kept up to date as new equipment is added or old equipment 1s w 
posed of. The principal who assumes the responsibility for a schoo 
should ascertain whether such an inventory is available, and if there 
is none he should take steps to make such an inventory immediately. 
The previous inventory should be checked for accuracy $0 that miss- 
ing equipment may be charged against the proper administration. 

The inventory offers an objective and reliable basis for estimating 
the needs of the school when the budget is being prepared. Tt may 
also aid in preventing loss from theft or misplacement, and it om 
an accurate basis for estimating insurance needs or claims m ar 
loss. Inventories are most likely to be usable if they are made out a 
each room or department which contains movable equipment, “a 
as the industrial arts department, physical education, interscholasti 
athletics, home economics departments, and the like. The form ee 
need not be elaborate but should furnish sufficient information to 
of value. If the school system does not have a form for use; the form 
in Figure 18 may prove suggestive. 
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The form may provide space for listing the articles and for record- 
ing the number added during the year, the deductions for obsoles- 
cence or retirement, the total on hand, and the value. An inventory 
which shows the amount and condition of equipment in a room or 
department for a series of years is to be preferred over one which 
does not. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 
[Name of School] 


ARTICLE Present VALUE 


al 
pN 
S 
a 
S 
4 
a 
pe 
a 
4 
6 
a 


| No. Discarded 
| No. Added 
| Date of Purchase 


| Total No. 
| Cost Per Item 


F: | Date of Inventory 


Football pants 
“ jerseys 

shoes 
helmets 
shoulder pads 
sweat shirts 
hip pads 
thigh guards 
socks 


Fig. 18. Inventory Form for Athletic Equipment. 

When equipment is issued to students for use, a record ae re 
be kept as a means of preventing loss to the school. If the oe ire 
not have a satisfactory form, Figure 19 illustrates one that might be 
used, 

An inventory will also pro ace 
Ment is in need of repair. Even thoug ai 
gated to it the responsi for requisitioning and cae m epet 
certain types of equipment, the principal as head x Ta ae 
sponsible for the adequacy of equipment and the 5 arac nile A 

The Principal Must Know Modern Trends in Equip f 


ful in determining what equip- 
en stodial staff has dele- 
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school principal should keep abreast of developments in the school 
equipment field. The companies which manufacture equipment are 
always eager to inform school principals of new developments, Read- 
ing of the books and articles on school administration and attendance 
at the major educational meetings will furnish any additional in- 
formation which may be needed. It is unnecessary to determine 
whether the movable seating of one company is better than that of an- 
other company until purchasing is contemplated, but it is necessary to 
know that the trend in school seating is toward movable equipment 
and that light-colored furniture is rapidly becoming standard.’ The 
growing importance of the auditorium makes it imperative that the 
principal know something of stage scenery and lighting so that re- 
quests for such equipment can be made intelligently. Similarly, the 
principal should know that radio equipment is becoming much more 
widely used and that the centralized systems are being preferred 
over individual sets in the classroom. 


i 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT RECORD 
[Name of School] 
Name of Pupil. Locker Novnessesseseesenssene 


SCHOOL Dare |Conpr-| DATE | Conni- | CHARGE 
nae NvM-lissusp| mon | R™ | mon | (ar ANY) 
BER 


TURNED 


——_ 
pee SA — 


Football pants 
GS jersey 
coats 
hip pads 
thigh. guards 
socks 


Fig. 19. Record Form for Athletic Equipment. 


$ jsion 

Many communities have both radio broadcasting and ei 

stations which will no doubt have some free time available f the 
schools if the schools are prepared to make creditable use © 


ARTE 
3 National Education Association, American Association of School Admit Gu 
tors, American School Buildings, Twenty-Seyenth Yearbook. Washington, 


The Association, 1949, 
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time. Central office policy will recognize the importance of making 
proper use of these public facilities in the cultivation of wholesome 
school and community relations. The principal must inform his teach- 
ers if opportunities for presenting school activities and classroom 
work are available and secure for them the consultative assistance 
which may be required in the preparation of creditable presenta- 
tions. 

The present interest in sound pictures and the potential educa- 
tional values which accrue from using them require that the princi- 
pal recognize the possibilities of their use. The principal should also 
know that the trend in industrial arts education is toward the gen- 
eral shop, whether the shop facilities be of the comprehensive type 
ina one-shop school or consist of several general shops, such as wood- 
working, metal, and graphic arts in large schools. Knowledge of what 
type of industrial arts program is desired should guide the principal 
in determining the kind and amount of equipment to be selected 
when replacements are needed, The principal who knows the trends 
in school equipment can exert leadership in making the local school 
outstanding in this respect. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS 

The Responsibility of the Principal for Textbooks. The feeling is 
growing that school districts should furnish free textbooks to stu- 
dents, It is argued that the total cost to the community is less if the 
books are purchased directly from the publishers by the school than 
if they are bought by the students or their parents from local trades- 
men. It is also held that when pupils are required to purchase books 
the pressure of public opinion to retain an adopted text after the 
period of usefulness is over is almost inevitable, Free textbooks re- 
move such pressure. Books may be retired from service after the or: 
mal period of use, three to five years, depending on the extent of use 
and the sturdiness of manufacture. 

Present practice tends to substantiate the claim that textbooks 
should be furnished without cost to pupils. Legislation that permits 
or requires local districts to furnish free textbooks has been enacted 
in approximately two-thirds of the states. Where legislation E ae 
missive the rural areas have been less likely to furnish textboo s 
than the urban areas. In a study involving many of our larger cities 
it was found that the provision of free textbooks was almost uni- 
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versal at the elementary school level and that it was commo; 
secondary level. Thirty-six states and the District of Colum! 
vide free textbooks for elementary grades and eleven more 
for some free textbooks. Twenty-four states provide free te: 
in high school and twelve others provide some of the hig 
texts.* 
Some schools have tried to compromise by purchasing 
and renting them to the pupils, particularly at the secondary 
level. Although the plan furnishes textbooks at less cost to 
and allows freedom from public pressure in the selection oi 
it is not to be recommended if free books can be provided 
the rental plan is adopted it is usually a compromise measur 
will eventually be replaced by free books. 
Modern methods of teaching involve large numbers of b 
either the classroom library or the central library for use 
tain units. This fact makes necessary the purchasing of books 
school district rather than by the individual pupil. In many cas 
“basic” text is used, but rather a series of books. Furnishing c 
such quantities places a responsibility on the principal for both 
tion and administration. Quite generally in city systems, comm 
of teachers are appointed to choose textbooks and often a pri 
is placed on a city-wide committee. The members examine | 
listen to salesmen and make their selections. It is almost u 
practice to accept the recommendations of the textbook co! 
When free textbooks are furnished, they may be stored ci 
and requisitioned annually, although this procedure involves 
amount of cartage. Rather, a reasonable number may be retai 
each school and transfer made by requisition on the basis of 
ment at the beginning of the term. The surplus, requiring mue 
storage space, would be kept in the central warehouse where 
be requisitioned by principals. In order to prevent the amb 
aggressive principals from securing more than a just allotme 
textbooks, some schools have found it desirable to allot books 
basis of enrollment. 
Accounting for Textbooks. Textbooks are not usually ace 
through the library. However, they must be housed in | 
school. Probably the best plan is to store them in a centra 


4 American Textbook Institute, Textbooks in Education. New Yo k: 
stitute, 1949, p. 80. 
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room where they may be conveniently arranged and from which they 
may be secured by the teacher on requisitions. Textbooks should be 
returned to the central book room at the end of the year, where they 
should be checked with the inventory of the previous year and pro- 
visions made for replacement and repairs. Someone in the principal's 
office, preferably a clerk, should issue the books on requisition, and 
keep up to date the accounting of the book room. A teacher’s account 
form is necessary for use in the book room to show what books were 
received and returned or were lost, Such a form should be similar to 
Figure 20. 

It is recommended that all textbooks be labeled as property of the 
school district and that all be numbered. In addition, the name of 


TEACHER'S ACCOUNT OF BOOKS ISSUED 
[Name of School] 


Name af Teacher..snecssssnnsscnrsnsssecnseereencennnansennensserensns 


Mee ss Rec'd |Date|Rec’d| Date || Return | Date | Return Date || Lost 


Fig. 20. Form Used by Teacher in Issuing Books. 
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the school district is frequently stamped on the top and bottom of 
the edges to prevent books finding their way into private book col- 
lections or secondhand stores. 

The teacher must keep a book record for each student. Figure 21 
will serve as an example. 

The record prevents the loss of books since each book is numbered 
and charged to a certain student. Experience indicates little difi- 


TEXTBOOK LOAN RECORD 
[Name of School] 


Name of Teacher. 


CONDITION CONDITION 


PUPIL BOOK la oae Pupr’s| Book 
NAME Cs at | Re- 
Issue | turn 


Fig. 21. Teacher’s Record of Textbooks Lent to Class. 
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culty in administering such a system and very little unwarranted 
wear or loss of the books. 

The principal also needs a control form for the book room from 
which he can determine the number on hand at any time. A satisfac- 
tory example is shown in Figure 22. 

The problem of dealing with lost or misused books is encountered 
by every principal. If fines are to be collected they should be dealt 
with as moral rather than legal obligations because, as was pointed 
out in connection with broken equipment, it is doubtful that such 


PRINCIPAL'S RECORD OF TEXTBOOKS 
[Name of School] 


Issurp TO TEACHERS 
painon Toran |__| Lost | Unrir 
Boox (Name and Number) 


MAINDER 


Fig. 22. Principal’s Record of Textbooks Issued to Teachers. 
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claims could be collected legally from the parents even though the 
claims were large enough to warrant legal action. Fortunately, the 
number of lost or misused books is very small, and most parents will 
accept fines as moral obligations if not as legal claims. It is inevitable, 
of course, that loss will occur in the distribution of free textbooks, 
The obligation of the principal is to hold the loss as low as possible. 
The foregoing forms illustrate necessary types of control. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

The transportation of pupils is largely a school-system problem, 
that is, whether or not pupils are transported and the regulations 
pertaining to methods and schedules are matters of system-wide de- 
cisions, The problems of the local school principal involve the mesh- 
ing of the dismissal schedule with that of the bus schedule, and the 
management of the pupils transported. The control of children on 
buses to and from school often presents aggravating problems. The 
driver, although in control of the bus, is usually too busy to give close 
supervision to his passengers. He can and should report unruly stu- 
dents to the school principal, who has authority over the students 
en route to and from school. A 

In some school systems which transport large numbers, student 
government is practiced. Each bus has student officers in control. 
These officers are responsible to the school principal for the bebai i 
of students on their buses. The problem of the principal is one 0 
careful planning for the student organization of each bus and close 
supervision of its functioning, This method of control has worked so 
well where tried that it probably represents the pattern of manage- 
ment which will become the general practice in the future. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

Budget Responsibilities. It is generally recognized that a on 
made and well-administered budget, based on educational needs, 
necessary in the efficient management of a school system. The p 
sponsibility of the principal varies with the size of the school phe 
and the theory of school administration held by the board of oe 
tion and the superintendent. In general the tendency to ales 
the principal greater responsibilities in preparing and administers 
a budget is much to be desired. If the individual school is made t i 
unit in the preparation and administration of the budget, a practic 


: : jinci- 
in.many school systems, the principal must participate. Jf the prim 
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pal is to administer the budget, he and his faculty should share in its 
construction. Usually this participation takes the form of compiling 
requests for supplies, equipment, and books. These are revised by 
the central office and returned to the principal for review before the 
budget is presented for final approval or revision by the reviewing 
body. 

Similarly, maintenance and repair budgets are submitted, revised, 
and reviewed. The principal has some responsibility for teachers’ 
salaries through the formal evaluation of teachers when such pro- 
cedure is required. If formal ratings are not required, recommenda- 
tions based on sound educational reasons will be expected. These 
duties, which do not include preparation of the salary schedule, are 
ordinarily concluded well in advance of the date at which the budget 
is submitted for approval; the preparation of other budget items 
such as fixed charges, capital outlay, debt service, or the estimation 
of income is not the responsibility of the principal. 

After the budget has been adopted, the responsibilities of the 
Principal are limited to the administration of the allotment for sup- 
plies and equipment. When budget allotments have been made, they 
should be adhered to except in unusual cases, such as an unexpected 
increase in enrollment. In such cases special arrangements are neces- 
sary between the principal and the superintendent so that sufficient 
supplies, books, and equipment are available. Requests to transfer 
funds from one account to another should be made infrequently, if 
at all, and then only for extraordinary educational reasons. The 
budget, if well-made, should provide for all regular or anticipated 
needs; requests for major transfers usually indicate carelessness in 
planning or inefficiency of administration. 4 

If the principal is to administer a budget, he must know i 
amounts in each account already spent, committed but unspent, 23 
unallocated, in order to avoid embarrassment to himself and his 
superior officers. Some schools send to the principals monthly finan- 
cial statements showing the amount allocated in the budget, amount 
Spent to date, and the amount available for expenditure. ance ii 
Ports enable the principal to keep within budget apro aad 
such reports are not made it will be necessary for the PRE a 
up a series of memorandum accounts in his office, which wi a 
sufficient information to make intelligent ae ai i 
budget possible. Such an account should be kept for each heading © 
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the school budget for which the principal has responsibility and 
should show the amount appropriated, amount expended, commit- 
ments which must be paid but have not yet been received, and un- 
allocated balance. A satisfactory form, if one does not exist in the 
system, is shown in Figure 23. 

Such accounts are not official and should be reconciled with the 
central office accounts periodically, but they do offer a satisfactory 
working control for each major account for which a principal is 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS 
[Name of School] 


NAML ORF ACCOUN ten aaa mekasi rioen siesin is conisaee arnser erresa cen A ean 


AMOUNT AND Gond Fonten enne Unexpenpep 
or Yer 
Date oF Recervep BALANCE 
APPROPRIATION RECEIVED 
MERET oo 


Fig. 23. Record Form for Budget Accounts. 
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responsible and they prevent the embarrassment which will result 
from overdrawn accounts or from careless administration. If the 
principal wishes to determine costs per room or by department, the 
account should have supplementary columnar distribution sheets 
on which the clerk may enter the headings directly from the con- 
trolling account. These distributions make possible cost studies of 
practically any nature the principal may wish. 

One should expect memorandum accounts not to agree fully with 
official accounts because small sums which were not recommended 
or approved by the principal will inevitably and justifiably appear 
in the official central office records from time to time. These correc- 
tions, which may not be expected to be large, should be made from 
time to time to reconcile the memorandum accounts with the official 
books. 

The keeping of accounts will facilitate studies of school costs 
within the building. Such studies may be made to compare costs 
among the various grades or departments. The elements which go 
to make up cost are teachers’ salaries, pupil enrollment, and supplies. 

Petty Cash and Financial Accounting. In every school small sums 
from book fines, sales to students, or petty cash funds from the cen- 
tral office must be accounted for. Unless there is a school store, the 
greatest problems in bookkeeping will ordinarily arise from the sale 
of materials such as industrial arts or home economic supplies which 
are used by pupils in making articles that become the Pane 
property. Such supplies are not likely to be furnished een cos 
no matter how generously the school provides supplies and equip- 
ment, nor is there any reason why articles which become the perma- 
nent possession of the pupils should be furnished at public Hite 

It becomes the duty of the individual instructor to collect the cos 
of the material, issue a receipt in duplicate for it, and account to 
the principal. The principal or his clerk should issue @ cae a 
duplicate to the teacher and send the money to the central office 


where it is credited to stores or to the revolving account. The prin- 


cipal’s office should also remit to the central office the book fines, 


although receipts are not issued. The office should retain the teachers 


forms showing the conditions of books returned and fines levied 


until the probability of their being needed for reference has passed. 


i eipts 
Ordinarily these accounts will suffice. If petty cash is er eii pts 
must be secured for every expenditure 5o that the sum may 
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counted for in a businesslike way. Public funds are a public trust, 
and their accounting is an obligation which an y principal must per- 
form with meticulous care. 


THE SCHOOL STORE 

For the many articles needed by students that are not furnished 
by the board of education, it has been found desirable in some com- 
munities, particularly at the secondary level, to provide school stores 
for the convenience of the students and to standardize the merchan- 
dise available for purchase. Some schools sell textbooks and other 
necessary articles, such as pencils, ink, paper, and notebooks which 
are frequently purchased by students. Other schools have gone fur- 
ther and have stocked art supplies, music supplies, suits to be wom 
in the physical education classes, gymnasium shoes, and other sup- 
plies which students may need. 

Many schools offer for sale candy bars, nuts, carbonated beverages, 
and fruit; or sales may be conducted by student organizations. The 
student council may secure the concession to sell candy bars during 
the noon hour, or the Girl Scouts may periodically secure permission 
to have candy sales, F requently some foresighted organization se 
cures a concession to sell sandwiches and coffee at the football games 
—and realizes a good profit. The selling of tickets to athletic contests, 
class plays, and other school entertainments is common in schools 
which do not have the activity ticket. Not infrequently individual 
students have been allowed the privilege of selling class jewelry, iy 
vitations to the graduation exercises, or insignia of various kinds, To 
centralize some of these selling practices, school stores have been 
established, 

Reasons for the School Store. The reasons usually given by the 
principals for establishing the school stores are (1) convenience p 
the students, (2) economy for the students, (3) standardization a 
supplies, and (4) elimination of satellite stores. Although the las 
reason is not advanced frequently, it will readily be recognize a 
a pertinent one by all who have struggled with the problem of un 
desirable stores. ah 

The primary reason for the establishment of the store, in tne 
opinion of the principals, is convenience to the pupils, since e 
schools are frequently located a considerable distance from the ie 
ness district of the community, The second reason, economy for B 
pupil, is also a basic reason for establishing a school stor: y 
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patronizing the school stores the student can save as much as 20 
per cent of the cost price in retail stores because the school pur- 
chased direct from the jobber, does not pay rent for the store, and 
is not primarily interested in profit. 

Local merchants almost unanimously consider school stores un- 
fair competition, since the school store does not pay rent or local 
property taxes. Unless the principal can show that the store is a real 
convenience for the students it will be unwise to open it, for local 
merchants will surely attempt to close it, and will probably succeed. 

Articles Sold in Stores. The supplies sold in school stores can be 
classified into three groups: (1) general supplies used in many differ- 
ent classrooms, such as pencils, theme paper, ink, and erasers, (2) 
special supplies used in one or a few courses, such as stenographers 
notebooks, art supplies, or mechanical drawing paper, (3) noneduca- 
tional articles, such as candy, soft drinks, peanuts, chewing gum, and 
fruit. 

Operation of the Store. The operating capital of school stores is 
secured chiefly from three sources: (1) The small profit which ac- 
crued from operating the store, (2) Money appropriated by the 
board of education for the original capital outlay, and (3) Paying 
for goods out of the income of the store by staggering of payments 
on bills to jobbers. By all odds the second method is best—securing 
Operating capital through a revolving account of the board—because 
it places the official stamp of approval on the venture. i 

The stores are usually managed by the principal or his office on i 
The principal apparently acts as the manager only in the as er 
schools; in the larger schools some other adult is assigned the duty 
of management. Most schools use some paid student help. À 

The school store can be justified only on the ground of its serv- 
ices to students. However, even this reason should not be acceptable 
to a board of education if the school principal allows his time to be 
monopolized in the operation of the store. He is es v a 
school leader and administrator and not as an operator o SES ty 
business, If the school is to operate a store, the principal must a TE 
for its operation in an efficient manner, restricting the scopa PER 
ties to services approved by the board of education. A wise a ine 
will never allow the school store to be dubbed as his i si 
financing of the store must be in harmony with soun di PA dit- 
methods and its accounts must be subject to the same periodie 
ing as all school accounts. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR FINANCE q 
It has already been stated that in many schools athletics pr 
problems of considerable financial responsibility, In an even 
number of schools the entire extracurricular program may 
large expenditures. Brogue and Jacobson showed that th 
available for activities under the legislative control of the 
council aggregated as much as $75,000 in certain individual 
The Necessity for Financial Accounting. It is apparent 
sums equal the current operating expense of a small school 
Hence, the expenditure of the funds must be accounted f 
fully. Any school administrator who does not do so would s 
feit public confidence. The obligation of accounting would 1 
less imperative if the extracurricular funds were no greater | 
fifty dollars in an entire year. 
Instances can be found in which treasurers of school o 
tions have misappropriated funds or in which the staff of a 
tion which has shown a profit for the year has distributed 
ceeds among its members. The latter arrangement still exists 
higher institutions. Many school systems account for all 
ricular funds carefully, but others do not. It is a rare school 
complete financial records going back ten or fifteen years 
found. Even when such records are found it is doubtful 
quate audits cover the entire period for which records are a 
Unless accounting is centralized and carefully supervised 
organization having a balance will logically wish to spend i 
the end of the school year. Any organization that has overspe 
forget the deficit, which will plague the sponsor and the ad 
tive officer during the summer and perhaps throughout the} 
ing year. Such occurrences cause irritation and unnecess 
plicate the problem of school administration. 
In nearly all cases in which the financial records of extra 
activities are incomplete or inadequate, the oversight is due 
lessness or unawareness of the necessity for keeping records 
than to deliberate neglect on the part of school principal 3 
boards of education at times have allowed extracurricular 


SE. B. Brogue and P. B. Jacobson, Student Council Handbook, Bull 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXIV (March 
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norance of the sums which are frequently handled. Fortunately many 
school administrators now see the necessity for caring for funds. 

The system of accounting recommended here for the extracurricu- 
lar funds is to have the responsibility for all accounts centralized in 
some one adult—principal, secretary, teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, or special person hired to supervise all extracurricular funds. 
Decentralized accounting will inevitably lead to confusion, inac- 
curacy, and the misappropriation of funds. 

A Suggested Accounting Procedure. The procedure proposed 
here is simple, provides all information that is necessary, and has 
both the sanction of competent school authorities and successful 
practice to recommend it. This does not mean that other systems may 
not be equally satisfactory. 


TREASURERS RECEIPT 
{Name of School] 


severe the sum of 


Received Of ..rsssrecssersessen sussucssnesnoesnsienssonsecservanessssssenanennrennter 


organization, 


«LOY ssssosssnsseoessneeensnsevenenenssensennntntes 


Fig. 24. Extracurriculum Receipt Issued by School Treasurer, 


Each treasurer of an organization should deposit with a = 
treasurer regularly all funds which come to his hands, The schot 


treasurer issues a receipt in duplicate. One To pence aah 
treas ro 3 x ; kept by the organiza ion : 
surer’s files, the other is kept by 5 f money deposited by an 


can never be any doubt as to the amount 0 
organization, as the matter can be checked. Pes oh auch 
receipt, on a three by five inch card, is shown in Figu : 


forms are in current use in most schools. se 
Purchase Order or Requisition Blank. When any org 
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wishes to make a purchase, it should fill out a blank sim 
one shown in Figure 25. This blank is signed by the treas 
organization, and certified by the school treasurer that 
sufficient funds to satisfy the bill when it must be paid. 

The blank is filled out in triplicate. One copy goes to t 
one to the organization treasurer, and one remains with 
treasurer. It is necessary to impress on tradesmen with 
school organization does business, on student officers, an 
sors that no goods may be ordered or charged against 
account unless a requisition is first secured. Unless this is 


PURCHASE REQUEST 


[Name of School] 


Name of firm...........0... 


AGERI ch hoe Acs ae ae ee ORS 


Purchase 


Organization ......seccecneeceseccsennseseesneerseennnee sass 


FE LOASUTEN n aeeaiei iA 


a O Faculty Adviser ...... 


School Treasurer -..........ssssccsssssseeeennssen 


Fig. 25. Extracurriculum Purchase Order Form. 
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expected bills and invoices will arrive which cannot be met because 
funds may not be available for payment. 

Controlling Accounts and Subsidiary Accounts. All school ac- 
counts, from whatever source received, should be kept in one ac- 
count at the bank and a controlling account showing the balance for 
all accounts should be kept by the school treasurer. It may be kept 
on a single sheet punched for a loose-leaf notebook, Such an ac- 
count shows receipts, total receipts, date, the item entered, the 
number of the check used for each payment, disbursements, the 
total amount disbursed, and the bank balance. Each subsidiary ac- 
count has a similar sheet which shows its balance. The total of all 
subsidiary accounts must balance with the total in the controlling 
account, which should be checked with monthly bank statements, 

Payment of Bills, No bills should be paid until an invoice has been 
received from the vendor and checked by the sponsor of the organi- 
zation or the treasurer. An order for payment may then be issued, 
as shown in Figure 26. 


TREASURER’'S ORDER 
[Name of School] 


Pay to the order Of -scercseseeensenseerteseneertnnssteete etn 
invoices attached and good received, the sum Of Serene 

Sponsor carpeted cere reece OO 
Check No .eecnvxna-se <u. TECASULCE -sseeersoeneeneentenennetn een 


Date  <cactocessecpmetee aaen, SCHOOL TrEASUTEL enrenerereenerrnernrenner 


Fig. 26. Form Used as Treasurer’s Order for Payment. 


e, should be signed by the 
attached to the invoices for 
ho checks to see that 


Such an order for payment, in duplicat 
Sponsor and treasurer of the organization, 
goods received, and sent to the school treasurer w. 
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the order corresponds to the requisition. The treasurer should fill in 
the check number, keep the original and the invoices, and give the 
duplicate to the organization treasurer. The check is then issued and 
sent to the vendor with a form showing the date and number of 
tradesman’s invoice (Figure 27), and the proper entries are made in 
the controlling and subsidiary accounts. This is a common practice in 
all well-managed schools. 

When the check returns from the bank at the end of the month 
it is attached to the invoice, original requisition, and order for pay- 
ment, and the whole is filed numerically by check number. It is then 
easy to refer to the transaction at any time if case invoices are 
presented a second time, or if some error has occurred in the trans- 
action. 


NOTICE OF PAYMENT 
[Name of School] 


Enclosed is our check No, csccecsencessossseunreeseessseesssseseersees ÎN payment of 


Your invoices numbered „een ., covering our 


requisitions numbered 


Very truly yours, 


School Treasurer 


Fig. 27. Form Used as Notice of Payment. 


r 
At regular intervals, probably once a month, the school e 
should issue a statement of the condition of each of the funds 


I 
which he is responsible. These statements should go to each sponseh 
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organization treasurer, and the principal. There is no value in having 
pupils keep accounts unless the accounting is properly done. In 
some schools it is the practice for all organization treasurers to meet 
with the school treasurer early in the year to receive systematic 
instruction in proper methods of keeping accounts, Following the 
period of instruction they should meet with the school treasurer 
regularly, probably once a month, to reconcile their accounts with 
those of the school treasurer. 

The condition of the entire fund should be published annually 
with the certificate of audit. The audit should be made by a com- 
petent disinterested auditor, preferably by a certified public ac- 
countant. 

The school treasurer should be bonded with a surety company for 
the largest amount of money for which he is likely to be responsible 
at any one time. The cost of a bond is negligible and the bonding 
protects both the school and the person responsible for the funds. 
The cost of bonding may be charged to the general account of the 
school, or divided proportionately among the subsidiary accounts, 

As an aid to facilitating orderly business practice, all goods and 
invoices should be delivered to the school treasurer, who in turn 
distributes them to the proper organizations or individuals for check- 
ing before the payment order is made out. i 

If some centralized system of accounting for extracurricular funds 
is adopted, it is possible to account for all funds received or TA 
bursed during any given year at any later time. Such records shoulc 
be kept just as carefully as the cumulative scholarship record of 
every student. 

The system which has been described is simple 
school that desires a more comprehensive plan can easily se 
from a commercial supply house or find one described in the 


on school administration. adeno iaa fund 
d. It is desirable to have 2) : 
The Generali M i ire school, falling outside 


from which purchases of benefit to the ent 
the scope of ra organization, may be made. The source of e A 
varies. In a few schools it is customary to impose a tax of 1 pes 
cent on the net receipts of all the major t T apee Pe 
such as athletic games and dramatic performances. e sek i 

Which this tax is based is that the activities thrive because of the i 
connection with the school; it is, therefore, reasonable that part o 


and workable. A 
cure one 
writings 
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the receipts should revert to the benefit of the entire student body. 

In other schools, bazaars, carnivals, and other entertainments 
furnish the source of the general school fund. Such a fund is the 
responsibility of the student council in those schools in which the 
council is allowed financial responsibility. From the general fund 
may be purchased paintings, trophy cases, motion picture projectors, 
and other desirable equipment which cannot be secured through 
regular board of education appropriations. The fund may also aid 
worthy but nonrevenue-producing activities in the school. In the 
high school of Austin, Minnesota, the general fund was used to 
purchase a pipe organ for the auditorium, sound motion picture 
equipment, musical instruments, and other desirable equipment. 

A note of caution should be added: namely, that the purchasing 
of equipment which is properly the responsibility of the board of 
education may set a precedent difficult to break down. In spite of 
this precedent, the general fund is a desirable practice which many 
schools would do well to adopt. In large schools the general account 
may reach such proportions that part of it may be deposited at inter- 
est until it is needed for a permanent purchase. 

Methods of Securing Funds. The principal source of funds for 
extracurricular activities is from the sale of tickets for individual 
events. Other sources include dues from pupils, receipts from special 
activities, season tickets, tag days, profits on sales in the school store 
or at school functions, and social events. Some schools sell season 
tickets to football games or other events which occur in series. This 
practice tends to insure the school against low receipts because of a 
poor season, unfavorable weather conditions, or other unforeseen fac- 
tors. In other schools an activity ticket is sold which admits pupils 
to all events, both athletic and nonathletic, l 

Many schools use some form of installment payment to enable al 
students to subscribe for activity tickets. Usually a large pee 
of the student body will support such a plan and continue insta i 
ments throughout the year. The plan insures good attendance ata 
events and enables more students to attend school functions than 
would otherwise attend, If such a plan is adopted it is necessary to. 
have events well distributed throughout the year, and to have 
highly prized token, such as the annual, distributed after the las 
payment has been made on the activity ticket. E 

Schools which have tried the plan are enthusiastic about it. Drive 
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for each activity are obviated, attendance is increased, and sufficient 
revenue is available to operate the activities. After the amount to 
be received has been determined, it can be allocated to the activities 
early in the year so that each organization knows what its resources 
are and can plan its expenditures accordingly. The plan of selling 
an activity ticket which admits to all school events is much more 
businesslike and dignified than having tag days, bazaars, or benefit 
performances, The latter two are particularly likely to disrupt the 
entire school while preparation is being made. Even though the sum 
thus realized is considerable, it is extremely unlikely that the results 
can be justified in the light of the loss of time. 

When ticket sales are held, they should be carefully supervised. 
All tickets should be numbered and a record of the numbers issued 
to each seller should be kept. Students should realize that losing 
tickets is a personal liability that they must assume just as they 
assume liability for their personal funds. Those who lose tickets may 
reasonably be held accountable for those presented for admission; if 
the numbered tickets are not presented there is certainly no reason 
why the loser should reimburse the school, for it has suffered no loss. 

Even when an activity is used as the basis for student admission, 
it will be necessary to sell admission tickets to adults. Such selling 
should be carefully supervised and receipts should be checked with 
tickets. To fail to do so, particularly if students are allowed to sell 
tickets, offers the possibility for fraud. The principal may delegate 
the responsibility of selling to the sponsor and the treasurer of e 
organization presenting a public performance, with the proyo 
that an accurate report of sales will be furnished promptly after the 
sale of tickets is concluded. 

Responsibility for Finance. It has been mentione 
the student council may assume the responsibility for § 
extracurricular funds to the various activities on the basis of need 
and within the limits of the funds available. Such a practice may well 
be one of the most vital experiences that comes to a poean ; 

In large councils a committee under faculty eS iti fae ae 
conveniently consider all budget requests and as her 
council, which in turn accepts or rejects the recommenda ion, ; a 
recommendations are, of course, subject to approval of the principal, 
as are all other acts of the council. 

If pupils are to participate in the governme 


ntioned previously that 
allocating 


nt of the school—which 
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usually implies the management of extracurricular activities—there 
is every reason why they should participate in the allocation of the 
funds necessary for the operation of the activities. Such a commit- 
tee is especially necessary when there is a general school fund in 
which all moneys are placed and from which funds are disbursed 
to activities irrespective of which activities have helped in raising 
the funds. 

In 1944, Trump made a study of the management of extracurricu- 
lar activities in 901 high schools in the North Central Association 
territory. Concerning some of the practices he says: 

All expenditures are made by requisition signed by an officer of the 
organization, the sponsor, and a central treasurer in 103 (exactly 40 per 
cent) of the small schools, 289 (55 per cent) of the medium schools, and 
96 (78 per cent) of the large schools. All expenditures are paid by check 
which is filed with the invoice and requisition in 156 (60 per cent) small, 
866 (70 per cent) medium and 89 (70 per cent) large schools. The practice 
of not paying for purchases unless a requisition and invoice are presented 
by the vendor is followed in the following number of schools: 48 small (19 
per cent), 185 medium (85 per cent), and 62 (50 per cent) large. 


Trump also found that only 171 or less than 20 per cent of the 
schools had an annual audit by a competent professional auditor 
cutside the school system, although over 90 per cent had some sort 
of audit of the funds, and that the larger schools were more likely 
to have adequate business procedures than were the small schools. 

The making of the budget for extracurricular activities may He 
from a simple allocation of lump sums to each activity to carefully 
worked out plans under which each activity receives a percentage 
of the total. No matter which plan is used, the budget should form 
the financial chart for the year, from which deviation is not made 
except for emergencies. As a backlog for such, contingencies, asi 
serve fund should be set up, or part of the expected annual receipts 
should be kept in the general fund for any emergencies that may arise. 

The council or its finance committee need not handle funds or 
the bookkeeping; legislative bodies, whether Congress or a studen 
council, allocate rather than administer funds. Fiscal administration 
should be reserved for a bonded adult treasurer who reports regu- 
larly to the council the condition of all funds. The school treasure" 


A y iyersit, 
SJ. L. Trump, High-School Extracurriculum Activities. Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1944, p. 61. 
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should be a member of the finance committee; in fact, he might well 
be the sponsor for the group. 

Pupils in school should learn that public funds such as those used 
in extracurricular activities must be supervised carefully, that ex- 
penditures should be made according to a budget plan, and that 
expenditures must be accounted for according to approved business 
practice. If pupils in school are taught to handle public funds in a 
careful manner, they will be more likely to insist on similar careful 
handling of public funds outside the school. To foster such a desire 
on the part of pupils is an obligation of the school. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

The rapid increase in school size and the changed conditions 
under which schools operate today have greatly increased the busi- 
ness responsibilities of school principals. Many schools enroll more 
pupils than the population of towns and small cities, The efficient 
operation of these schools as communities makes heavy demands on 
the business competency of the principal. Job analysis of the business 
functions required of school principals runs into hundreds of duties, 
It is highly important that principals and persons aspiring to be 
principals avail themselves of courses in school administration in 
institutions of higher learning dealing with the nature of the busi- 
ness aspects of school administration. It is also essential that they 
keep up with the current literature on school organization and 
administration. The tendency of all this is to make the principal 
business-minded, But important as it is that school principals become 
efficient managers of their school enterprises, it is imperative = 
they not lose their perspective as educators, for in the final analysis 
they will be evaluated by the quality of their leadership as educators 
rather than by their acumen as business functionaries, 
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ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL 
PLANT 


“The school plant” is a comprehensive term which includes build- 
ing, grounds, school furniture, other equipment, and apparatus. The 
entire plant usually represents a considerable public investment, in- 
tended to provide for the education of the community's children, In 
recent years the school plant has come to be regarded as a com- 
munity investment to be used for neighborhood welfare as well as a 
service to children. 

The rules and regulations of city school systems disclose that the 
school plant is restricted to educational purposes for the hours of the 
day in which the school is in session. After school hours the plant 
may be used for neighborhood recreational purposes under the con- 
trol of a recreation board or a department of public playgrounds and 
parks, provided the board of education agrees to the plan. This is in 
harmony with ideas advanced for many years on the wider use of 
school plants and the school as a community center. More recently, 
the term “community school” has come to be in vogue, particularly 


when new school buildings are being planned. The use of this term 


has been projected on the theory that a public school is a community 
ults as well as youth and which 


institution which should serve ad 

should be available for worthy purposes after regular school hours.' 
q The school principal, to a somewhat greater extent than any other, 
is responsible for the utilization of the school plant. This responsi- 
bility of the principal has not received the emphasis in the literature 
on education as has the responsibility of the principal for instruction, 


1M. F, Seay, “The Community School: New Meaning for an Old Term,” The 


Community School, Fifty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, Part II, p. 1. 
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although one of the earliest duties assigned to the school principal 
pertained to the management of the plant. 

In some large cities the custodial staff is responsible to a business 
manager, who is also responsible for the plant. In such systems the 
principal has little authority for the school building or its care, Asa 
result, friction between the principal and the custodial staff fre- 
quently ensues and may eventuate in some cases in unsatisfactory 
care of the building and grounds, and the general lowering of school 
morale. But in most cities the principal is recognized as the responsi- 
ble head of the school with authority to direct and to supervise the 
work of the custodians to the end that the educational program may 
not suffer because of unsatisfactory care of building and grounds. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT AS A STIMULATING 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Whatever the specific responsibilities of the principal for the school 
plant, he must look upon the plant as an integral part of a learning 
environment. The role of the classroom teacher will always tran- 
scend that of the physical plant in education, yet the plant is a factor 
of tremendous importance in education, As a learning environment 
the school plant may serve either as a stimulating influence on chil- 
dren or as a depressing influence. In order to realize the role of the 
school plant in education, one need only compare a modern echo 
building and its superior lighting; attractive decoration; comfortable 
seating; and useful service facilities, such as library, multi-purpose 
room, functional playgrounds, and classrooms with chalk and yok 
boards, sinks, work areas, filing and storage facilities and pupil a 2 
ers, with the non-functional, meagerly equipped, and unattractively 
decorated plants of a generation ago. Le 

Comparatively few principals will be privileged to participate i 
the planning of new buildings or to have charge of such buldi 
The large proportion of the school plants of the country were by hi 
prior to the development of the modern standards of shoo 
construction. In a survey of school facilities ordered by the A 
Congress and conducted by the United States Office of Ee 
involving areas representing 40.8 per cent of the national populatio ; 
and 44.06 per cent of the school population, it was fonnd ia a 
proximately 66 per cent of all school buildings were over Bis 
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years old.” Approximately 40 per cent of these buildings were over 
thirty years old and nearly 17 per cent were over fifty years old. 
Twenty-two per cent of the total number of buildings surveyed were 
from 11 to 20 years old and only 18 per cent were under 11 years old. 
It is therefore evident that since the large majority of the children of 
the country (82 per cent) are housed in school buildings from 11 years 
old to 50 years old and over, the qualities of the physical environ- 
ment will depend on what can be done to improve older classrooms 
and other service facilities. 

Old buildings can be made attractive by internal reconditioning in 
conformity with the standards of modern school plants. Knowing the 
importance of good physical facilities on classroom climate, the 
principal can urge that everything possible be done to improve these 
features of his school, It is an obligation of the board of education of 
a school system to improve the internal conditions of the schools un- 
der its control, and to recondition and rehabilitate to the extent pos- 
sible. In sensitizing school authorities to the importance of the school 
plant in creating a stimulating learning environment the principal 
must assume a significant role. ; $ 

If the school plant is to serve as an acceptable learning environ- 
ment, the plant must be planned to provide the conditions desired. 
In the past all too many plants have been constructed without refer- 
ence to educational requirements. The education program and stu- 
dent needs have had to be adapted to the plant facilities available 
with the result that the plant presented a continual handicap to the 
realization of school objectives. Many plants so constructed were 
outmoded before completion. The construction of a school plant 
should be the last step in a program of planning which takes into 


consideration not only present needs but also future developments as 
far as they can be foreseen. To guarantee future plant adaptation, 
ded to the fullest ex- 


flexibility in functional layout should be provi 
tent possible. The principal and his teacher personnel can anc 
should make a substantial contribution to the functional planning of 
the school plant they will be expected to use. 
PLANT RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Analysis of the authority conferred on the principal a aay 
to building and grounds reveals a large number of specific duties. in 


2 Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
port of the School F: cilities Survey, 1952. 


The First Progress Re- 
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addition to supervising the janitors and custodians, he must 
the school plant provides adequate educational service. The 
ing must not be allowed to endanger the health and safety 0 
dren because of fire or accident hazards occasioned by fauli 
struction or improper use. ; 
The utilization of plant facilities presents a technical proble 
administration for the principal that can be solved satisfacto 
when the factors conditioning utilization are fully known. 
ample, some principals consider that their buildings are overe 
when, as a matter of fact, the pupil load is not properly distri 
in the facilities available. Such a situation is illustrated by Se 
in a study of 28 high schools found that in one school the classt 
` were used 99.4 per cent of the time that they were available fo 
By increasing the length of the day to 480 minutes, the percen! 
utilization could be reduced to 62.3 Some loss in utilization is’ 
expected, since not all the classrooms can be used while part 
pupils are at lunch or while assemblies are in progress. Te 
Scott also studied the percentage of pupil-station utilization. 
room contained 30 seats but only 24 were used by a class, th 
station utilization for the room was considered to be 80 per cent 
ing that period. In the 28 schools studied he found that only 90. 
cent of the pupil stations were used during class periods.“ B 
the basis of a 2400 minute week the stations would have be 
only 56.7 per cent of the time. a 
It is inevitable, of course, that the percentage of room un 
will be higher than the percentage of pupil-station utilization, 
is not always possible to utilize every pupil station every hou 2 
day, even in a crowded school. However, since some schools are 
much more efficiently than others, it is incumbent on a princip 
know how to utilize the rooms or pupil stations most effective! 
certainly no principal who is using only 60 per cent of the pu 
tions during the class periods should expect to secure ad 
housing. 
How to Increase Utilization. As indicated, one of the wa) 
which greater utilization of the plant can be effected is t 
lengthening the school week to 2400 minutes, or an eight-ho 


*R. S. Scott, “The Utilization of Building Space in Secondary Schools 
in L. V. Koos, J. M. Hughes, P. W. Hatsen, and W, C. Reavis, Administ 
Secondary School. New York: American Book Company, 1940, pp. ous 

4 Ibid., p. 524. 
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instead of the 1800 provided by a six-hour day. This plan is one of the 
most common methods of increasing the use of building capacity. 
Double sessions or overlapping sessions also increase building utiliza- 
tion, a plan frequently used in overcrowded elementary schools, An- 
other method frequently used is to increase the pupil-station capacity 
of the building by adding a few chairs in each classroom so that each 
room seats its potential maximum. The available seating is increased 
and if it can be done without jeopardizing the health of pupils 
through overcrowding, and it usually can, the load the school will 
accommodate may be materially increased. 

The principal should be guided in determining the maximum num- 
ber a classroom will accommodate by generally accepted standards 
of 900-1000 square feet of usable classroom space for an elementary- 
school classroom planned for 25 to 30 children® with special provi- 
sions in the primary grades for chalkboards and tack boards at the 
height convenient for children rather than for adults, and with toilet 
facilities and cloakrooms as additional room facilities. Such a physi- 
cal setting is necessary for the newer instructional procedures. These 
classroom facilities are recommended for high schools that practice 
the newer type of program,’ but they are by no means common." 

In some cases the rapid or unexpected growth of a community 
will necessitate caring for a larger number of pupils than the normal 
load for which the building was planned. The studies of utilization 
tend to show that this problem should not ordinarily present in- 
superable difficulties. But in the final analysis the number of pupils 
accommodated must not be so large as to exceed greatly the recog- 
nized legal standards established for the protection of the health 
and safety of pupils. 

In the e oy ene in elementary schools, a few systems 


have resorted to a modification of the platoon type of organization, 
which has made possible an increase in utilization up to 35 pe 
cent in some systems. Not all types of buildings are readily adaptec 

ruction. The features essential 


for platoon pur ithout reconst: 

a purposes wi r e 
to the platoon plan are: auditorium, two gymnasiums, heren an 
rooms for music, art, and science. The special facilities should 

5 National Education Association, American Association of oe Lae 
tors, American School Buildings, Twenty-Seventh Yearbook (1949), pp. . 

8 Ibid., pp. 93-95. HE 

; l Er : d Stanton Leggett, Planning 

TN. L. Englehardt, N. L. Englehardt, Jr, ane pimi EAA 
Secondary School Buildings. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
pp. 95-110, 
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commodate as many pupils as can be cared for in the regular class- 
rooms. The enrollment is then divided into two platoons, which al- 
ternate between the regular classrooms and the special facilities, 
In some schools the platoons are shifted only once each day; in 
others the shift is made once in the morning and once in the after- 
noon sessions. 

Classrooms Utilized Most Fully. Ordinarily classrooms are utilized 
more fully than are other areas of the building, such as the library, 
auditorium, gymnasiums, and the cafeteria. One way to use the 
library—and also to increase the educational value of the book col- 
lection—is to inaugurate the library-study hall plan. It is obvious 
that using the library as a study room will increase its utilization and 
will free other space for classroom use, The values of, and objec- 
tions to, the library-study hall are discussed in the chapter which 
deals with the library. Scheduling the regular use of the library 
by groups or classes will also increase its use and will enhance the 
educational program. 

The use of laboratories for general purposes will also increase 
building utilization. Typewriting rooms, unit kitchens, industrial 
arts shops, and art rooms are so specialized that they can scarcely 
be used for other classes. Laboratories for the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences are somewhat more flexible. If these rooms are equipped 
with acid-resisting tables or individual desks, they can be used for 
other classes as well as for science. The abandonment of the earlier 
type of physical science laboratory, without seating, not only frees 
the adjacent classroom for other purposes but makes the sclente 
laboratory available for other classes when not used for science 
instruction. The trend toward the long period of 50 to 55 minutes re 
makes the laboratory more usable, since it may be used for six cana 
per day. With the short period of 40 to 45 minutes, science class 
ordinarily require seven periods per week, As a result, the laboratory 
will accommodate only five classes per day. duling 

Playground space may also be utilized by carefully schedu a 
classes in physical education throughout the day and by si 
using playgrounds both for the sports program, whenever ye : 
conditions permit, and for those games that can be played o 
doors, al also 

The careful scheduling of intramural sports after school wi ae 
help utilize the playground to maximum advantage. In some s¢ 
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the responsibility for scheduling and maximum utilization of the 
playground may necessarily be assumed by the principal. In a much 
larger number of schools the principal will be responsible only for 
inaugurating an intramural program and for delegating the direction 
of the program to some competent instructor. Similarly, the play- 
ground space may be well or poorly used. Games that require much 
space but provide opportunity for few to participate should not be 
permitted to monopolize the space. Care in laying out the play- 
ground will give much greater utilization than merely allowing it to 
develop as it will. Providing play space with proper drainage and an 
all-weather surface will also increase its usefulness. 


UTILIZATION OF THE SPECIAL FACILITIES 

The School Auditorium, That the auditorium is being recognized 
as a necessary unit in many schools is attested by a study of floor 
plans. The United States Office of Education ascertained in a study 
in 1939 that in over 60 per cent of the new buildings erected in cities 
of over 10,000 population and constructed with PWA aid, provision 
| Was made for an auditorium or an auditorium-gymnasium. “As early 
as 1848 school buildings were constructed with classrooms and a cen- 
tral haii which was used for study purposes and was known as an 
assembly hall. The ‘assembly room’ has been replaced by the audi- 
torium for most purposes except study, although the use of the au- 
ditorium as a study hall is not unknown.”® 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction’ advises that, 
increasingly, auditoriums are included in new buildings as grinen 
units of school plants made necessary by the broadening o educa- 
tional programs and by the increased use of school ote n com- 
munity centers. The school auditorium is generally regarded as a 
theater and is so constructed as to serve only assembly finon, 
However, it is possible to design an auditorium for a combination i 
functions, such as cafeteria, gymnasium, study hall, social room, ae 
room for band and orchestra. The theater function must be sacrificed 
if combinations are attempted. 

In smaller elementary schools 
to replace the auditorium in many s$ 


Th 
le 8 Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson, ah ee Auditorium as a Th 
tin No. 4, U.S. Office of Education, , p 8- dool 
4 National EE Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning Scho 
Plants, Nashville: Peabody College, 1949, Pp- 94-95. 
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pected to serve a variety of purposes, such as physical education, 
band, chorus, cafeteria, dramatic and musical productions, school 
assemblies, and a meeting place for parents and neighborhood 
groups. 

If the auditorium or multi-purpose room is not utilized as effec 
tively as other parts of the building, the principal should critically 
examine the educational program to see that it conforms to pro 
gressive thought. In all too many schools the educational program 
does not include sufficient provision for dramatics, speech classes, or 
informal musical organizations. Many of these activities can be car 
ried out to advantage in the school auditorium or the little theater, if 
either is provided. The expansion of the program to include such vital 
creative activities fills a need in the lives of young people. Although 
the broadening of the program is to be defended on educational 
grounds alone, it may also be mentioned that the greater use of the 
auditorium for creative activities will relieve the pressure on class- 
rooms in a crowded building, ? 

That many auditoriums have not been constructed with sufficient 
care is realized when they are opened for use. Sometimes the stage 
is so high that the spectators sitting in the front rows cannot see the 
persons on the stage from the knees down. In others the floor has 
insufficient pitch so that it is difficult to see the stage. Other audito- 
riums have a large number of side seats from which less than half the 
stage can be seen. 

Uses of the Auditorium. The weekly assembly, a vital par 
school activities, is almost impossible without an auditorium. Dra- 
matic productions, planned for the public and for school groups, at 
increasing both in frequency and in quality. Instrumental and i. : 
musical programs are frequently provided in many communi a 
both for enjoyment and for the interpretation of the schools to 
public. bh 

The value of the school auditorium will be enhanced and assem 7 
programs thereby improved if a small pipe organ can be inti 3 
The new electric organs are not particularly expensive and are ie 
pletely satisfactory, Such facilities offer the possibility of supply? 
suitable music during the entrance and exit of the assembled group» 
and do much to provide a receptive audience situation. 

In overcrowded buildings the auditorium may be use 
hall, although its use for this purpose is not satisfactory 
only opera chairs. 


t of 


d as a study 
when it has 
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Size and Location of Auditorium. How large a group of people a 
school auditorium should accommodate is a question to which no 
categorical answer can be given. The seating capacity must depend 
on its functions. If it is to be used by the community, and such use is 
desirable, it must in all probability be much larger than if it is in- 
tended for school purposes only. Certainly it should seat at least one 
half of the maximum school enrollment if it is to be used chiefly by 
the school. This size should not prove to be too small; assemblies for 
pupils of different age groups may be held just as effectively as for 
the entire student body—and perhaps more so. Many school audito- 
riums will seat the entire enrollment. In this case the principal need 
be concemed only with effective use of the available space. 

Concerning the location of the auditorium a much more positive 
answer can be given. It is generally agreed that the auditorium 
should be located on the ground floor. It should be accessible from 
both the street and the classrooms. 

It is also generally agreed that a separate auditorium is to be pre- 
ferred to a combined auditorium-gymnasium. The latter, however, 
has been considered necessary in small schools. In the study con- 
ducted by the Office of Education it was shown that if auditoriums 
are constructed to seat one-third or one-half of the maximum capac- 
ity of the school, instead of the total enrollment, it is then possible 
to construct a separate auditorium and a separate gymnasium, the 
total cubage of which is likely to be less than that of a combined 
auditorium-gymnasium." Since cost is determined largely by ser 
these findings remove the last argument for the combined audito- 
rium-gymnasium. If a large gymnasium is needed to accommodate 
basketball crowds, it may be necessary to omit the auditorium. But 
it should be recognized that the gymnasium will not serve npg 
torily as an auditorium. If a large auditorium cannot be providec s i 
will often prove practicable to have a small one of the little theater 
type. 

Requisites of a Good School Auditoriu 
to be satia it must have good acoustics. It should = eit 
for a speaker to be heard clearly in every part of the house een 
strain on the speaker or the listeners. Although cede crete k 
cannot always be determined in advance, it is quite a a : sis 
blank walls opposite each other will cause an echo and result in J 


chool Auditorium as a Theater, p. 35. 


m. If a school auditorium is 


10 Barrows and Simonson, The S 
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acoustics. Breaking the walls with recesses, windows, or other archi- 
tectural features will help to overcome the difficulty indicated. Wall 
hangings, special plaster, sound-absorbent ceilings, window drapes, 
and carpeting in the aisles will improve the acoustics and also the 
appearance of the auditorium. 
Ordinarily the school auditorium is satisfactory from an aesthetic 
point of view. The gravest defects are likely to be found in the con- 
struction of the stage. For example, in the U.S. Office of Education 
study cited, it was found that of 30 elementary schools, none met 
the criteria for an adequate stage. In general, the same faults were 
found in high school stages.!! The stage frequently does not have 
sufficient off-stage space, adequate stage height, or width in the 
proscenium arch.” Often, too, the floor of the stage is made of hard 
wood so that pegs or floor screws cannot be driven into it without 
difficulty. The most recent standards available indicate that the fu- 
ture school auditoriums will be adequate both as places of beauty 
and as instructional units.1 i 
Every auditorium needs a speaker's stand, a chair for the presiding. 
officer, and a number of armchairs in harmony with the other fur- 
nishings of the auditorium. Just how much scenery a school theater 
should possess cannot be answered categorically. There is an unmis- 
takable trend to furnish the school theater with a cyclorama set, and 
there is a feeling on the part of many school principals and teachers 
that students engaged in dramatics should receive some experience 
in preparing stage scenery. : 
School theaters are frequently inadequate because the lighting fa- 
cilities are not flexible. A good switchboard having adequate pro: 
visions for dimming all or any set of lights as desired is necessary: 
Floodlights and spotlights are also very important and are usu y 
inadequately supplied. In addition, the auditorium should possess 
audio-visual equipment. The use of sound films for both instruction 
and entertainment will undoubtedly increase rapidly in the near fe 


11 Ibid, p. 24. E 
12 For proper standards for a school theater see G. W. Ebey, “The P 


of the School Stage,” American School and University, Vol. XI (1989), ‘bili 
also E. C. Mabie, “Planning the Fine Arts Plant for Co-ordination and F 19 
T eae School Theatre,” American School and University, Vol. XVI ; 
13 National Education Association, American School Buildings, pp. ul 
ae N. L. Englehardt and others, Planning Secondary School Buildings, PP ~~ 
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ture. If possible, a booth large enough for two projectors should be 
provided, even though only one projector is owned. 
Good sight lines are imperative in a theater. Ordinarily a rectangu- 
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lar theater with the narrow end of the rectangle facing the stage will 
provide better sight lines than the square type of school theater. The 
floor must be sufficiently pitched to make the stage clearly visible. 

If the auditorium is to be used by adult groups or for public per- 
formances, a box office should be provided. Collapsible metal gates 
which can be recessed in the walls when not in use are desirable so 
that the auditorium may be shut off from the rest of the building. 
Separate toilet facilities, entrance, heating, and ventilating are de- 
sirable so that the auditorium may be used for evening functions 
without opening the rest of the building. 

That the foregoing standards are not unduly difficult of achieve- 
ment is attested by the fact that many schools now meet or surpass 
them. For those schools that have not yet incorporated them into their 
theaters or auditoriums, the suggestions provide desirable goals to be 
striven for. 

An example of an unusually adequate school auditorium is to be 
found in the Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School. The first-floor plan 
is reproduced in Figure 28. The auditorium, which seats 1,300, has a 
main floor capacity of 785. The orchestra pit will accommodate a 
school band or orchestra of 60 members. The proscenium arch is 36 x 
24 feet. The off-stage space is equal to the proscenium opening. The 
stage depth is 82 feet; the gridiron is 52 feet above the stage floor. 
Adequate storage space is provided for lights, scenery, and costumes. 
There are adequate make-up rooms, space for making scenery, sa 
provision for flexible lighting equipment. Not every school can affor 
or would need the elaborate provisions, including a little theater, that 
are found at Shorewood. Schools planning the construction of @ 
school auditorium would do well to check their plans with the stand- 
ards indicated in this chapter as a means of averting disappointing 
results. 

The Lunch Room. If there are several periods, they are usually F 
about thirty minutes’ duration, The administration of these perio" 
does not offer any particular problem, since there is little time remain- 
ing in the period after the children have eaten. In schools where the 
lunch period is an hour or more in length, the problem of ada 
ing it frequently taxes the ingenuity of the principal. Some ee. 
that have sound equipment use noon movies in the auditorium 


yof 


14 Englehardt and others, op. cit., pp. 114-120. 
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very good effect. In a forty-minute period, for example, 20 minutes 
may be allowed for lunch and 20 minutes for sound films. Such pro- 
grams are sponsored successfully by student councils, Other schools, 
particularly large ones, provide social rooms where dancing is per- 
mitted and recreation rooms fitted up with table tennis or provisions 
for other games. Boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs furnish places for pupils 
to read, listen to the radio, or relax with friends. A few schools with 
relatively long periods and a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion remaining for lunch provide tournaments, such as checkers or 
table tennis. 

The arrangement of lunch-hour activities can be dealt with success- 
fully by the student council. The activity fulfills the requirements of a 
good project for the council: (1) it presents a real problem which can 
be solved by pupils, and (2) it gives pupils some responsibility for the 
management of affairs closely related to extracurricular activities. 
The evidence available indicates that considerable use has been made 
by students of that part of the lunch period not needed for eating. It 
is not advocated that pupils be required to participate in any specific 
activity during the lunch period but that a variety of activities be 
provided, 

Other Uses of the Cafeteria. It is not uncommon to use the cafe- 
teria as a study hall in overcrowded buildings. If satisfactory, there is 
no reason why these facilities should not be so used. Ordinarily the 
cafeteria provides better study hall provisions than does the audito- 
rium because it is equipped with tables. The utilization of the cafe- 
teria over and above its use as a study hall will be determined by the 
percentage of the school population that may be served at one cae 
If a cafeteria is used by three groups of pupils at luncheon, it v 4 
obviously have a greater percentage of utilization than if it is use 
only once, OEN 

K few schools use the cafeteria for a study hall, for auditorium oF 
poses, and for the rehearsals of musical groups such as the school Ses 
or chorus, A discussion of the management of the cafeteria is includec 
in Cha à 3 

e have found it necessary to utilize the cafeteria 


as a youth center. Where this is done, it is imperative that facilities be 


provided for locking food supplies and portable equipment. A small 


a if desired, within the 
snack bar may be constructed, of portable type i i 
dining hall nope In such cases it would be well to have the cafe- 
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teria open to the outside of the building and provision made to close 
it off from the building proper. 

The Gymnasium. If the utilization of the gymnasium is low, one of 
several conditions may be responsible. In a few communities, local 
pride may have provided facilities of such magnitude that they can- 
not be fully utilized. But in a far larger number of cases, low utiliza- 
tion of the gymnasium represents careless educational planning, For 
example, in secondary schools it is by no means uncommon to find 
that physical education opportunities are not provided for the upper 
grades even when gymnasium, pool, or playground is idle for long 
periods of time daily. In other cases, the classes in physical education 
are made unnecessarily large and the plant is not utilized as exten- 
sively as possible. The alternative is to provide a greater number of 
classes. It is true, of course, that the latter two methods of increasing 
the use of the gymnasium imply increased expenditures for instruc- 
tors unless the present staff has an unusually light load. Such increases 
should be justified on the basis of the values inherent in the program 
discussed in Chapter 11. 


GUARDING AGAINST BUILDING HAZARDS 

Conditions that may prove dangerous to the health or safety of 
children must be detected and reported to the proper authorities 1m- 
mediately. The condition of the fire escapes, the fire-alarm system, and 
the fire extinguishers requires periodic inspection. Likewise, waste 
material must not be allowed to accumulate in such manner that fire 
hazards are increased. In old buildings with wooden stairs it is pal 
ticularly important not to store wooden cases, paper towels, or any 
other combustible material under the stairways. These safety meas 
ures can most easily be observed by working in co-operation with the 
custodian rather than by ordering him to do or not to do certain 
things. A few moments spent in explaining to the custodian boyi ki 
hazards may be prevented will ordinarily prove more effective than 
numerous printed regulations prepared for his guidance. Y 

Defective stairs or floors constitute safety hazards that must be ey 
ported or cared for promptly, Close co-operation between the Bf 
todian and the principal should result in the speedy detection an 
prompt repair of safety hazards. Health hazards, such as unsanitary 
drinking fountains and toilets, or an insufficient number of either, 
should be reported promptly. Likewise, defects in the heating syste 
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which may impair both health and safety should be discovered and 
reported. If better lighting is desirable or necessary in some of or all 
the classrooms, or if the ventilation is unsatisfactory, the matter 
should be reported to the central office, since the readjustments are 
more extensive than can ordinarily be cared for by the custodial staff 
in the local school. Again it is emphasized that close co-operation be- 
tween the principal and the custodian will relieve the principal of 
much, but not all, routine inspection of the building and will result 
in better maintenance. 


ADMINISTERING SERVICE FACILITIES 

The toilet facilities in a school should be adequate in number and 
properly cared for. The standards in secondary schools are separate 
toilet rooms for boys and girls located at opposite ends of the corridor 
on each floor and of easy access from all classrooms, auditorium, and 
gymnasium, Basement toilet rooms, inadequately lighted and often in 
unsatisfactory or unsanitary condition, are not approved in modern 
buildings. 

Kindergarten rooms generally have toilet facilities connected di- 
rectly with the room and of a size suitable for the age group. Recently 
there has been noted a tendency to provide toilet facilities in the 
rooms for lower grades as well. 

Toilet rooms should be screened from the corridor, well lighted, 
and independently ventilated in such manner that they are com- 
pletely free from odor, Such rooms should also be provided with pogi 
racks and equipped with frosted glass so that they are screened cpm 
the yard, court, or any room in the building. Toilet rooms ordinari y 
have terrazzo or moisture-proof concrete floors which are conducive 
to easy washing, Well-kept toilet rooms, frequently washed or 
scrubbed, do not require highly-perfumed deodorants. i 

Desirable standards are one seat for each 60 boys, one urinal for 
each 30 boys, and one seat for each 30 girls." Lavatories oe Ba 
provided throughout the building in toilet rooms, shops, home eco- 
nomics rooms, shower rooms, rest rooms, clinics, and bie ge 
quarters. An acceptable standard is one wash bow! with hot and colc 
running water for each 50 pupils." 

Mirror space should also be provi 
American School Buildings, p. 163. 


ded though it need not be above 


15 See National Education Association, 
16 Ibid., p. 168. 
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the wash bowls where its maximum use is hindered. Wash bowls and 
water closets should be of different heights for elementary and sec- 
ondary school pupils. Standard equipment based on anthropometric 
measurements is available from the better manufacturers. 

Toilet rooms should be inspected regularly for obscene pictures or 
writing, and such defacements should be removed promptly. The 
building up of morale and tradition against such practices through 
group guidance will be helpful, but in no school can inspection and 
obliteration be neglected entirely. The inspection of toilet rooms by 
the principal while at peak load during recess periods, when classes 
are passing, or during lunch period will also have a salutary effect. 

Drinking fountains should be provided for each 75 pupils" In 
addition, there should be a fountain in elementary classrooms. All 
fountains should be of the type in which the stream issues from the 
side of the bowl so that pupils’ lips do not come into direct contact 
with the fountain. This type of fountain is more sanitary than the ver- 
tical bubbler and is generally prescribed for new constructions. Regu- 
lar inspection will show which fountains are in proper condition; 
those which are not should be repaired or replaced. 

Caring for Proper Illumination. Principals ordinarily are not re- 
sponsible for the installation of the lighting fixtures in the school but 
they do have a responsibility to see that the facilities available are 
properly used. Light should ordinarily come over the pupil's left 
shoulder so that the right-handed pupil does not shade his work. Sea 
ing for left-handed children may be arranged so that their written 
work will not be shadowed, yet in such a way that the pupil need not 
face the light directly. For most classrooms northern, eastern, an 
western exposures are preferred over the southern, although the ae 
cannot be avoided entirely. Rooms with southern exposures offer the 
greatest difficulty, although rooms on the east and west present simi- 
lar problems during the portion of the day during which they 1°- 
ceive the direct rays of the sun. Begs 

Glare should be avoided and can usually be cared for bya jodi 
use of window shades, The shades now accepted as most satisfactory 
are draw drapes or shades that are attached at the center of the case- 
ment and which may be drawn toward the top and bottom of the 
window as is necessary. Direct rays from the sun are thus prevents 


17 Ibid., p. 164. 
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from striking any pupil, yet light is allowed to enter the room be- 
tween the top and bottom of the shade and the frame of the window. 
In some schools, particularly in rooms having a problem of glare, 
Venetian blinds are being installed. Since rooms which present prob- 
lems in lighting because of their location cannot be avoided entirely, 
it may be necessary to give special attention to these rooms. Movable 
equipment so that pupils may be seated in semicircular or quadrant 
fashion will not only help in solving the lighting problem but will aid 
in developing the informal character so much to be desired in modern 
classroom procedure. 

Artificial lighting is necessary for all rooms at certain times. In 
some cases it may be necessary to measure the lighting of the school 
in foot-candles to see whether or not it meets the accepted standards, 


especially in industrial areas. 
When artificial lighting is to be installed in classrooms, the fixtures 


should be of the semi-direct, semi-indirect, or indirect type. The most 


recent plan for insuring proper illumination on dark days or in dark 
JI which automatically turns on 


rooms is to install a photo-electrie ce. 
the lights when natural illumination falls below a certain designatec 
mination reaches suffi- 


number of foot-candles. When the natural illu i 
cient intensity the photoelectric cell automatically turns of the i 
Formerly school lighting was measured in foot-candles. While foot- 


candles are still measured, it is considered equally ma p have 
balanced brightness in the room as well, so that the ratio be ween 
i student’s field of vision 


the lightest object and the darkest object in a 
the brightness balance 


is not more than 50 to 1. In order to maintain the ; 
ve light-colored walls, ceilings, desk tops anc 


it is necessar a i 
geo o 85 per cent of the light, 


floors. Thus light ceilings that reflect up t ; a 
upper walls that reflect 65 per cent and floors and equipment z ie 
flect 30 to 40 per cent are rapidly replacing duller finishes. 3 ney 
schools, chalkboards reflecting 20 to 30 per cent are being ae e ; 
New construction, especially on the Pacific Coast, Bone i 3 
or multi-lateral lighting so that the entire room 18 well lig en : cae 
probably is no other standard in the school construction nat he 

undergone such radical change as has lighting. In Ceti 
Hamon says, “It is considered by the Council [on School sates N 
struction] that from 20 to 40 foot-candles in a balanced- rig T 
environment provide satisfactory lights for tasks common to schoo 
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rooms.”'® There is a definite trend toward better artificial illumina- 
tion, with fluorescent lights being designated for many new construc- 
tion and remodeling contracts. 

Ventilation of School Buildings. Ordinarily the supervision of ven- 
tilation is not a perplexing problem, yet it is one on which the princi- 
pal needs to be informed because of its relation to school comfort and 
efficiency. The commonly accepted standard for circulation of air in 
school buildings, often written into the school code, has been 80 cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute for each pupil, However, recent research 
has indicated that so great a movement is unnecessary. New York 
accepts a minimum of 10 cubic feet per minute per occupant and 
specifies that the velocity of the air shall not exceed 25 feet per minute 
in zones of occupancy."® The three fundamentals of comfortable and 
satisfactory schoo'room ventilation are temperature, humidity, and 
air movement. Efforts have been made to pass legislation requiring 
proper movement of air in classrooms. The movement of air is closely 
related to comfort and intimately related to temperature and hu- 
midity, 

Air movement is provided principally in two ways: (1) gravity sys- 
tems, and (2) forced ventilation. In the gravity system, air is admitte 
through the windows over slanting window boards and is tempered 
by radiation. Exhaust ducts are provided so that the air entering 
through the windows moves out by gravity. In the forced vente 
system, whether unit system or central-fan system, the air is usually 
forced into the room by fans and then seeks the vents which have 
been constructed for its exit. : 

Recently there has been a trend to install “unit” ventilators, $ 
modern variant of the gravity system, because they are generally ae 
isfactory and easy to install. an 

Little interest is manifested in continuing research into the supe l 
ority of one system or the other. For most principals the problem Xi 
be one of ascertaining that the system installed in the buaa 
working satisfactorily. As long as the fans installed in a forced-ven 


18 R. L. Hamon, “Guide for Building School Plants,” American Schoor fi 
University, Vol. XIX (1947), 42. See also C.D. Gibson, “School Plaat a 
Review of Educational Research, Vol, XV, No. 1 (February 1945), 4l T 
Seagers, “School Lighting,” Review of Educational Research, Vol. XVII 
(February 1948), 82-86; American School Buildings, pp: 217-228. cog” Review 

19 See I. O. Friswold, “Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitary Facilities, 
of Educational Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (February 1948), 37-43. 
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lation system are operating properly, or the window-gravity venti- 
lation is allowed to function, no particular problems are likely to 
appear. Complaint of drafts under either system will necessitate in- 
vestigation. The draft may be apparent because of low relative hu- 
midity. i 

Temperature and Humidity. The temperature usually recom- 
mended for classrooms is 68° to 72° Fahrenheit; for cloakrooms, toilet 
rooms, and corridors, 66° to 70°; and for gymnasiums, 60° to 65°. If, 
for some reason, the temperature falls below 60° in a school for any 
length of time it is usually necessary to dismiss classes. The tempera- 
ture recommended for shower rooms is 76° to 80°.” Swimming pools 
are usually kept at a relatively high temperature to prevent discom- 
fort to pupils when they emerge from the water. Air temperatures of 
80° to 86° are probably most satisfactory in the swimming pool area. 

The relative humidity of the air in the building has a decided effect 
on the comfort of the temperature. When air is heated, as it must be 
in most schools for several months in the year, the relative humidity is 
lowered, If moisture is not added to the air as it is heated, the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the skin is more rapid and the air seems 
colder than it would if it had a higher relative humidity. For a room 
temperature of 70° the relative humidity should be from 40 to = 
cent, The reason why teachers and pupils sometimes complain that 
the rooms are cold is more likely to be low relative humidity than low 


temperature, aR shah ee 
It may be desirable for the principal to furnish teac oh wi : 
formation about the relation between temperature and relative 3A 
midity with respect to comfort. Teachers should then be requesten to 
report conditions that seem uncomfortable. If the temper tae 
satisfactory, a study of the relative humidity can easily þe iiri 7 
dinarily the control of temperature and humidity does not i f fs 
difficult problem, but it is a matter about which the principal shoulc 


have a working knowledge. eng 
A great deal of attention has been given to ra T oo I 

ing by which the heat is carried in pipes embedde a a 2 ee 

often covered with asphalt tile. Thus radiators are e iminated 4 


floors are always comfortable and warm. Radiant heating is becoming 


Standard practice in school systems on the Pacific Coast and appears 


or panel heat- 


20 American School Buildings, p- 147. 
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to be gaining headway in more rigorous climates, The advantages 
claimed for radiant heating are warmer floors, greater cleanliness, 
lower under-ceilin g temperatures, elimination of drafts, reduced 
fuel consumption, and better utilization of floor space, 

Control of Air-Borne Infection. In the opinion of many competent 
persons interested in prevention of disease, the control of air-borne 
infection will prove just as important as the control of bacteria in milk 
and water supplies. To date, final answers have not been secured, and 
even though the research findings are indicative rather than conclu- 
sive, it appears that ultraviolet radiation, dust suppression, and the 
use of germicidal vapors are promising areas for development. Should 
research demonstrate the validity of the claims made as the result of 
the studies begun by the armed services, mankind will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

Fire Drills. In many states, fire drills are a legal obligation and 
must be held regularly, In all schools, even those rated “absolutely 
fireproof,” it is both necessary and desirable to conduct such drills. 
Whatever procedure is worked out for emptying the building, the 
rules should be plainly posted in every room and discussed with the 
pupils. Generally it is desirable to make duplicate copies of the plan 
for emptying the building, showing exactly where pupils in ea 
room are to go, and to furnish a copy to each teacher. This must not 
be interpreted to mean that there should be only one plan for empty- 
ing the building. Rather, there should be several alternatives which 
are to be employed, depending on which stairways are theoretically 
blocked for the purpose of the drill. The point to be emphasized, 
however, is that the alternatives should be discussed at such length 
with the pupils that each one knows exactly what he is to do under 
any given conditions. Provision should be made for removal of bs 
pupils quickly, but without running. If there is a crippled or pe 
capped child in any room, or if there are separate rooms in the bui ; 
ing for the handicapped, special arrangements must be worked at 
so that these individuals are cared for promptly and effectively. Or { 
narily, because of the time involved, no provisions are made to r° 
move clothing, books, or other equipment. Pa 

For the first fire drills it may be advisable to notify both pupils a 
teachers so that everyone is prepared. Later, drills will take Pe e 
garding which only the principal and the engineer are ne the 
certain cases the local fire department may be invited to soun 
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alarm for a fire drill at a time unknown to anyone in the school in 
order to judge its effectiveness and to offer suggestions for its im- 
provement. The main purpose of the fire drill is not speed but empty- 
ing the building promptly and safely. Ordinarily it should be possible 
to accomplish this purpose in from three to five minutes. 

Schools having auditoriums should plan evacuation procedures 
for the time when pupils are assembled there. There should be pre- 
liminary announcement of such a drill in order that pupils may not 
become frightened, Many schools overlook the possibility of a fire in 
the auditorium proper, yet it would present the greatest hazard in 
case of a fire. Advanced planning will reduce this danger. » 

Care of Fire Extinguishers. Fire extinguishers should be provided 
as required by law or city ordinance. The principal has the responsi- 
bility of seeing that instructions for use are provided and that the ex- 
tinguishers are in working order. If this requires that the extinguish- 
ers be recharged regularly, the principal must see that the custodial 
staff makes the proper replacement. Regular but infrequent trial of 
the equipment is essential. Both teachers and pupils should be in- 
structed regarding the use of such equipment. 

Care of Floors. Hard maple flooring has generally been conceded 
to be the best type of wood for classroom floors because of its wearing 
qualities. Treating wood floors with mineral oil is passing from use in 
favor of penetrating preservatives which seal the surface. There is 
also a belief on the part of some that treated or varnished floors should 
be scrubbed sparingly. The sweeping of the floors is dependent m 
whether a vacuum system is provided. Either mechanical or han 
sweeping can produce satisfactory results, opel 

The care of asphalt tile or linoleum block floors installe ee 
concrete is a relatively simple matter, and such floors are etd 
common. Sweeping daily suffices with the addition of regular serub- 
bing and waxing at holiday time. 

Ordinarily the care of the gymnas ‘ 
culty than Re other, The ena is provided for use of Je 
However, it is inadvisable to allow pupils enrolled in physical ec tee 
tion classes to use street shoes in the gymnasium because of possible 
injur i the floor. Many basketball coaches 
injury both to the child and to : E 
object to the use of the gymnasium for school dancing, saying ri 
ly it is necessary to wax a gymnasium 


damages the floor. Usual oul 
to make it sufficiently smooth for dancing: But it is not a difficu 


ium floor occasions more diffi- 
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matter to remove the wax with a scrubbing machine and to leave the 
floor just as suitable for basketball as it was before. Certainly any x 
principal who believes that the gymnasium is provided for the use of - 
all the pupils cannot allow the floor to be reserved for one purpose 
only until there is more evidence that multip’e use of the gymnasium 
floor is decidedly destructive. Even so, it would be better to replace a 
floor occasionally than to prolong its life at the sacrifice of worthy 
school functions. q 

Plant Defacement. The principal is responsible for protecting the 
building from undue damage caused by defacement or breakage of 
school property, For example, the city of Chicago reported several 
years ago an annual expenditure of between $150,000 and $200,000 
for the replacement of windows broken chiefly by malicious persons 
bent on wanton destruction, Some communities have reduced the 
size of the annual bill for the wanton destruction of school property 
by the co-operative efforts of teachers and principals. Through in- 
struction in the grade rooms or through group guidance in the home- 
room, pride in the school can be built up to the point where pupils 
will not readily deface property. In some communities, as we have 
seen, the schools sponsor Hallowe'en parties or programs which are 
entered into enthusiastically by the pupils. As a result there is usually 
a marked reduction in destruction of both school and private pr operty 
in these communities at the time of year when it is likely to be most 
prevalent. À 

Enlisting the co-operation of pupils in beautifying or landscaping 
the grounds not only will pay dividends in an improved appearance 3 
of the school and a smaller repair bill but will also be likely to secure 
better co-operation between pupils and teachers in other school E 
dertakings. In addition to obtaining the aid of pupils, the support a 7 
adults can be enlisted through parent-teacher organizations, the m 
ice clubs in the local community, and the like. The principal Be 7 
approaches such adult groups can be sure of hearty co-operation “a 
enthusiastic support; but, unless the principal, or someone else ne iha d 
school, takes the initiative in interesting both adults and pupils int 
improvement of the local school plant, it is unlikely that anything 
constructive will be done. 

Traffic in the Building. In most buildings space has be 
mized so that pupils must observe the normal convention © 
to the right as they pass from one room to another. In some lar 
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overcrowded buildings it may be necessary to designate certain stair- 
ways for one-way traffic up or down. Frequently in large schools it 
is desirable to have a traffic squad stationed at strategic places in the 
halls and on the landings of stairways during the peak loads. The 
day when formal “lines” were used in passing from one room to an- 
other or when talking was prohibited is fortunately past in all except 
a few schools. Pupils may pass in groups, talk to their friends, and 
relax as they pass from one room to another. The principal who tries 
to prevent a reasonable or normal amount of socialization among the 
pupils misunderstands adolescent nature. He would do far better to 
allow full privilege to those who do not abuse it, and to build up 
morale through assemblies and group guidance. The apparent neces- 
sity for assigning: teachers to stations in the hall in some schools will 
disappear if attention is directed toward building up desirable mo- 
rale, Individual treatment should be reserved for special cases of 
rowdyism which may occur occasionally even in schools where mo- 
rale is of the best. 

Supervision of Automobiles and Bicycles, Unless provision is made 
for adequate care of automobiles or bicycles, difficulties will occur 
which are unpleasant and usually unnecessary. Bicycles can best be 
cared for in appropriate racks located in basement rooms or at a point 
of easy access to pupils outside the building. In either case pupils 
should be cautioned to lock their bicycles to prevent theft either 
within or without the school. The theft of a bicycle locked in a bi- 
cycle rack is impossible without cutting the chain; the theft of a bi- 
cycle outside a rack is much simpler because the bicycle and lock 
may both be taken. Bicycle racks furnish support and prevent injury 
to the bicycles as well as providing adequate parking with a mini- 
mum of space. i hy 

Automobile Parking. The problems of automobile driving are sure 
to be present in every school where pupils reach or exceed the mini- 
mum age at which driving is permitted. These problems will tend to 
increase with the wider use of the automobile. They range from 
stolen automobiles, through unauthorized use of someones car, to 
cutting study hall or class for joy riding, I ncidents of a aera 
particularly during the lunch period, are sure to arise sooner or later. 


The practice of forbidding parking in the vicinity of the school 
only ignores the issue and aggravates the problems of tardiness be- 
cause of “parking trouble.” When parking near the school is forbid- 
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den, cars will be parked in alleys and in front of residence property, 
practices which will soon result in outside complaints. The best solu- 
tion is to provide parking space, either at the curbs adjoining or in 
special parking lots adjacent to the school. In either case the spaces 
for parking cars should be marked and numbered so that a space may 
be easily identified. 

Examples of adequate, well-cared-for, thoroughly protected, and 
well-supervised parking space are provided by the Evanston Town- 
ship and the New Trier Township High Schools in Illinois. An all- 
weather surface, such as cinders; fencing around the field, of the 
chain-link type; traffic regulations, such as one-way traffic, which. 
prevent congestion at the exit; and some form of supervision may be 
expected in the best-organized parking lots. Supervision discourages 
theft and practically eliminates the other problems of cutting, which 
are inevitable if large numbers of automobiles are parked without 
supervision. Such supervision may be the responsibility of either the 
student council or the custodial staff. 

Each automobile should be registered in the school office; such 
registration should include the state license number and the local 
license, too, if one is required, as well as the make and model of the 
car. Some schools require a written statement from the home ap- 
proving the pupil's driving: others require evidence that the pupil 
possesses a driver's license. 

In a growing number of schools the lunch hour is very shor 
that the pupils are expected to remain in the building for lunch 
are not permitted to remove cars from the parking space until the 
end of the regular session without special permission. Curtailing the 
use of cars during the lunch hour will do much to reduce the number 
of cases of reckless driving and the possibility of accidents which 
may result from pupil’ crowding in a car or riding on the running 
board. Such curtailment is much to be desired from the standpoint 
of safety and is usually warmly endorsed by parents. k 

Problems Created by Location of the Plant. In rural areas and : 
some urban areas the school plant is so located that many pupils a 
come by public carrier, school bus, or private automobile. The P 
lems of transportation must be handled as efficiently as pos e 
Parking of private cars has already been discussed. The problem a 
pupils who arrive by public carrier is to see that safety zones are W 
vided for loading and unloading and that bus drivers observe 
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rules of the central office relative to safety and comfort of pupils. In 
sparsely settled areas there is also the responsibility of seeing that 
buses reach home before darkness or that children are dismissed so 
that delivery can be accomplished before a storm. 

There are problems, too, which are created by distractions in the 
vicinity, such as the noise of industrial establishments and arterial 
highways. In individual cases it may be possible to reduce the dis- 
turbance by co-operation with the industrial establishment. Far 
more frequently it will be necessary to build up a spirit within the 
school to ignore distraction in so far as possible—and to keep the 
windows closed as much as possible. 

In all schools it will be necessary to deal with the complaints of 
householders. Some of the complaints will be trivial, such as tres- 
passing on lawns, while others will be serious. The best remedy is to 
build up school spirit so that youth do not trespass on lawns or per- 
form the petty but thoughtless nuisances which infuriate certain 
types of adults. For more serious reports the principal can only prom- 
ise an investigation. Here, again, the building of public opinion 
within the school will prove an advantageous procedure. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CUSTODIAL SERVICES 

The Personnel of the Custodial Staff. The efficiency of operation 
and maintenance of the plant depends largely on the TPE of aja a 
dial personnel employed and the pre- or in-service training which 
it has received. In an unpublished study made by a group of prin- 
cipals, in Chicago and its suburbs, of the training of custodians m 
ployed in the schools represented by these principals, it was see 
that 87 per cent were men and 13 per cent were women. The use 0 
women custodians to do much of the lighter janitorial work, such as 
dusting, care of rest rooms, and cleaning blackboards, has much 2 
recommend it. The proper care of toilet rooms for girls purige K 
day is much more easily secured if some members of the ate E 
staff are women. The schools employing women on the janitoria sta 
are well pleased with their services and would find it difficult to op- 
erate successfully without them. 

About four-fifths of the custod s 
elementary school education and about one m tw t 
training. In addition very few had received any spect 
training’ after appointment. Unfortunately, training © 


ians in the study cited had only an 
enty had technical 
al or systematic 
n the job is 
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likely to be incidental, if not accidental, unless systematic courses are 
provided. The pioneering work in training custodians was accom- 
plished in the public schools of Minneapolis. As a result of this suc- 
cessful venture in providing training schools for janitors and custo- 
dians the practice has spread widely. 

The necessity for training becomes more apparent when considera- 
tion is given to the occupations from which the custodians are 
recruited. In the unpublished study referred to, the previous occupa- 
tions of the custodians had been laborer, housewife, fireman, farmer, 
and engineer, Only two of these occupations furnish even rudimen- 
tary training for the tasks required in engineering; none of them 
guarantees any competency in school housekeeping. If trained per- 
sonnel cannot be secured, it is incumbent on the principal to know 
proper housekeeping standards and engineering practices for public 

- schools and to instruct the custodian carefully and tactfully. The 
best methods of sweeping classrooms and stairways, economical 
methods of cleaning blackboards, and efficient methods of firing the 
furnace will be accepted by the custodian if they tend to relieve his 
work, which in many schools requires twelve or fourteen hours a 
day. 

Wages Paid Custodians. In part, the reasons for much of the u- 
satisfactory custodial service in the past have been low wages, long 
hours, and unpleasant conditions of employment. A decade ago Linn 
stated that sooner or later school custodians would be affected by 
current labor trends, and that they would ask for fair wages, reason- 
able hours, retirement provisions, sick leave, paid vacations, and de- 
cent working conditions.! During World War II custodians in some 
cities affiliated with labor groups and secured these decencies, ae 
times only after striking. Phay has shown recently that many of j 
necessary conditions are now satisfied. The 44-hour week applies t 
more school systems than does any length of work period; Phay na 
ommends, however, the 40-hour week with time and a half for over 
time. Generally, custodians receive two weeks’ vacation with pay 
plus 74 days of paid holiday.*? In three fourths of the cities of mor 

21H. H. Linn, “Rights and Privileges of the School Custodial Sat eg 
Management, Vol. VI (May 1937), 246; also H. H. Linn and Tracy F. Tyo 

“Operation and Maintenance of the School Plant,” Review of Educationd 

search, Vol. VIII (October 1937), 370. ool Board 


22 J. E. Phay, “Custodial Personnel Administration,” American Sch 
Journal, Vol. CXVI (March 1948), 21, 
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than 30,000 population, the custodians enjoy retirement provisions.”* 
Salaries, too, are much better than they were a decade ago. Although 
conditions are not ideal, they represent substantial progress in a dec- 
ade, and warrant the assumption that better custodial service will 
also result. 

Custodians used to—and some still do—wear the dress best suited 
to their individual fancies. The result usually was not pleasing. Writ- 
ers on school administration are generally agreed on the desirability 
of uniform dress which should be economical, comfortable, and at- 
tractive. Such uniform dress will do much to accord the janitor re- 
spect from both pupils and teachers and to enhance his usefulness as 
an important person in the school. 

Relations with Custodians. In general, janitors will be co-operative 
if they are treated as human beings and if the principal makes an 
honest attempt to prevent imposition of unnecessary or inopportune 
requests. Unless the foregoing practice is observed, teachers may re- 
quest a great number of special favors. As a policy teachers should 
send requests for extra janitorial service through the principal, since 
the custodial staff is responsible to the principal and not to the teach- 


ers. The principal should know what to expect in school housekeep- 


ing. He should commend the good, and tactfully require unsatisfac- 
uggestions from the custodial 


tury service to be remedied. Accepting s 
staff and putting the suggestions into effect when they have F, 
will also develop working relations that are desirable in any sc nol. 
If custodians can be brought to feel a sense of ownership or pride, = 
the building, they will accord it better care, make the minor Ae 
needed, and keep the grounds in good condition. The pln m 
of the faculty is essential in building up attitudes on the part s a s 
against carelessly dropping candy wrappers or waste paper in t e 
halls or on the classroom floors or on the grounds. Such co-operation 
results in desirable training for citizenship in addition i iata 
the appearance of the school and in lessening the work of the cus 


todial staff. 
BEAUTIFICATION OF B 
Repair and Redecoration. Sm: 
bility of the custodial staff will general 
_ custodians who have pride in the sch 


UILDING AND FACILITIES 

all repairs which are the responsi- 
ly be performed promptly by 
ool and who know that the 


23 Ibid., June 1948, p. 25. 
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principal appreciates good housekeeping and commends good 
ice when it is performed. Proper care of small repair jobs will 
vent the more serious and more costly ones from developing. Wh 
major repair work is needed, it is the responsibility of the prinei 
to bring the matter to the attention of the central office. Durin 
summer vacation it is customary to do much of the redecorating 
renovating which is necessary to keep any school in the best physic 
condition. It is the duty of the principal to make careful note o 
need for redecoration, wall washing, and repainting which sh 
be done during the summer and to make requests for such redecorat 
ing in ample time before the close of school. , 

There is a noticeable tendency to use more attractive colors wl 1 
school walls are redecorated. Light green, light blue walls, a 
variety of pastel shades in addition to the light yellow or cri 
which have been standard during the past decade, are gainin 
favor. 

School Decorations. Many schools are furnished with beaut 
and appropriate pictures and other objects of art which enhance 


ual school, and frequently he can do something about it dire 
Graduating classes frequently leave gifts. Often they do not 
exactly what is desirable or appropriate for the school; suggesti 
dropped tactfully of the need for suitable and beautiful pictures 
frequently result in their selection. Over a period of years the gr E 
ual accumulation of beautiful and suitable pictures or other art 
jects will do much to brighten up even an old and otherwise dr 
building. In some schools pupils have earned money from the sal 
paper or from other sources, and have used the proceeds to beau 
the building. The practice, although it results in improved app 
ance of the building, cannot be recommended as sound educatio, 
procedure. 

When extracurricular finances are considerable and when the g 
eral school fund assesses part of the receipts of each public perform 
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ance, as it has every right to do, the resulting sum may well be used 
to purchase pictures to beautify the school. 

School Landscaping. Undoubtedly the primary responsibility for 
school landscaping lies with the superintendent and the board of ed- 
ucation. Still, a resourceful school principal, a co-operative custodial 
staff, and an enthusiastic student body can make a plan markedly suc- 
cessful. School spirit that builds pride in the organization will help 
to preserve what is available and to create the desire for improve- 
ment. 
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THE PRINCIPAL IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL INTERPRETATION 

That the American public has had great faith in its school system 
is evidenced by the almost continual extension of the physical facili- 
ties of its schools and the constant demand for a better-trained and 
better-paid teaching corps. Such advancements have been reflected 
in higher tax rates and larger school budgets, The taxpayer, in gen- 
eral, has accepted these increased expenditures as justifiable needs. 
In many cases this good will has been built up by the superintendent 


and the board of education. In other cases the citizens who have 


known a school principal intimately through the church or lodge, 


as a neighbor in the community, or through his interpretation of 
education in the community, have had their faith in the local schools 
developed through this contact. 

There are, however, indications that more is to be done if the 
public school is to continue to receive adequate support. Many in- 
stances have been reported in which there have been forces at work 
to undermine the program of public education at the local level. 
These attacks have been reported as being primarily of two kinds.! 
There are those who believe sincerely that the schools have been 
doing a poor job and should be improved. Other attacks are mali- 
cious in character. Attacks of the first type may be caused by lack 
of understanding of what the schools are doing, by poor school-com- 
munity relations, by unsound financial operations, and other similar 
causes. Those of the second type may be caused by persons seeking 


A 2 ` acks on Education,” 
1 McConnell, R. L., “How Can the School Meet the Attacks on \ n 
Bulletin, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXXV ll, 


No, 194 (April 1953), 68-70. 
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tax reductions, those desiring publicity, opponents of public educa- 
tion, and disgruntled school patrons. 

The school principal must acquaint himself with the necessity of 
carrying on an intelligent program of school interpretation so that 
he is able to meet such attacks and to plan a sound policy for in- 
forming the public concerning the philosophy and operation of his 
school. While many large systems have well-organized programs of 
public relations, a study made in Wisconsin has revealed that about 
half of the medium and small schools have no such planned pro- 
grams.? 

As long as the great majority of the people believe in the public 
school and its program, sporadic attacks in the press or from pressure 
groups in the community will not defeat the program or even parts 
of the program. This conclusion is illustrated by the fact that the 
schools that have enlightened the public regarding educational de- 
velopments seldom suffer serious curtailment of program when de- 
mands are made for retrenchment. In some communities where 
programs have been developed without adequate explanations to 
parents, instances can be found in which progress has been retarded 
and changes have been forced because of opposition from unin- 
formed groups. Attacks on the so-called “fads and frills” are often 
successful because the public has not been sufficiently enlightened 
regarding the merits of the activities so classified. Interpretation 
should not be deferred until a crisis occurs. Some school systems 
have resorted to “whirlwind” or high-pressure campaigns when new 
buildings were needed and have said nothing about the schools 
between times. ; ‘ 

Recency of Interpretation of the Schools. School interpretation 
principals is a recent responsibility. Formerly superintendents a 
not encourage principals to participate in the promotion of pub E 
relations. In recent years there has been an increasing ai 
of the importance of the principal as the local interpreter of his 
educational policies of the superintendent. In most large cities F. | 
is so well realized that the superintendent meets regularly w E t 
principals in order that policies may be considered and explaine ; a 
such length that all principals may interpret the policies to ; 
teachers and to the community. 

? Jenson, T. J., “Which Way Does the Wind Blow in Your Association's Pull 
Relations,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, Vol. LXXXV, No. 8 (April 1953). , 
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Time Spent in Community Duties. The typical supervising elemen- 
tary school principal in 1948 spent slightly less than four hours per 
week, or nine per cent of his school time in community activities and 
about three hours per week outside of school hours.* The community 
organizations to which elementary principals belong are: 


Nine in 10 are members of parent-teacher associations; 84 per cent be- 
long to a church; 50 per cent belong to business and professional clubs; 
44 per cent are in lodges; and 42 per cent are active in service clubs. Only 
10 per cent belong to the local chamber of commerce and 3 per cent to a 
labor union, About 8 per cent belong to veterans’ groups and less than 
2 per cent to various political, patriotic, and other types of organiza- 
tions and the teaching principals show the same pattern of community- 
organization memberships. 


The activities in which supervising principals are most active are 
Community Chest, 55 per cent; Junior Red Cross, 55 per cent; youth 
groups such as scouting, 51 per cent; charity and welfare work, 
49 per cent; American Red Cross, 44 per cent; health programs, 89 
per cent; community recreation, 38 per cent; and intercultural re- 
lations, 26 per cent.? The study indicates, too, that principals are 
giving more generously of their time to community services than 
they did two decades ago.° How these activities may be of value to 
the schools is discussed in Chapter 1. 

METHODS OF INTERPRETING SCHOOLS 

Means of Interpretation. Among the means of interpreting the 
school to the public may be mentioned reports to the parents, news- 
paper releases in the commercial press and school newspapers, as 
vision presentations, addresses over the radio, and to school as- 
semblies, the observance of special days, such as Education Week, 
school visiting days, and exhibits of the products of the schools, and 
the interpretation of the school to the pupils who in turn interpret it 
to their parents. , f 4 i aah 

It is true, of course, that community duties require only a re'a Ne y 
minor part of the principaľ’s time. However, they must not a neg- 
lected. The importance of such duties is stated in the following 


words by a public school principal: 


jati 9 -School Princi- 
3 Nati ation Association, Department of Elementary: j 
sole te eee School Principa ship—Today and Tomorrow (Twenty 


or 1948), p. 125. 
Seventh Yearbook), Vol. XXVIII, a aa bP Sih prii 


4 Ibid., p. 128. 
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The secondary-school principal of today, if he is to provide a sou 
cational program, must show paramount concern for a need of con 
understanding; otherwise, his program will fail to meet the objec 
a modern philosophy of education. The high school today is a vital 
the community—the focal point of its activities. Without the su 


the public, the school cannot function, and the contribution wh 
public makes toward the schools is'in direct proportion to its unde 


MEAN. 

fe is important that these internal and external programs become 
programs. A public relations program should be continuous, noi 
bucket brigade for emergencies. A principal, who waits until 
arises before informing his public of a drastic change in his sche 
gram, usually finds the public not ready to accept his proposals d 
lack of understanding. There is no substitute for continuity of 
day-by-day, year-by-year program, including the summer months 


Organization for School Publicity. A number of cities have 
need of providing a public relations program headed by a 
who is a staff officer in the superintendent's office. In such 
principal has a responsibility to work in close co-operation w 
director in helping to promote the program of interpretation” 
city as a whole and especially to carry it out in the individual 
More frequently there will be found no centralized agency. 
cases, whatever is done to interpret the school will result 
conscious or unconscious explanation which is made to the ef 
nity. It is more effective to follow plans which have been 
strated as successful than to rely on the individual's opinion 
best methods of procedure. 

Newspaper Publicity. School news receives generous space 
newspapers of most communities. Much of this news deals 
tracurricular activities, particularly athletics. While the in 
this type of school news will no doubt persist, there appears 
growing tendency to devote more attention to other aspects 
educational program. The Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of the Am 
Association of School Administrators has listed ten “prio 
publicity” as follows:8 


7 D. D. Reber, “The Principal Interprets His School,” Bulletin 152 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (J anuary 1948), p. 73. 
8 National Education Association, American Association of School At 
trators, Public Relations for America’s Schools (Twenty-Eighth Yearbook). 
ington, D.C.; The Association, 1950, p: 278. i 
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. Pupil Progress and Welfare 

. Instructional Program 

. Guidance and Health Services 

. Attendance and Discipline 

. Enrollment Trends 

School Staff Members and Alumni 
. Building Program 

. Administration and Finance 

. Parent-Teacher Association 

. Student Activities 


= 
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These so-called “priorities” represent practically all the facets of an 
educational program. School progress, curriculum, child develop- 
ment, health of pupils, and building plans, are but a few of the topics 
about which parents desire information. Any principal who sensi- 
tizes the faculty to the desirability of collecting worthwhile news 
items concerning these and other phases of the school has made an 
important step towards the interpretation of his school. Fine’ sug- 
gests a number of broad principles governing the development of a 
publicity program: (1) The value of publicity should be understood; 
(2) The techniques of the press should be known; (3) There must be 
co-operation between the press and reporters; (4) A broader educa- 
tional view should be undertaken; (5) A set of objectives is necessary, 
and (6) Educational publicity is not a job for amateurs, The use of 
such principles will facilitate the operation of a good interpretation 


program. 
ne important medium of interpretation. In 


The local newspaper is Or 
some cases the newspaper allots a specified amount of space to schoo 


news, Others use material as considered appropriate. Whether a re- 
porter is assigned to make definite call upon school officials, or the 
newspaper is contacted by the school, are matters to be considered 
locally. It is important that the principal avoid personal prominence 


and stress the school, individual teachers, or pupils who constitute 


the news. The principal's name is unimportant; if the people in the 


community believe in the school they will quickly learn the prin- 
cipal’s name in case they do not know it already. If they do not be- 

9 Fine, Benjamin, Educational Publicity, revised edition. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951, pp. 240-241. 
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lieve in the school, the principal's name will add no weight t 
news with which it is identified. 
Bulletins to the Homes. School news is sent to many h 
through the school newspaper. A well-edited school paper, ex 
ing changes in the services offered by the schools, describing the 
riculum and extracurricular activities, noting honors or awards 
have been earned by pupils, and listing professional activities 
staff, has been found to be very effective in the program of scho 
terpretation. In addition it provides an effective way of develo 
school spirit within the student body. 
Many schools follow the practice of sending bulletins to the h 
at regular intervals. In other cases, bulletins or letters are sé 
needs arise. Such communications may be printed or mimeogra 
depending upon the purposes to be served. The general purpo 
be served is that of acquainting the patrons with the method 
practices of the school and the enlistment of co-operation 
viding for the needs of the boys and girls within the school. On 
ample of a letter to school patrons at the secondary level is a 
lows: 


Suburbia High S 
Suburbia, State 
Month, Year 


Dear Parents of Juniors and Seniors in Suburbia High School: 

For several years it has been our practice to send a letter to those’ 
whose sons and daughters are eligible to attend the high school Pr 
Our purpose in doing so has been to suggest what we feel are good 
tices to be observed in attending social activities which are incident 
graduation season. The following suggestions, therefore, are made 
desire to be helpful not only to parents but also to the students invo 
There is no attempt upon the part of anyone connected with the 
school to dictate to parents. It is, however, our duty as parents or te 
to take every precaution to make the graduation season a happy tim 
all concerned. 

It is our desire to make this year’s Prom one of the best ever. One o 
main objectives is to have it well attended. There are always many € 
pointments to those who are not invited. We feel that parents may 
assistance in suggesting that it would be desirable to participate, 
event. Of prime importance is our desire to establish standards w. i : 
prove helpful in making the affair a success in every way. The follows 
_ Specific suggestions are made for your thoughtful consideration: 
1. We should like as many as possible of our students who are m h 

of the junior and senior classes to attend. Outside guests Wn® 
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bo 


. If parents are holding an “open house,” 


. Prior arrangements should be made by 


juniors or seniors in a high school may be invited by a junior or 
senior in Suburbia High School. 


. Effort is being made to keep the costs within moderation. Girls wear 


formal dresses. Boys dress formally or informally, as they choose. 
Again, we hope that costs for the evening will be kept in appropriate 
limits for high school students. 


. The Prom closes at twelve o'clock, midnight. It takes at least thirty 


minutes to clear the gymnasium following the time of closing. It is 
generally customary for students to go some place for refreshments 
following the affair. If your son or daughter follows that practice, it 
would be difficult for him to be home before two-thirty. It would 
appear sensible, therefore, to expect them at that time. Students who 
attend Proms at the university generally have no more time than 
this. Certainly, high school students should be able to abide by this 
suggestion. The important thing is that plans be discussed before- 
hand with your child and that there be a definite time set, at which 
time parents may expect their sons or daughters to be home. If some- 
thing should happen to make it impossible for the schedule to be 
met, the parents should be called and notified by the son or daughter 


concerned. 


. There are a few people who may have the attitude that a “Prom 


occurs but once in a lifetime,” so anything goes. This attitude is dan- 
gerous and should not be tolerated. The school faculty feels that 
liquor has no place at the Prom. We hope that parents feel that it 
has no place at home parties preceding or following the Prom. Peo- 
ple who have indulged in liquor at Pe parties are not welcome 
at the Prom itself. If this general rule could be followed by everyone, 
we would not then need to fear the unfavorable publicity that can 


arise from such indiscretion. eat 
’ definite invitations should 


be extended to those who are expected to be guests. Homes which 
ubject themselves to many difficul- 


ties. At open houses, parents naturally should be pea If students 
at the other homes, you may be 


homes. Naturally, the standards 
but the situations 


e school and 
ther difficulty often accompanying the 


is the matter of drinking which takes 
ht well remind his son or 


society in general, One furl 
practice of “party crashing’ 


place between “crashes.” Fach parent might y i EA 
Aa :no” a party is not in keepin with good taste. 
daughter that “crashing” a party snare Fine bay and the girl as 


to the hour when each is expected to be home. The boy should never 


jecti irl’s wishes in this 
ke his dat omfortable by objecting to a g" 5 
Br I EA for delay ea the student should call the 


es all boys who are driving cars on the 


. It is suggested that parents of 
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night of the Prom caution them to drive responsibly. We 
want our memories of this occasion marred by any traged) 

Tf all concerned make adequate advanced plans for the hi 
Prom, it should prove to be a happy affair for everyone. In the int 
the school and community, the foregoing suggestions are offered | 
consideration. We hope these remarks may be accepted in the | 
which they are sent. 


The chief purpose of such communications is to secure co: 
tion in creating a better situation for youth. Further, it is an 
tion of the willingness of the school to accept parents as par 
solving educational problems. 

School Exhibits. One of the most effective methods of inte 
the schools to the patrons, and the one most frequently used 
school exhibit. Schools may display their work in specially b 
in the corridors of the building. Such exhibits, changed at regi 
tervals, usually show the more spectacular results attained 
arts, home economics, and industrial arts. In addition to such 
cases, many schools have permanent or temporary exhibits 
show windows of stores in the community, at public fairs, or al 
places where they may attract the attention of large groups © 
In some communities, pupils secure permission from mer 
display school work in show windows. Such exhibits are maq 
effective if they are also reported in the local press. It is qui 
sible that the radio may be used effectively to draw attento 
school exhibits. (Some cities have sponsored contests in which 
were allowed to use their artistic talents in the decoration © 
windows themselves.) > 

Open House. Open house has tended to supersede on 
such affairs in secondary schools, talks may be given by variou 
bers of the faculty upon such topics as college entrance, ne 
riculum provisions, extracurricular opportunities, the social pr 
guidance and the like. In some cases the open house prese 
may be by students in which narrators describe slide presen 
prepared by the school’s photography club. Elementary school 
wise, use the “open house” to describe a new marking system 
est the parents in a co-operative study of child development, 
provisions for physical and for mental health. x 

School Visitation. If parents can be brought to see it in OP 
they will better understand what the school is attempting tod 
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generally recognized that parents, especially mothers, visit the regu- 

Jar sessions of schools during the elementary school period but that 
the practice is less frequent at the secondary level. The reason, no 
doubt, is due in part to the unwillingness of adolescents to have their 
parents participate in activities, as such action conceivably might re- 
sult in the youth’s being considered immature by his fellows, and in 
part to the desire of the parents to respect the wishes of their chil- 
dren. 

In an effort to get large numbers of parents to visit the school, some 
principals hold night sessions of the regularly scheduled daytime 
classes. For example, two afternoon classes may be dismissed and 
held during the evening. Each parent who comes may be asked to 
attend the classes in which his child is enrolled. School principals 
who have tried the plan are enthusiastic about the numbers of par- 
ents who attend and their sincere interest and keen appreciation of 
the opportunity. A difficulty encountered is that the classrooms can- 
not possibly accommodate the visitors. In a midwestern high school 
which held “open house” for parents, the newspaper estimated that 
7,000 visitors attended the evening session, although the high school 
enrviled only 1,400 pupils. ‘ ‘ 

Parents and patrons are always much interested in the more spec- 
tacular school activities such as the band, the shops, and the labora- 
tories. Opportunity for inspection of these activities with pupil wie 
preters is valuable and informative. The showing of educationa 
pictures, if the school possesses audio-visual equipment, g k omot 
by the musical organizations forms a fitting climax to me one 
prove to be an important experience for the school and the ¢ 
munity, ; 

Edasaten Week. Evening sessions are frequently held ais 
American Education Week, although any other time of a xy ii 3 
satisfactory, If Education Week is to be used for sn ie time 
work, the program should be planned well in advance n aida iy 
for proper newspaper publicity or for the prepamien 3 SBA ents 
nouncing the events for the various days g the La -SI P 
tainments in the evening may also be planned ¢ ie to have 
Week. In all probability it bs Bee ae ai adult speakers, 
programs in which children participate than a ha oa effective tO 
no matter how effective the latter may be. And it is 4 


ici ave only individuals, re- 
have groups of children participate than to have oy lian 
gardless of how competent the individuals are. 
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for example, that individual soloists should not be used on musical 
programs, but rather that the entire program should not be made up 
of individual members. Emphasizing the group activity rather than 
individual excellence tends to develop good feeling in the community 
and to avert the bitterness which may sometimes be created from a 
discussion of the relative merits of the individuals who appeared on 
the program. 

Visits to the Home. Some schools make excellent use of visits to 
the home in interpreting the schools. In other schools the principals 
oppose home visitation because it involves a burden on the teachers 
which many perform reluctantly and with indifferent success. Home 
visitation by teachers is practiced more extensively in junior than in 
senior high schools and no doubt is still more common at the elemen- 
tary school level. It is probably safe to state that teachers who make 
home visitations should be specially trained for such assignments. 

It is doubtful whether classroom teachers should call at the homes 
of parents unless they are invited to do so. Many parents dislike intru- 
sion on their homes. Besides this there are many racial, religious, 
language, or social customs practiced in some homes, of which teach- 
ers might be unaware. Many of the foreign-born are hypersensitive 
and easily become insulted. Unless one understands the customs of 
the home it is better not to go uninvited. And in most cases it will not 
prove particularly difficult for a teacher to secure the invitation. 
Knowledge of the children’s background in a teacher's class or home- 
room is invaluable because it results in clearer insight by teachers 
into the problems which condition the learning of particular children. 
If the teachers are well-informed and eager to visit the homes of the 
children with whom they work, it will undoubtedly result in a better- 
informed community. But requirin g teachers to visit the homes of a 
their pupils is of doubtful value. 

In many communities, both urban and rural, visiting teachers are 
provided to make contacts with the homes when children present 
problems. The problem may involve truancy, delinquency, oF inade- 
quate food, clothing, or carfare; or it may arise from personality 
clashes between pupil and teacher, Visiting teachers usually have 
both classroom experience and psychological training, supplemente 
at times with training or experience in social work. These visiting 
teachers are very effective in interpreting the schools to certam A 
tions of the public as well as linking the school with social agencie 
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in the community interested in caring for children. This may involve 
contacts with the Boy Scout executive, welfare agencies, the juvenile 
court, summer camp directors, or any other group interested in help- 
ing a child to make a satisfactory social and educational adjustment. 

Reports to the Home. Reports to the home are treated extensively 
in another chapter, It is sufficient here to point out that such reports 
should interpret the work of the child to the home. Rather than merely 
giving marks, the reports should be diagnostic, showing strengths, 
suggesting remedial procedures, and perhaps including a generaliza- 
tion, It should be added that reports of this character cannot be sent 
home frequently because of the clerical work involved in their prep- 
aration, 

Informing Teachers and Other School Employees. Recently there 
has been a tendency to inform teachers, clerks, and custodians about 
the purposes and policies of the schools in order that they may possess 
accurate information and may disseminate it in conversation with 
their friends whenever the schools are the subject of discussion, In- 
formation about the budget, charts or graphs showing how the local 
tax dollar is apportioned to the various governmental activities in the 
community, as well as a discussion of school policies, may well be 
made the basis of teachers’ meetings. 

The custodial staff and the clerical workers ordinarily have a circle 
of friends unknown to the teachers, who are just as desirous of accu- 
rate information as any other groups in the community. Similarly, 
some school systems plan meetings for clerical and janitorial workers 
at which the policies of the schools are explained. In school Cae 
where the policies are in force it will be necessary for the ene 
of a school to carry out instructions from the central office. ss eid 
such policies do not obtain he may furnish information to the al erks 
and custodians in regular but informal manner, Such information 
should yield dividends in community understanding, ETAN 

Incidentally, the character of the custodial care given the ‘4 p ne 
as well as the courtesy extended to visitors in the school by the c = 
and the neatness of the written work which comes from carer 
pal's office, has a cumulative effect in the tapina if F fs 9 2 
Slovenly work or careless treatment reflects an attituc ae ie Ba 
on the part of the principal that cannot help but lower pu 


dence in the school. i ri- 
gee | principals have adopted the plan of preparing a peri 
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odic bulletin to all members of the teaching staff and custo 
This presents an opportunity to comment on current issues, 
directions needed in carrying on administrative business, and} 
all concerned for future events. 

Interpreting the School to the Pupils. No matter how serio 
conscientiously the school is interpreted by radio, news 
home visitation, the most constant means of interpretation 
furnished by the pupils. Casual conversation by children abou 
matters at the dinner table or during a lull in the radio progra 
sponsible in large part for the opinions parents form regard 
school, Furthermore, the pupils will soon be adult membe 
community who should be informed of what the schools c 
the schools are trying to accomplish, and what may reasoné 
expected, The ease with which pupils may be instructed in su 
ters has been overlooked, perhaps because it is expected 
will absorb the information without direct teaching, 

One method of using pupils to interpret the schools is that 
forming them of educational topics and problems through l 
of the social sciences. Pupils who understand the program 
poses of the school may be influential in conveying such infor 
to their parents. This plan takes the form of interpreting edt 
generally, A number of schools have attempted to interp 
schools through the guidance system or by homeroom disc 
Certainly instruction in the homeroom is to be preferred to1 
However, there appears to be no reason why a study of 
and Education” should not be included in the social science i 
A study of the school system properly may be included in thes 
social science, for it is a curriculum matter more than it is a pi 
of pupil personnel or guidance, Such instruction should b 
vital than many of the topics ordinarily included in the social 
and it offers an excellent opportunity to interpret local policie 

Another topic that may properly have a place in the scho 
ticulum is the cost of schools locally and nationally. This na 
leads to a study of taxation—a topic on which children sho 
instructed carefully in order that they may see it as a method 
curing co-operatively what could not be secured by individu 
The effects of long-term borrowing, the necessity for carefu 
etary procedure, and the relations between various types of g 
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mental and nongovernmental expenditures should be taught the 
children in public schools. 

Radio and Television. Radio and television promise to become an 
important aid in interpreting the schools to the people. To date, how- 
ever, they have not been used as extensively as is the press. Nation- 
ally, a beginning has been made in interpreting the schools to the 
general public. In a few communities, regular broadcasts of music 
by school personnel have been used effectively. Principals who are 
alert will take advantage of opportunities to become forceful radio 
speakers and to help interpret the schools by speaking on educational 
topics when invited to do so and encouraging other members of the 
faculty to speak when they are invited, In isolated cases it may be 
necessary to seek opportunities for radio broadcasts; ordinarily local 
stations will provide more time than the school faculty is able to use. 

The radio and television offer an opportunity to present the schools 
to the supporting public when the press has been found biased or 
unfriendly, The ultimate possibilities of the media of interpretation 
are just beginning to be sensed, For example, it should be possible 
to prepare and to present radio programs, in co-operation with the 
parent-teacher association, dealing with the problems of children in 
the home and the school. In communities which are too small to have 
radio or television facilities, parental groups may be directed to pro- 
grams on outside stations. 

Commencement Programs. Graduation exercises may well be used 
as an occasion for school interpretation. Recently there has been a 
trend, mentioned elsewhere in this book, to provide commencement 
programs that interpret the work of the school to the paio iyan 
type of program, for which pupils prepare the material and in Y hic ; 
they play the principal role, provides a much better eng o 
the school than the stereotyped program consisting of musica EA 
bers and a speaker imported because of his prestige or inspirationa’ 
power. 

The modern prograr 
tion of the history, nee 
community. Students are sometimes given t 
the speakers from their own group, and issu EN 
eae ee peice penis nee A tented by class 
musicians of the graduating class who hay sdithe objectives 
vote for the occasion. Other schools have interpreted the oD} 


n is essentially an explanation or interpreta- 
ds, aims or achievement of the school and 
he opportunity to choose 
es vital to them are dis- 
esented by the 
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of education, made school or community studies which were dis- 
cussed, or reported directly on, methods or subjects of study. Patrons 
who witness such presentations may see for themselves the process of 
education at its very best. 

Annual Reports. School superintendents find annual reports, par- 
ticularly the pictorial ones, very effective in promoting public rela- 
tions. Superintendents’ reports, when they include narrative matter, 
usually quote liberally from the school principals’ annual reports, In 
the superintendent’s annual narrative report to the board of educa- 
tion it is not uncommon to have a section, over the principal's name, 
devoted to the secondary schools. In general, annual reports are so 
voluminous that they cannot be given wide distribution. Greater 
value usually results from newspaper stories based on the complete 
report. 

Alumni Association. Organizations of graduates of secondary 
schools and colleges are a distinctly American institution which have 
often proved successful in producing scholarship funds, pressure for 
a winning football team, and, at the college level, contributors to 
the endowments characterizing many institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The alumni association has been most successful in urban areas 
where schools are relatively large. Its potentialities as a young pees 
ple’s organization in smaller communities have not been realized g 
utilized. Such organizations may easily be used as the means of dis- 
seminating information to groups in the community which are not 
reached through other channels of communication. 

Parent-Teacher -Associations. During the last years of 
teenth century the parent-teacher association was organized as a 
outgrowth of mothers’ clubs, The movement has gained strength as 
has widened the scope of its activity until at present it enrolls A 
two million members. During the depression it was Ba i 
many communities in preventing serious curtailment of the scho! i 
program. On the other hand it has at times retarded the devel a 
of a sound educational program when it was not furnished adm 
or reliable information. Although the organization has national po : 
cies which it attempts to promote, local associations have the utmo ‘ 
freedom in their general activities or study groups as long as ng 
do not conflict with national policy. 3 

The national objectives are much more broadly conceiv 
the relations of the school and the home or interpretation © 


the nine- 


ed than 
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work of children in the schools to their parents, For example, there 
is nothing in the national policy which indicates that parent-teacher 
associations shall serve as supplementary agencies in financing school 
activities when local boards of education are unable or unwilling to 
do so. Yet in many communities, dishes for the cafeteria, lunches for 
indigent children, or supplementary pianos and radios, to mention a 
few items, have been purchased by the associations for use in local 
schools, That such services or materials should be provided by the 
board of education is unquestioned in theory; waiting until they can 
be provided often deprives children of necessities for proper school 
work. Some principals feel that, if the parent-teacher organization 
is engaged in securing funds for a desirable school enterprise, it will 
have greater interest in the school and will be more receptive to learn- 
ing about the institution for which membership should be working 
loyally. Some few principals have added that, since the parents are 
engaged in worth-while activities, they do not have time to ask ques- 
tions about the activities of the school to embarrass the teachers or to 
create discord in the community, which, it must be admitted, has 
happened with mismanaged parent-teacher associations. 

That the parent-teacher association need not be a stumbling block 
but may be a vital force in interpreting the schools is attested by the 
many principals who have been interviewed on this subject of com- 
munity relations. srk 

Problems for Parent-Teacher Associations. No school principal 
can overlook the social aspects ofa parent-teacher organization, E or 
many parents it serves as a needed social contact, For all wens it 
fers an opportunity to become acquainted with the wea Sx 
prospective teachers of the child, From such an understanding, the 


i i retati f what is being done, 
organization can go on to an interpretation of what is being dor 
concern to parents and interpreting 


principal will work unobtrusively 
gest topics or demonstrations 
eakers may be desirable on 


answering questions which are of 
the entire school system. A wise 
with the program committee to sug 
which will enlighten parents. Outside sp Sood teach 
rare occasions. Ordinarily demonstrations of new met a share 
ing or explanations of school policy or finance will be pack e i a 
If demonstrations are held, they should be class ¢ en ni with 
rather than individual performances, since the oe oF d an 
groups. Adequate explanation should be aes i P ni ciation 
Opportunity for discussion should be provided aiterware. q 
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box is frequently used to good advantage in bringing up problems 
which form the basis of later meetings. In some communities panel 
discussions of problems of mutual concern to parents and teachers 
can well be supplemented by home reading of articles or books pro- 
vided through a “parents’ bookshelf” in the library. 

From local problems the association may turn to state or national 
problems, although it may require years before the organization is 
ready for this. The best associations are those that work for intelli- 
gent, co-operative relations between the home and the school. As- 
sociations which are impotent or unusually belligerent are almost 
without exception the result of lack of leadership and poorly planned 
or unbalanced programs. Leadership does not mean that the princi- 
pal or teachers need to hold the offices; preferably, they should serve 
in an advisory capacity. 

Types of Parent-Teacher Organizations. In some communities, 
particularly at the secondary school level, the parent-teacher or- 
ganization is not successful. The diversity and number of the popula- 
tion prevent the feeling of homogeneity so often present in elemen- 
tary school districts, As a result some schools have developed grade 
councils, homeroom groups, mothers’ and fathers’ clubs, school im- 
provement leagues, or other organizations which have similar pus 
poses. Probably the grade, curriculum, or homeroom groups will pro- 
vide the desired contact with the home better than will a general or 
ganization in large high schools. The smaller groups provide the 
homogeneity of interest which is necessary for success. The sort of 
organization that will best serve a local school must be decided lo- 
cally. Except where a parent-teacher group has failed miserably an 
recently, a forward-looking principal will see to it that such a c0- 
operative enterprise exists, 

Parent Workshops. Schools organized without parent-teacher a 
sociations have developed methods for including the parents 0 f 
discussion of the plans and purposes of the school. One technique 
which has been used successfully is the development of parent E Q 
shops. Teachers and administrators working with parents plan a 
sessions and arrange the topics for discussion. Such problems 7 
health habits, growth characteristics, and study techniques are to 
in which the parents of elementary pupils have vital interest. L A 
wise, at the secondary level such matters as boy and girl see 
vocational information, weekly allowances, and preparation for ¢ 
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lege make good problems for workshop sessions. Workshops of this 
nature should involve both parent and school planning and should 
be arranged at an hour when fathers may attend. For schools having 
parent-teacher organizations, the workshop may be sponsored by 
that group. 

Interpretation Through the Extracurriculum. Many opportunities 
for school interpretation are available through extracurricular activi- 
ties. An assembly at which the science class makes a demonstration 
or the French Club presents a play offers the starting point in in- 
terpreting these two areas to the student body. Certain periods may 
be devoted to an explanation of the club program, the purpose of 
the curriculum, and other topics which help interpret the schools to 
the pupils. The values which accrue to a school from a well-balanced 
club program and meritorious school publications, especially the 
handbook prepared to orient pupils and to furnish information for 
patrons, should not be overlooked by any principal who is concerned 
with furnishing reliable and valid information about the school to 
parents, 

Creating Opinion. In all schools, particularly at the secondary 
level, there will be public events, such as dramatic productions, 
athletic events, and concerts, at which the patrons of the school will 
be present and from which they will form opinions about the school. 
At dramatic performances it is a simple matter to have a well-drilled 
and courteous group of pupils do the ushering under the direction of 
an adult. Such service may well be one of the duties performed bya 
committee responsible to the student council, Athletic games may 
also have student ushers. Ue 

At most contests, and especially at night football games, some ae 
of policing is necessary if the spectators are to be handled eta y 
and confusion is to be prevented. The parking of automo bi m n - 
jacent to a football playing field, and their orderly Paty pra 7 Ra 
which can best be handled by uniformed city police if the latter gi 
be secured; if not, the problem can be handled by adults, either men 
teachers or custodians. At night contests, particularly football games, 
and in certain communities, there will be the problems of policing 0c- 


i i inment is increased by 
ees o feel that their entertain 
a i In no cases where large 


the injudicious use of intoxicating liquor. eg 
groups congregate should student policing be ee ERT 
repeated that whenever regular city police in uniform can be 
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tailed for policing at athletic contests which draw several hundreds 
or thousands of spectators it is highly desirable. Expert handling of 
people at events to which the public is invited is no more than may 
reasonably be expected, but it is by no means a universal practice, 
When tickets are sold for such events, the box office, and if necessary 
several suboffices, should be opened in sufficient time to reduce wait- 
ing to a minimum. If reserved seats are to be available, they should 
be on sale at places in the community convenient for patrons, The 
orderly handling of assembled crowds for school activities can by no 
stretch of the imagination be called informing patrons about th 
school. Rather it may be classed as a means of creating favorable 
public opinion by promoting the orderly assembly and management 
of crowds. 


RELATIONS IN THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

The School as a Community Center. During the last two decades 
there has been a growing feeling that the school not only should 
serve children or adolescents during the day but should be a com 
munity center in the late afternoon and evening. In many communi; 
ties a few schools have for years offered academic training for those 
who wished to become citizens or to study in certain subjects. Such 
opportunities undoubtedly will continue to be furnished for those 
who desire them. In addition, many schools have begun to function 
as community centers for social, recreational, or civic activities. i 
congested districts in cities the school may offer supervised play a 
children who otherwise have no place to play except in the street: 
Such wholesome activity not only has a retarding effect on juvenile 
delinquency but is a service to children who may have all too little 
play and happiness otherwise. 

But the school can do far more than furnish after-school play E 
children, desirable as that activity is. With the coming of shorter 
hours of work and more leisure, adults have free time which they 
could spend in social activity or recreation. They are interested E 
craftwork in the shops, swimming, social dancing, group vocal E 
sic, dramatics, and games which require gymnasium facilities, w 
as basketball, volleyball, boxing, and many other activities. Schoo F 
which have provided such a varied and vital program of e 
have had more difficulty in accommodating the numbers who wishe 
to attend than in getting people to come. 
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If games, dramatics, or craftwork are to be provided, the necessary 
instruction must be competent. In some cases this requires use of the 
regular teachers; in other instances the necessary personnel is availa- 
ble in the community, It is highly essential that such services should 
be furnished without cost, or at least at a very nominal cost, if it is 
to reach many who most need and desire the services but are unable 
to pay. This applies particularly to the adolescents just out of school, 
who, according to the recent youth surveys, either have been unable 
to secure jobs or at best have very modest incomes. Such pupils are 
ordinarily not allowed to attend the organized extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the high school. But they need and desire such activities 
no less than those who are enrolled in the school. 

Opening the schools regularly for such pupils will pay big divi- 
dends in happiness to youth, should prevent much delinquency and 
antisocial activity on the part of youth, and should certainly make 
available to the public for longer periods of time what is usually the 
most attractive and most expensive as well as one of the least-used 
public buildings in the community. me 

In organizing the school as a community center, the principal has a 
major role in encouraging its development, although there is no rea- 
son why he should personally direct it if there is someone, else who 
can and will do it acceptably. In communities that are unwilling to 
subsidize the personnel necessary to offer recreatory or social SoM 
ties desired by youth and adults, it may be advisable to furnish space, 
with some volunteer in the community furnishing the necessary di- 
rection for the group. In certain communities other tax-supported 


institutions furnish the personnel and supplies necessary for the 


i is wi edly become a more 
recreatory and social program. This will undoubtedly 
T a mes the burden. When tax funds 


general policy unless the school assu: “ra 
are not available, it is frequently possible to secure help from welfare 
groups in the community to furnish a skeleton force for the com- 
munity activities in the school. hy e 

Co-ordinating Councils, A recent form of organization which 


many principals have found effective in interpreting the te MAR 
community and in assisting youth to adjust to society is PRENER 
nating council. Other names which are applied TE 4 nora 
council for social work, or community council. In ae cee the 
many groups, such as the parent-teacher e a ah Hiss 
Y.M.C.A., or other organizations in the community, participate. 
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purpose of the council is to co-ordinate all agencies in the com- 
munity concerned with the welfare of youth. Although the moye- 
ment is relatively young, there are now hundreds of councils so well 
distributed that the majority of the states have some organizations, 
The councils developed during the depression years in an effort to 
provide more adequately for the needs of youth. If there is a local 
council, the principal will find it an excellent medium for developing 
the school as a community agency. If there is no council the principal 
may wish to help organize one, unless the functions to be served are 
cared for adequately through some other agency. 

Other Community Activities. The schools may well be and often 
are used for public lectures or to house a community library if there 
is none in the vicinity. In certain rural areas it may be necessary to 
furnish commercial dramatic productions or motion pictures, al- 
though most communities are so well supplied that an attempt to en- 
ter this field of service will be interpreted as competition with exist- 
ing places of amusement. 

In rural communities many of the activities might well center about 
the work of the 4-H club and the county agent with an opportunity 
for social activities which are likely to be too infrequent in rural areas. 
Small communities, perhaps even more than large cities, need some 
community center of wholesome recreation for adults and young peo 
ple, for it is in such communities that other forms of recreation are 
provided least liberally. There can be little doubt that the wider use 
of the school as a community center is shortly to be expected. 
Whether the school or some other agency directs the program de- 
pends on the school personnel. The school principal is in a strategic 
position to give direction to the movement. 

Demands Made on the School by Pressure Groups. It is a rare 
school in which some group in the community does not make requests 
or demands on the school to serve its purposes. It is to be expected that 
pressure groups in the community will undertake to influence the 
school, since the school is a social institution which reflects the de- 
mands of society for the growing generation. However, the principal 
must be prepared to deal with these organizations by policy rather 
than by handling each one of them as an emergency issue. t 

Patriotic Organizations, Patriotic organizations, such as the Amert- 
can Legion, D.A.R., and so forth, not infrequently exert pressure on 
the schools. The chief request of these groups is to have pupils en- 
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gage in essay contests on patriotic subjects. They also seek to partici- 
pate in school programs on national holidays, such as Armistice or 
Memorial Days. These organizations are ordinarily not difficult to 
deal with. They are interested in the local school and seldom exert 
direct personal pressure on the head of the school. Patriotic organiza- 
tions are usually conservative and have as their central purpose the 
directing of attention to such matters as the Constitution and the 
preservation of the American heritage. 

Business or Economic Groups. The business groups that exert 
pressure on the schools generally follow one or more of the following 
procedures: (1) they support the school and ask no favors, (2) they in- 
sist that school supplies be purchased locally, (3) they carry on ad- 
vertising campaigns which penetrate into classrooms and assemblies. 
It was mentioned in another chapter that planning assemblies for a 
semester in advance prevents the necessity for an awkward refusal. 
The practice of buying the best educational supplies for the least 
amount of money should be a board of education policy, which will 
effectually care for such pressure as may be created. 

The direct activities of economic groups, which are usually the 
only ones that affect the school principal and the local schoo!, are 
easy to detect and are not difficult to deal with. Usually they include 
giving samples, prizes, or free educational supplies. Ordinarily na- 
tionally known products have little to gain from such advertising. 
Often the materials have direct teaching value. A general policy 
which permits the school to appraise the products and accept what 
it can use will usually suffice. It is not to be inferred, of course, that 
economic groups have not tried to influence people nationally 
through legislation in ways which are inimical to the public good. 
But such activities are not connected closely enough to the admin- 
istration of a single school to require serious consideration. 

Religious Groups. In smaller communities the pressure of the 
dominant Protestant sects frequently is successful in demanding that 
certain clergymen appear at commencement or other school func- 
tions, or that commencement be held in the church in order to give it 
the benefit of the “proper” religious sanction. Other types of pres- 
sure consist of the demand, sometimes written into law, that the 
Bible be read in school. Quite generally the edition selected is the 
Protestant King James version, which does not appeal to Jews, Ro- 
man or Greek Catholics, or a number of other denominations. In 
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other communities there is a demand to dismiss children from school 
at certain times for religious instruction. And in certain areas the 
teaching in natural science is still scrutinized with zeal lest the youth 
be corrupted with the doctrine of organic evolution. Usually the 
pressure of religious groups, except in the smaller communities, is 
not very severe. It can perhaps best be met by tactful insistence on 
complete separation of the school and the church. 

Temperance Groups. Temperance groups restrict themselves 
largely to (1) insisting that the evils of alcohol and tobacco be 
taught, (2) urging the principals to sponsor temperance essays or 
poster contests, and (8) insisting that lectures representing the tem- 
perance groups be permitted to address school assemblies. How the 
latter can be handled expeditiously has already been discussed, The 
first can be, and usually is, taught satisfactorily in standard textbooks, 
although this does not always satisfy the more vocal advocates in the 
local community. Usually the demands for essay contests can be met 
by voluntary participation. Ordinarily these groups are not particu- 
larly active. But when they are, they are unusually difficult to deal 
with unless one has principles of practice regarding speakers and 
sponsoring contests firmly established. 

Civic Organizations. Activities of civic organizations generally 
involve one or more of the following: (1) sponsoring essay contests, 
(2) awarding scholastic and merit prizes to superior pupils, (3) urg- 
ing the school to participate in community clean-up campaigns, (4) 
seeking to use the school to collect food and clothing for the poor in 
the community, (5) giving a free banquet to the football team at the 
end of the playing season, (6) seeking to use the school as a collecting 
agency for funds to be used for outside purposes. 

Certainly none of these activities can be classified as undesirable 
in itself. But when civic organizations attempt to dictate the selec- 
tion of teachers or custodians, or to combine with one or another of 
the other groups to influence the program through indirect action, 
the problem is much more difficult to deal with. In such cases estab- 
lished policies relative to appointments or respecting the judicious 
use of advertising materials in the schools should be all that is needed. 
So long as organizations engage directly in propaganda there can be 
no quarrel with their right to express a particular point of view. It 2 
with the indirect or hidden pressure that schools are likely to expen- 
ence most of their difficulties. 


— 
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Yeager’? has reported to a study of community groups in selected 
communities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. He classed 
them as interest and pressure groups. Interest groups, in order, were 
ranked as (1) religious, (2) welfare and health, and (3) professional. 
From the standpoint of pressure the ranking was (1) industrial, (2) 
patriotic, and (3) welfare and health. In his interpretation of the 
study, he observed that their helpfulness, in general, had far out- 
weighed their “harmful nature.” In summarizing the findings con- 
cerning the attitudes of schoolmen and board members concerning 
the rank order of benefit of the various groups are as follows:"* (1) 
Civic service, (2) Welfare and health, (3) Religious, (4) Patriotic, 
(5) Professional, (6) Miscellaneous, (7) Industrial, and (8) Political. 

Necessity for Knowing Community Reaction. The principal who 
has maintained contacts with existing organizations in the community 
is in an advantageous position to combat any influences which might 
seriously harm the local schools. Such contacts will be invaluable in 
uncovering the “trouble spots” in the community. In every com- 
munity there will be inarticulation at times between the school and 
some segment of the public. It is well to have as many contacts in 
the community as possible so that these dissatisfactions or evidences 
of inadequacy may be reported promptly and considered carefully. 
Many of these deficiencies will be such that the professional staff 
is already aware of them or has secured the evidence of maladjust- 
ment independently, but the reinforcement of this knowledge 
through other channels of communication is greatly to be desired. 

In cases of serious inarticulation between the school and part of 
the community the principal cannot settle the problem. Rather, he 
should report the matter to the superintendent and counsel with him, 
for fundamental policies are approved by the board of education on 
recommendation of the superintendent. Principals sometimes ask for 
the formation of a community council to advise with the faculty con- 
cerning matters of curriculum revision, administrative procedure, 
and the like. $ 

Avoiding Exploitation of Pupils. Some of the groups which have 
been mentioned and others which were not discussed attempt to 


exploit the children. This exploitation ranges all the way from trying 
10 Yeager, William A., School-Community Relations. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1951, pp. 53-54. 
11 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 
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to require every pupil to write a particular theme, to having pupils 
solicit or engage in spelling bees, hobby shows, athletic contests, or 
other activities which the pressure group wishes to promote. Per- 
haps the best protection which the school can provide against the 
exploitation of pupils is an adopted policy which permits the school 
to determine the activities pupils may engage in voluntarily. 

Conflicts in the Immediate School Environment. It is inevitable at 
times that conflicts will arise between pupils and teachers. These 
conflicts often result in friction between teacher and parent and a 
probable call on the principal by an irate parent. If the parent meets 
a sympathetic clerk who listens without committing herself, the fury 
of the storm is spent before the parent sees the principal. In such 
cases tact, sympathy, and understanding are usually all that are re- 
quired. If the principal sticks to facts which have been verified, only 
a minimum number of parents will refuse to see the general problem 
involved and to co-operate in eliminating the conflict. Later it may be 
necessary to effect a meeting of parent and teacher when both have 
cooled down sufficiently to be reasonable. Such a meeting should not 
be held unless the principal feels that there is a strong possibility of 
complete understanding. 

The Service Clubs. The service clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions, seek the leaders in the community as members. Their avowed 
purpose is to work for the common good, the welfare of their fellow 
men. They are particularly interested in youth and not infrequently 
do considerable good for the underprivileged children in the com- 
munity. Some people deride service clubs because of their good fel- 
lowship, which is in some instances forced, and for their feigned en- 
joyment of singing. There can be little doubt that membership in 
such groups by principals affords contact with civic leaders, offers 
an unusual opportunity to interpret the schools to these community 
leaders casually and directly, and affords a social contact for the 
cloistered school executive which should be grasped eagerly. In 
many of the medium-sized communities these contacts have been 
made by the superintendent and somewhat less frequently by the 
principals. 

Where Should the Principal Live? In many small or medium-sized 
communities the place of residence of the principal is not a matter of 
importance as long as it is within the community and in a comfortable 
and respectable section, Communities will not long retain a principal 
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or teacher who spends as much time as possible away from the com- 
munity or maintains a residence in another community. In larger 
cities the question of maintaining residence within the district served 
by the local school is a perplexing one. 

If the district does not afford living quarters suitable for the cul- 
tural standards of the principal, he has no alternative but to live else- 
where. If the district affords suitable quarters, living in the area 
served by the school not only saves time but enables him to perform 
his civic duties and to carry out his personal affairs among those 
with whom he works. For patrons to know the principal in the local 
district as a member of the lodge or church, as a neighbor, or through 
casual contacts causes them to respect him and recognize his effec- 
tiveness as an educational leader, And for the principal to know the 
patrons enables him to deal effectively with them in school and com- 
munity, A good principal will, of course, know many of the patrons 
of the school in due time through activities in the school or through 
contacts with the home, irrespective of his place of residence. That 
such know!edge may be gained more quickly by living in the district 
served by the school can scarcely be questioned. 

Public Speaking. To every principal come requests to address 
women’s clubs, service clubs, or other organizations in the com- 
munity. To refuse such opportunities is to miss a splendid oppor- 
tunity to interpret the schools to the public. If a principal has any- 
thing to say—and if he does not he is a misfit in the principalship— 
he should present it clearly without attempting to be a wit or an 
orator, A clear-cut statement delivered in an ordinary conversational 
tone will serve admirably. To refuse invitations because of modesty 
is to miss one of the golden opportunities not only to present the 
school but to develop public relations with a group in the community, 
The opportunities are so great that the principal who simply cannot 
speak in public should take immediate steps to develop this ability. 

Personal Qualities. If the principal is to play his part as an educa- 
tional leader in the community, it is evident that he must possess the 
innate qualities of leadership. He must have an understanding of the 
underlying philosophy of the school system and must demonstrate 
in his personal life the influence of the best in education. Fortunately, 
most principals are competent to handle their personal affairs. The 
impression in the community of a principal who fails to pay his bills 
promptly while he operates an expensive car, entertains lavishly, or 
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lives ostentatiously is disastrous. For the man temporarily in financial 
straits through illness or misfortune there will be sympathy and un- 
derstanding. For the careless, and certainly for the spendthrift, there 
will be quick elimination from the principalship. 

The community activities of the principal represent an important 
part of his responsibilities. They may not require more than a few 
hours per week, but that time should be made as productive as pos- 
sible. Ordinarily it is assumed that the principal is the key to a suc- 
cessful program of interpretation in the community. His activities 
within the community will demonstrate his interest in the welfare of 
the boys and girls. He may initiate some community activities and 
will be a part of many others. He will maintain close contact with 
the superintendent and will report the results of his efforts. Few 
principals will be recognized as successful if they fail in their com- 
munity duties. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

The future of the school principalship as a professional position 
can be predicted only in the light of its past. It is therefore necessary 
to sketch the history of this position as a means of evaluating its 
development and determining its trend. 

The High School Principalship. The high school principalship is 
the oldest administrative position in American education. It ante- 
dates both the superintendency and the elementary school principal- 
ship. That the early high school principalship was not a professional 
position as it is conceived in progressive school systems today is 
illustrated by the duties the early principal was called upon to per- 
form. 

The duties of master or principal of the early colonial secondary 
school were extremely varied. In addition to teaching and adminis- 
tering his school, he often served as town clerk, church chorister, 
official visitor of the sick, bell ringer of the church, grave digger, 
court messenger, and performed other occasional duties. 

The writings on the development of the public school principal- 
ship are meager. The public school system has developed so rapidly, 
and the people in charge of its operation as well as those who have 
studied school administration professionally have been so much 
engaged in developing the practical side of school administration, 
that the study of the evolution of the office has been neglected. 

In tracing the evolution of the high school principalship, Ensign 
names James Sturm of Strassburg, Germany, as the first great sec- 
ondary school administrator. Concerning this sixteenth century ad- 
ministrator Ensign says: 
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With wisdom beyond that of his years and period, and with skill rarely 
found, even today, he organized the Strassburg Gymnasium so effectively 
that it became a model for all those great secondary schools which Ger- 
many produced in a later century. But preliminary to this organization, he 
apparently inspected the entire educational equipment of the city or, ina 
modern phrase, conducted a genuine survey and, in the light of its findings, 
builded his school to serve the higher scholastic needs of that community. 
In a short time the school, established on this scientific basis, numbered 
six hundred boys or more, this at a time when, as a rule, secondary schools 
were small, usually a score or two of boys clustered about a single master 


Sturm did not do much teaching but busied himself with other 
activities of the professional principal. From what has been written 
about him, he may truly be called a competent school administrator. 
That he was an important educational figure is attested by the evalu- 
ation which follows; 


Sturm was not only a wise administrator, a scholar, and a prolific writer 
but also a builder of curriculums, a student of values, an authority among, 
his colleagues, and a commanding figure in educational leadership im 
Europe for two score years or more.” 


While the Latin grammar school in New England had an impor- 
tant place in the historical development of the American secondary 
school, its size was not conducive to the development of outstanding 
administrators. Outstanding teachers, however, were not uncommon; 
one of the greatest of these was Ezekiel Cheever. Concerning his 
administrative achievements, Ensign states: 


. and while we look to Ezekiel Cheever as a great schoolmaster and 
educational authority, he was not, in the modern sense, an administrator. 
He taught and flogged and wrote. He inspired boys; he stood a worthy type 
of citizenship in his community, but his administration duties were limite 
to the routine of a little school and, at most, to an organization requiring 
but one teacher in addition to himself. 


The academy likewise was a small institution. At its peak it ons 
rolled slightly more than a quarter million youths, or about 40 pupils 
per school, and its staff, on the average, consisted of the headmaster, 
or principal as he was sometimes called, and one or two assistants. 
It is fair to assume that the headship of such a school gave little 

1 F. C. Ensign, “Evolution of the High School Principalship,” School Review, 


Vol. XXXI (March 1923), 181-182. 
? Ibid., p. 183. 3 Ibid., p- 187. 
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opportunity to demonstrate administrative or supervisory compe- 
tence. The academy produced its share of great teachers, but none 
of them stands out as a school administrator in the modern sense of 
the term. 

Development of the Principalship in City Schools. While the ele- 
mentary school principalship does not extend backward in point of 
time so far as does the high school principalship, it began to emerge a 
century ago. Cities developed rapidly in the United States after 1830, 
and school enrollments, especially in the elementary schools, in- 
creased at a very rapid rate. In the fast-growing cities the number of 
schools and their increasing enrollments made it physically impos- 
sible for the superintendent to administer and supervise the work of 
the individual schools in person. It was evident that some one must 
be responsible for the organization of the school. This individual 
must see that there was continuity of teaching materials and that 
pupils progressed through the grades in an orderly manner, Con- 
sequently the superintendent turned to the head teacher in these 
local schools as the person best qualified to carry out his policies. 

In an earlier day it had been a frequent practice to have reading 
and writing schools housed in the same building. The grammar mas- 
ter presided over the reading school and the writing master over the 
other. Children usually spent a half day with each master. The 
divided authority quite naturally hindered the development of local 
school administration. The Lancastrian, or monitorial, system also 
hindered the grading of the schools, since under this system one 
person was responsible for the instruction, although he was assisted 
by a number of monitors. At first the person in charge of the schools 
was known as the “principal teacher” or “headmaster,” the latter 
term being one in common use today to designate the administrative 
head of a private school. The former, shortened to principal, is the 
common term used to designate the person responsible for a public 
school. 

As might well be expected, the relations between the principal 
teacher and the other teachers were not clearly defined and could 
easily become a source of friction. The early records of Cincinnati 
show how the school committee differentiated between the respec- 
tive duties of principal teachers and teachers in 1839:4 


4 Tenth Annual Report of the Common Schools of Cincinnati (1839), pp. 22-24. 
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The principal teacher was: (1) to function as the head of the school 
charged to his care; (2) to regulate the classes and course of instrue- 
tion of all the pupils, whether they occupied his room or the rooms 
of other teachers; (3) to discover any defects in school and apply 
remedies; (4) to make defects known to the visitor or trustee of ward, 
or district, if he were unable to remedy conditions; (5) to give neces- 
sary instruction to his assistants; (6) to classify pupils; (7) to safe- 
guard school houses and furniture; (8) to keep the school clean; (9) 
to instruct assistants; (10) to refrain from impairing the standing of 
assistants, especially in the eyes of their pupils; (11) to require the 
co-operation of his assistants. 

The assistant teachers, on the other hand, were: (1) to regard the 
principal teacher as the head of the school; (2) to observe his di- 
rections; (3) to guard his reputation; (4) to make themselves thor- 
oughly acquainted with the rules and regulations adopted for the 
government of the schools. 

The committee further pointed out that principal teachers were 
selected on account of their knowledge of teaching methods, char- 
acteristics of children, and common problems of schools. Lack of 
firmness in the performance of duties by the principal teacher was 
at times felt by the trustees. Many assistant teachers were so well 
versed in their work as to require little or no working relations. Mu- 
tual co-operation between principal and assistant teachers was espe 
cially important, the committee felt, because of frequent changes in 
the teaching personnel, and because, without it, good order and 
teaching efforts would suffer, 

It is claimed that one of the first elementary schools to have all 
departments united under an administrative principal was the 
Quincy School in Boston in 1847. John Philbrick, the principal of the 
school, who later became the Superintendent of Schools in Boston, 
is generally credited with this achievement; however, Pierce has 
shown that the policy of placing all departments of a school under 
the direction of one person was practiced in Cincinnati prior to 1835.° 

The cities of the Middle West had less trouble in eliminating the 
“double-headed,” or reading and writing, schools than in the East 
where these schools had become more firmly entrenched. Philbrick 


5 Paul R, Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principal- 
ship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 9 
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was able to eradicate them in Boston by 1855. In New York, how- 
ever, there were a dozen or more such schools at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the status of the principal- 
ship in large cities was as follows: (1) a teaching male principal was 
the controlling head of the school; (2) female and primary depart- 
ments had women principals under the direction of the male prin- 
cipal; and (8) the principal had prescribed duties which were limited 
largely to discipline, routine administrative acts, and grading of 
pupils in the various rooms.® 

Release of Principals from Teaching. In order to carry out their 
duties efficiently, the principals were frequently released from teach- 
ing part of the time. As early as 1857 the principals in some of the 
schools in Boston were relieved of their teaching duties for part of 
each day, and in other schools one or two half-days a week were set 
aside for inspection and examination of classes other than their own. 
A teacher known as the head assistant took charge of the principal's 
clas; during these periods. Other cities employed similar plans to 
free the principal for the performance of administrative and super- 
visory duties which were beginning to emerge. 

During the period from the middle of the nineteenth century to 
1900 a shift occurred in the administrative duties prescribed for prin- 
cipals, New duties, such as responsibility for organization and general 
management, and control of pupils and buildings and grounds, were 
required, School authorities were beginning to realize that the prin- 
cipalship offered professional opportunities. The individual who 
merely met emergencies as they arose in the lécal school was no 
longer entirely satisfactory. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century the prestige of the 
principalship was greatly enhanced, In the large cities the principal 
gained the right to decide which pupils should be promoted, Orders 
to teachers from the central office were sent through his hands. He 
gained the right to have a part in the transfer and assignment of 
teachers. The last responsibility was important to the local school, 
since the supply of trained teachers in cities was not always equal 
to the demand. However, if a principal wished to keep a teacher who 
desired to teach in a better part of the city, particularly if it was 


6 Ibid., p. 12. 
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nearer her home, his wishes were likely to be ignored. The principal 
also was expected to enforce standards which would safeguard the 
health and morals of the pupils, to rate and supervise the janitors, 
and to requisition both educational and maintenance supplies and 
equipment. By the year 1900 the principal in city systems was clearly 
recognized as the administrative head of his school. 

Changes in Duties in Recent Years. By 1900 it was customary for 
principals in large cities to select their administrative assistants. They 
had also gained the right to choose cadets to assume full teaching 
status in the schools, and to assign or transfer teachers to their duties 
within the building except when salary increments were involved. 

Clerical help had to be provided if the principal was to be re- 
lieved from routine tasks to give attention to important professional 
duties. In large cities the first and second decades of the present 
century saw the principal’s office staffed with clerical assistants 
roughly in proportion to his needs. It was usually not an easy task 
to secure adequate clerical help in a public school office. The first 
relief for the principal from clerical routine was secured by using 
substitute teachers on a part-time basis. It is now generally conceded 
that a clerk should be provided in a school on the basis of approxi- 
mately one for each 20 teachers in the elementary school or for each 
500 pupils enrolled in the high school. 

As the schools were increased in size, the problems of heating, 
ventilating, and caring for buildings by the custodial staff increased 
enormously. In most moderate-sized and large cities the principal 
was generally relieved of direct responsibility for the condition of the 
school plant, except for those duties of a general supervisory char- 
acter. The development tended to free the principal for educational 
leadership instead of burdening him with details. However, not all 
principals have taken this view. Some seem to think that the de- 
veloping responsibilities of the head engineer or custodian infringe 
on administrative prerogatives. Occasionally unfortunate situations 
have arisen between the principal and the head engineer, although, 
happily, such cases have been relatively infrequent. : 

During the early years of the twentieth century many principals 
experimented with various ways to break the “lockstep” of the 
graded system. Whereas their efforts had been focused on inaugu- 
rating the graded system for 50 or 75 years preceding, they wer now 
trying to remedy the defects which had become apparent in us 
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Various plans were tried, often with success, to individualize instruc- 
tion or to care for individual differences. 

The organization and supervision of the extracurricular duties in 
both elementary and high schools have become increasingly im- 
portant since 1920. How such duties are cared for constitutes a 
challenge to the principal's competence as a school administrator. 

The Rise of Supervision by Principals. The administrative duties 
of the principal developed before his supervisory function was fully 
realized; and, as a result, the former have often tended to monopolize 
the major portion of the principal's time. Quite generally the super- 
intendent intended to improve the instruction in the schools, as was 
expected of him. In many of the smaller school systems supervision 
is still his function and is performed by him if it is done at all. 

The rapid growth of the schools, the necessity for classification of 
pupils, installation of graded courses of study, and the introduction 
of new or “special” subjects, such as music and art, demanded more 
time than the superintendent could give. Consequently the principal 
was assigned to do this extremely important work for the superin- 
tendent. As early as 1850 in Cincinnati the principals had included 
many if not most of the phases of modern supervisory programs in 
their work as they conducted teachers’ meetings, visited classes, 
measured the efficiency of instruction, adjusted pupils’ difficulties, 
rated teachers, and gave them instruction in methods of teaching. 

Although it has not been general policy for principals to inaugu- 
rate educational innovations in the schools, yet in individual schools 
principals have been responsible for developments such as cooking 
classes, sewing classes, manual training in high schools, and con- 
structive activities in the elementary schools. When the support of 
boards of education has not been forthcoming to inaugurate the 
enterprises, especially in the home and industrial arts, individual 
principals in some instances have secured subsidization of the proj- 
ects by wealthy citizens until the funds were forthcoming from the 
proper sources. Sapa ten 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the principal's 
position as the supervisory head of the school became well estab- 
lished in large cities. His responsible position was recognized and 
respected by both teachers and supervisors from the central office. 
The principals had the opportunity to exert creative leadership in 
the improvement of instruction, but only a few did so. Perhaps the 
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principal should not be too greatly censured, for his shortcomings in 
supervisory work were not apparent before 1900 if he maintained 
proper discipline, kept the teachers uniformly covering the courses 
of study, and secured reasonable conformity to the methods favored 
in the central office. 

The early supervisory activities of the principal were centered in 
the development of a well-graded system of schools—the ideal for 
which most of the superintendents were striving. Although the prin- 
cipal generally attempted what the superintendent requested, he 
also opposed the latter’s policies successfully in some instances. It 
is fair to characterize the supervision by the principal before 1900 
as inspection. He visited classes, quizzed the pupils, paid careful 
attention to the physical conditions in the room, and attempted to 
exert a genial influence wherever he went. Unfortunately this con- 
ception of supervision has not entirely disappeared from the public 
schools even today, 

Present-Day Supervisory Responsibilities of Principals. The princi- 
pal is now held responsible for the improvement of instruction, as 
well as for management, in the local school. Techniques for this 
important function are still often rudimentary with some principals, 
who do not use the opportunities which are theirs. It is probably 
true that entirely too little of the time of many principals is spent 
in improving instruction in their schools. The organization of special 
rooms for atypical children, double-track plans, and other plans of 
organization which have been mentioned in other chapters may be 
just as truly supervisory as administrative if the principal does some- 
thing to see that the character of the instruction is changed to meet 
the needs of the pupils. 

Since 1920 standardized tests of ability and achievement have 
come to be used widely in the supervisory program. Testing tends 
to make supervision more objective and to improve the teacher- 
principal relation as it affects instruction. The testing movement has 
done much to improve supervision. Quite recently principals have 
had a part in, and sometimes have initiated, curriculum revision, a 
sector of supervision that is intimately related to planning for indi- 
vidualized instruction or caring for individual differences ™ the 
abilities of pupils. Since 1925 principals have been expected to use 
the research findings of educational science in supervision. à 

Relations of the Principal to the Central Office. In large cities as- 
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sistant and deputy superintendents appeared as early as 1850. It was 
inevitable that some friction should occur between this officer and 
the principal, especially when their duties were not clearly defined. 
The intermediate executive officers in large cities were appointed to 
secure more adequate supervision of local schools. However, the 
district superintendents in general have tended to neglect their su- 
pervisory duties and to become subordinate administrators, who fre- 
quently interfere with the effective functioning of the principal in his 
relations with the central office. 

With the development of the testing movement the relation of 
the principal and the general supervisors from the central office have 
been improved, since there is now an impersonal and objective basis 
on which to judge the effectiveness of instruction in the light of the 
ability of the pupils. Special supervisors followed the inauguration 
of the so-called special subjects. 

Since 1930 it has been general policy to make the supervisors of 
special subjects technical assistants available on call by the principal. 
The principal is the official primarily responsible for supervision. A 
principal, of course, may not use the technical help available. If he 
does not do so, and his school is deficient in instruction in'these areas, 
he rightly should have an embarrassing time explaining to the cen- 
tral office why he has not used this help. However, the decision as 
to whether or not to use it is his. The relation between the principal 
and special supervisors is characterized as one of the most successful 
developments in city school administration. 

Local Leadership by the Principal. The first responsibilities of 
principals in the local community were to facilitate the discipline of 
pupils and to protect the central administration from the complaints 
of citizens, Before 1900 superintendents had shown little interest in 
community support for the local school which could be, or had been, 

]. However, principals in local schools 


enlisted by the local principa : 
had already taken some initiative in providing educational leader- 


ship for the area in which they were working, ; 

In Detroit, the principal had established a mothers club at the 
Hancock School, the forerunner of the parent-teacher organization. 
The evidence shows that discussions between parents and teachers 
in this school had, among other things, reduced truancy and con- 
tagious diseases compared with previous years in the same school 
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and with other schools for the same period. Accordingly, similar 
clubs were inaugurated in the other schools in Detroit. 

As early as 1881 the principals of Boston had secured loans of 
suitable books from the public libraries in order to supplement the 
school’s collection for instructional purposes. Incidentally, the prac- 
tice is still followed frequently whenever the local school does not 
possess an adequate library. It may, indeed, be one step in the build- 
ing of a library for the school. Chicago, according to Pierce, was the 
city that first inaugurated evening entertainments and lectures for 
parents.’ This was the forerunner of the school as a community 
social center. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth and the early years of the 
twentieth centuries individual cities and schools organized penny 
lunches, school baths, home gardens, school savings systems, and 
other services which cared for specific needs in a local area of a 
city. During the two World Wars principals, teachers and pupils 
engaged in the support of community activities designed to further 
the interest of the country in war services. Particularly in foreign 
sections of large cities the local schools undoubtedly exerted an in- 
fluence on the adults through the children in a way which no other 
agency could do. 

More recently principals have lent their efforts to such community 
enterprises as neighborhood clean-up campaigns, Red Cross roll 
calls, and the sane celebration of holidays. The reduction in vandal- 
ism at Halloween in districts where principals have þuilt up the 
proper sentiment among pupils is very noteworthy. Safety patrols 
are conspicuous features of school organization in nearly every city 
and hamlet in America. The impetus to launch the safety patrol 
came not from the principals but from those business organizations 
which had a direct monetary interest in fewer automobile accidents, 
The principals have enthusiastically sponsored the movement om 
have thus given a desirable training to their pupils in promoting 
pedestrian safety of school children. 

Recently there has been some discussion of the liability 
cipals in case of accidents in which pupil patrol leaders m: 
involved, So far no court decisions are available to furnish gu 
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Opinion differs, but there is reason to believe that there is consider- 
able legal responsibility on the part of the principal for accidents 
occurring to patrol members or because of directions given by patrol 
members.® 

At the high school level the pressure to include safe driving of 
the automobile as a part of the responsibility of the schools is cur- 
rently being exerted by the same interested organizations. 

Professional Organizations of Principals. The Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals was organized in 1916 at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. It has exerted an impor- 
tant influence on the professionalization of the high school prin- 
cipalship. Today it has a membership of over 12,500, the largest of 
any professional administrative educational group. In 1920 the De- 
partment of Elementary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association was formed. This organization, which now has a mem- 
bership of approximately 10,000, has exerted a great influence in di- 
recting the attention of the elementary school principal to the sci- 
entific study of education. 

It is now common practice for graduate schools of education to 
offer training designed for men and women who intend to enter or 
to continue in the principalship as a career. The day has come in 
many school systems, and is approaching rapidly in others, when 
demonstrated competence in the classroom is an insufficient qualifi- 
cation to secure a principalship. There is in addition a specialized 
body of knowledge which the principal must know and use. 

That the principalship has achieved a position of importance 
among school administrators and respect in the minds of the lay 
public is due only in part to administrative regulations of boards of 
education and to the delegation of duties by the superintendent. To 
a far greater extent it is due to the creative and inventive powers of 
principals who have initiated and developed many of the forward- 
looking practices mentioned throughout this book. : 

Co-operative Program in Educational Administration. In 1950 and 
1951 the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration got un- 
Harvard, Columbia Teachers College, 
he University of Texas, Peabody Col- 
Stanford University, and 


der way in eight institutions: 
The University of Chicago, T ! 
lege for Teachers, Ohio State University, 


8 “Concerning Liability for Safety Patrols,” School Review, Vol. XLVIII 


(February 1940), 84-85. 
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the University of Oregon. The experimental program of action-re- 
search and in-service training was underwritten by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan with approximately $3,000,000. 
Later a grant was made to the Canadian Education Association to 
begin a similar program in Canada. The American Association of 
School Administrators, the association of Chief State School Officers, 
and the County Superintendents Association are represented in the 
Developmental Committee which was influential in securing the 
grant and in shaping general policies. 

Most of the programs to date have been concerned with the super- 
intendency. But, as the five-year program develops, there is more 
research being carried out about the principalship, for it is clear 
that half of the superintendents are recruited directly from the high 
school principalship,® and considerably more than one-half have 
held principalships at some time in their professional careers. At 
this writing the findings are too fragmentary to be reported. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that findings of great importance to the 
professional principal will be available at the conclusion of the 
study. 

In-Service Training. It is generally agreed that in-service develop- 
ment is necessary for all school administrators. This takes many 
forms, such as conferences, workshops, professional reading groups, 
and summer school attendance. Whether this is a responsibility of 
the state department of education, the training institutions, Or the 
professional organizations has not been settled. Probably a combina- 
tion of all three groups working together and planning the program 
in terms of the wishes and desires of the principals in the school 
offices, in light of the research now becoming available through 
CPEA has the greatest promise. Certainly it will need to be more 
practical and realistic than are some of the graduate courses offered 
for certification. There is also a growing feeling that some form of 
internship experience is desirable, and several graduate programs 
are including internship experiences. But whether such experiences 
should be as an administrative assistant to a superintendent, assist- 


9 National Education Association, American Association of School Ada 
tors, The American School Superintendency (Thirtieth Yearbook). Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1952, p- 447. 3 

10 Sce C, E. Hoshall, “High School Principals Suggest Changes in the 5 
Service Education of Principals,” Bulletin 181, National Association of Secon 
ary-School Principals, pp. 63-67. 
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ant to a principal in a school, or as an “extern” in the community 
agency dealing with young people, or a combination of these, re- 
mains to be decided. 


NEEDED QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

General Qualifications. The principalship of a school is a strategic 
position in city school administration. On the one hand the prin- 
cipal is the representative of the superintendent of schools in the 
local district; on the other he is the professional leader of the 
teachers, pupils, and patrons of his school. The amount of time he 
will devote to these duties depends on the size of the school and the 
philosophy of organization that underlies the particular system in 
which he is employed. The intimate contact with pupils and teachers 
is one of the outstanding characteristics of the principalship. The in- 
dividual who cannot or does not care to work with other persons or 
with small children or adolescents should not seek a career in the 
school principalship. The person who is not competent or is unwill- 
ing to deal with women teachers or little children should particularly 
avoid the elementary principalship. Herein lie the difficulties of trans- 
ferring from a high school teaching position to an elementary school 
principalship, a practice which is not at all uncommon m large city 
systems, 

The personal qualities that the successful principal should have are 
important. A successful principal should be a superior organizer 
and a skilled administrator. He should be able to administer his 
school without allowing it to consume his entire time. He must have 
some time for the supervision of instruction which is a thoughtful 
and therefore a time-consuming process. A principal should also be 
a wise and discreet executive who handles parents with tact, firm- 
ness, and skill. Many problems confronting the principal require in- 
stant decisions. If he is to be an efficient executive, he must be able 
to make decisions promptly and correctly. An executive will, of 
course, delegate such responsibilities as he can; the others he will 
cheerfully assume and effectively discharge. ‘ 

The principal must also be a good business manager. The financial 
details of extracurricular activities, the lunchroom, the school store, 
and other activities must be cared for in a businesslike manner. The 
requisitioning of supplies and their proper and prompt delivery 
throughout the building as well as their economical use are problems 
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over which a careless or nonprofessional principal might spend his 
entire time. 

Personal Qualifications. The principal should have demonstrated 
his own competence to teach if he is to recognize good teaching 
when he sees it in the classroom. Of course, he should be so well 
versed in the theory and practice of education that he recognizes ac- 
ceptable forms of good teaching other than the particular ones of 
which he is master. On the personal side there are a number of quali- 
ties which make success easier; indeed their absence may well cause 
one to be a failure. 

It is important that the principal possess good health and that he 
be free from physical deformities and defects in speech or hearing. 
Certainly the principal should be a “normal” individual. For example, 
the male principal should not be effeminate. Nor should he be seri- 
ously undersized or overweight, for either characteristic makes it 
difficult for him to be maximally effective in his position. 

More important than any physical characteristics are the mental. 
It is essential that he possess intelligence of a high order to enable 
him to acquire the technical training required for the position; this is 
a task which is constantly increasing. It is important, too, that a 
principal be broad-minded and open-minded, since all types of chil- 
dren in society attend the school. Some practices that he will find 
among groups of children will require broad-mindedness in being 
dealt with. 

Personal charm may be mentioned as an extremely desirable at- 
tribute of the principal. Certainly an even temper is an asset to any- 
one who deals with the public and especially with children. Prompt- 
ness and regularity are assets which will be appreciated by both 
patrons and teachers and will greatly facilitate the routine manag™ 
ment of the school. The pompous manners of some educational ad- 
ministrators of the past are fortunately passing. 

Ability to Enlist Co-operation. Closely related to the lack of regard 
for the feelings of others, and failure to exercise tact, sympathy, an 
friendlinêss, is the human trait of self-glorification. It is very com- 
mon for principals to speak of “my” school instead of “our” school. 
The school exists for the children and belongs to the community, 19e 
principal is hired to administer and supervise it in order that ft may 
be improved. Without the co-operation of the teaching corps, who 
put into practice the ideas the principal is trying to promote and Be 
frequently improve on them in the process, there would be no a& 
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vancement in the practices of teaching. It is very easy and quite hu- 
man to take the glory for desirable improvements or innovations in a 
school system and to pass over lightly the important contributions of 
others to the enterprise. A wise principal should commend his faculty 
in speech and in print for its contributions to educational progress, 
and he should minimize his own part. In the local community it is 
important to keep the names of the teachers and the school before 
the public. 

If a principal is qualified to hold a responsible position he should 
encourage teachers to experiment within the limits which educa- 
tional science approves. This may take one of many forms, such as 
controlled experiments in various methods of teaching supported by 
an adequate testing program, modification of the curriculum to care 
for individual differences in abilities or aptitudes, or curriculum 
construction or revision. It follows as a corollary that any principal 
who stimulates or allows a teacher to depart from traditional prac- 
tices will support that teacher when and if the necessity arises. There 
is always strong likelihood that any new venture will be criticized by 
some community groups on the ground of cost, “fads and frills,” or 
just difference from what the patrons experienced in the schools 
provided for an earlier generation. 

It follows also as a second corollary that a wise principal will not 
introduce extensive innovations until he has convinced his superior 
officers of the practicability of his plans and has secured their sanc- 
tion. Furthermore, the responsible community groups must be in- 
terested in and made favorable to any extensive revision of the 
schools as they are. If the principal has a superintendent or inter- 
mediate executive officer to whom he reports, this does not relieve 
him of the responsibility of community leadership. In case the prin- 
cipal is the chief executive officer of the board of education, the 
neglect of community support for educational change is almost cer- 
tain to result in his early elimination and a return to the traditional 
practice which previously prevailed. 

Eikenberry lists as desirable personal qualifications (1) compelling 
philosophy of education, (2) demonstrated capacity for leadership, 
and (3) understanding democratic principles and processes.'! 

11 D, H. Eikenberry, “Standards for the Secondary-School Principalship,” Bul- 
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A research study, prepared for the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, summarizes these 
qualities as follows: 


Table 112 
Frequency 
of 
Quality Mention 

Ability to get along with people ... 150 
Personality ... 135 
Leadership 112 
Organizing and executive ability . 51 
Tact and diplomacy serer 37 
Good judgment and common sense 35 
Professional attitude .... 34 
Interest in, liking for, and understanding of children 84 
Ability to teach .. 33 
Character 83 
Appearance 32 
Poise and emotional stability 28 
Social adjustment ............. 27 
Health, energy, and vigor ... 27 
Ability to supervise and help teachers grow 21 
Interest in community P a kisses 21 


Among the items listed by fewer than twenty superintendents 
are: desire to improve, ability in public relations, willingness to 
work, culture, scholarship, intelligence, loyalty, sense of humor, 
sympathy, voice, democratic attitude, progressiveness, initiative, 
enthusiasm. 


Experience of the Principal. The elementary has been recruited 
chiefly from the teaching ranks after long experience. The usual line 
of promotion has been from classroom teaching to a teaching ponei 
palship, and then on to the supervising principalship. In large cities 
men who have demonstrated competence as superintendents oi 
schools in small cities are sometimes brought in as supervising ele- 
mentary principals. In some school systems the elementary school 
principalship is a stepping stone to the junior high school princi 
ship. Other educational positions which junior high school principa 4 
held preceding appointment are senior high school teaching, senior 
high school principalship, and superintendency of small school sys- 

12 National Education Association, Department of Elementary-School Pongi 


pals, The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow (Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook), Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (September 1948), p. 138. n 
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tem. Few principals attain their positions directly from the vice 
principalship. 

The senior high school principal has had a somewhat different 
background. More persons come to the high school principalship 
from high school teaching than from any other source. In a recent 
survey the positions which had most commonly been held by high 
school principals before appointment were high school teaching 
and another principalship.* In many cities the line of promotion is 
from elementary school principalship to junior high school principal- 
ship and then to the senior high school principalship. This practice 
can be defended on the grounds of morale in the system, and such a 
promotional policy is desired by many principals because of salary 
differentials. If salary is equivalent for equal training and experi- 
ence in a city system, it would seem wise to leave the competent 
elementary principals where they are functioning effectively and to 
seek the high school principals elsewhere, even outside the system 
if necessary. 

The Training of School Principals. A recent study of 561 princi- 
pals, reported by Farmer, indicates that the master’s degree is gen- 
erally the highest earned degree. In this connection Farmer says: 


The evidence from this study indicates strongly that the public high- 
school principalship is growing into a professional position. In former 
years the principalship was held by one of the more mature teachers, with- 
out too much thought given to his professional qualifications. Efforts of 
accrediting associations increased the educational requirements for the 
high-school principalship with the result that the position began to assume 
more importance in the educational field. A Bachelor's degree was ample 
qualification for the earlier principalship. In fact, there were many princi- 
pals who did not even have this degree. All of the high-school principals 
studied in this survey have had at least a Bachelor's degree with nearly 
three fourths possessing their Master’s degree. Not only have the number 
of principals with higher degrees increased, but many more have also had 
some educational teaching experience before entering upon the high-school 
principalship. This intemeship is part of the professional development of 
the principalship. Prospective principals can view the principalship as a 
desired position, and in turn be viewed by schools as vossible men for the 
principalship.14 


18 F, M. Farmer, “The Public High School Principalship,” Bulletin 154 (April 
1948), National Association of Secondary-School Principals, p. 90. 
14 Farmer, op. cit, p. 86. 
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Ninety-seven per cent of the supervising elementary principals in 
1948 had a bachelor’s degree, and 90 per cent have had some gradu- 
ate training. In 1948, 64 per cent of the supervising elementary prin- 
cipals had a master’s degree; twenty years earlier only 15 per cent of 
the elementary principals held graduate degrees. Of the teaching 
principals 88 per cent had a bachelor’s degree and 38 per cent had 
the master’s degree. Twenty years earlier 80 per cent of the teaching 
elementary principals had no college degree." Clearly there has 
been progress in developing the public school principalship insofar 
as professional preparation in colleges and universities is concerned, 

Principals of high schools have had a greater amount of training 
than principals of elementary schools, and the training of principals 
in the large schools has been greater than in the small schools. It is 
only natural that junior and senior high school principals should 
have acquired more training than elementary school principals be- 
cause of salary differentials. This does not imply that greater train- 
ing is required for the secondary school principalship, nor that it is 
more important. 

On the whole it is fair to say that principals are generally better 
trained than teachers, that the master’s degree is becoming almost a 
prerequisite for the selection of principals, and that the doctor’s de- 
gree has not yet been required of many public school principals. 
There is reason to believe that persons who aspire to the most 1m- 
portant principalships will in the future seek the doctor's degree with 
greater frequency than in the past. 


SALARIES PAID TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Median Salaries in City Systems. The data presented in Table 2 
reveal the mean salaries paid to different types of principals in 2,647 
cities of the United States in 1952-1953, The range of salaries is natu- 
rally very great. In elementary schools in cities between 2,500 and 
5,000 population the lowest salary paid to teaching principals was 
less than $2,400, whereas in cities of 500,000 population and over the 
highest salary paid to the elementary principal was $9,500 to $9,999. 
For high schoo! principals the range in salaries is also great, running 
from below $2,400 in the smallest group of cities to $12,000 in the 
cities of over 500,000 population. 


The high school principalship pays more than any other type of 


; ‘i 20d. 
15 National Education Association, The Elementary School Principalshi,?, p: 7° 
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principalship in all sizes of cities, and the junior high school princi- 
palship pays the second largest salary in cities of over 5,000 popula- 
tion. In cities under 5,000 population the supervising elementary 
principalship, where it existed, was more remunerative in 1952- 
1958 than was the junior high school principalship. The teaching ele- 
mentary principalship, as would be expected, paid less than the 
other types. These salaries, even though most of them are modest, 
were considerably higher than those paid to teachers in the same 
systems. In general, the salaries paid to well-trained principals are 
such that the principalship may well be chosen as a career by people 
who have an interest in school administration and are willing to se- 
cure the necessary training. 


Table 2: 


MEAN SALARIES PAID PRINCIPALS IN THE 
Unrrep States ty 1951-195216 


Population of Cities 
(in thousands) 
Cities over 100- 30- 10- 5- 2.5- 
500 500 100 30 10 5 

Teaching Elementary 

Principals ..essscsessseseseeeseees $5100 $4238 $4183 $3940 $3618 $3518 
Supervising Elementary 

Principals 
Junior High Pri 

Teaching 
Junior High Principals 

Supervisory serersmennsune 8168 6303 5946 5315 4687 4091 
High School Principals 

Teaching .. 4388 4012 8948 
High School Principals 

Supervisory ...sscesececseressnerees 


7254 5714 5848 4954 4568 4391 


8954 3923 8807 


9335 6875 6603 5781 5167 4783 


METHODS OF SELECTING PRINCIPALS 
Merit System Generally Used. The principal should be nominated 
by the superintendent of schools, subject to ratification by the board 
of education. Nominations should be made from lists of either eligible 
persons within the school system or competent persons from outside. 
The most competent person available, for the salary that can be 
offered, should be selected. Many cities do select the personnel for 
16 National Education Association, Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 


School Employees 1952-1953, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (April 1953), 
81 and 82. 
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the principalship in this way. However, in recent years some cities 
have tended to eliminate from consideration persons outside the 
system, or have required a specified number of years of teaching ex- 
perience in a particular system before an individual may become 
eligible for a school principalship. This practice automatically ex- 
cludes many administrators who have already proved their compe- 
tence elsewhere. While the practice may be defended on the grounds 
of improving morale in the local school system, it cannot be defended 
as a method of securing the best qualified person for the position at 
the salary that can be offered. In smaller school systems principals 
are usually selected on the basis of credentials and superior experi- 
ence. In large systems the use of some form of civil service is usually 
employed in the appointment of principals. 

As a means of avoiding petty policies, favoritism, and nepotism in 
appointments, many cities use some type of competitive examina- 
tion in the preparation of eligible lists from which the nominations 
are made. In some cities examinations are held and the eligible lists 
prepared. under rigid civil service regulations. Where civil service 
methods are not followed, some cities require that the nominations 
represent an agreement among the educational executives of the 
central office; others require the superintendent to choose from a 
limited list of available candidates prepared by his associate or as- 
sistant superintendents; still others permit the superintendent to 
make his nominations from available personnel within or without the 
system on the basis of the applicant’s credentials. 

At least candidates for the principalship today must meet certain 
standards of academic education, professional preparation and previ- 
ous experience before even being eligible for consideration. If com- 
petitive examinations are held, still further eliminations are made 
from the qualified group. Even in cities in which the responsibility 
for nomination rests solely with the superintendent, the choice of a 
principal focuses the attention of professional groups on the stand- 
ards employed to such an extent that the superintendent is critically 
judged by the professional merit of his appointments. 

An estimate of the number of principalships in the United States 
places the figure at 16,000 for high schools and 21,000 for elementary 
schools. 

Certification of Principals. The requirement of a special certificate 
for principals or other administrative officers is a relatively new prac- 
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tice in education, which has developed largely since 1930. A recent 
study of certification requirements for the elementary school princi- 
palship, carried out for the Association, revealed that 20 states re- 
quire special certificates to serve as elementary school principals. In 
seven additional states the certificate is provided for by law, but has 
not yet been made mandatory.” A report by Eikenberry in 1951 in- 
dicates that a certificate is required for the high school principalship 
in 47 states, Massachusetts being the sole exception.!* In 25 states a 
full year of graduate professional study is required.1® Although cer- 
tification for high school principals dates back to 1915, the majority 
of the certificates have become effective since 1937.2 As would be 
expected, the states paying the highest salaries have the highest re- 
quirements. In many of our better positions the salary schedules 
recognize the doctors degree as well as the master’s. Although the 
requirements are not high when considered as a whole, they repre- 
sent substantial achievement over 25 years and indicate that the 
principalship is rapidly becoming a profession. 

Conditions of Employment. During the past quarter century 
teachers as a group have made rapid social gains through carefully 
prepared salary schedules, retirement provisions, tenure, and pro- 
visions for sick leave. The laws are somewhat ambiguous with respect 
to principals, since the general term used in most laws is “teachers.” 
It is generally assumed, and so administered in practice, that princi- 
pals enjoy all perquisites of teachers except tenure. Although the laws 
concerning tenure of principals and other administration affairs in 
the schools are not specific, what evidence we have from court deci- 
sions tends to confirm the belief that principals hold tenure as class- 
room teachers and not as school administrators, However, in 11 of the 
18 states that have continuing contract laws, principals are specifi- 
cally included. It is reasonable to conclude that the conditions of em- 
ployment are at least as satisfactory for principals as for classroom 
teachers. 

17 Research Division, National Education Association, “State Certification of 
Elementary School Principals,” National Elementary Principal, Vol. 24 (June 


1945), 7. 

18 i H. Eikenberry, “Training and Experience Standards for Principals of 
Secondary Schools,” Bulletin 181, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (November 1951), p- 9. ; 

19 Ibid, p. 12. 20 Ibid., p. 8. 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP AS A CAREER 


Opportunities of the Principalship. The principalship varies in at- i 


tractiveness in different parts of the United States. Most positions 
are, of necessity, teaching principalships. Ambitious individuals 
would not care to spend a lifetime in such a position. Many principals 
who are furnished administrative assistants and clerical help are 
still merely building principals because of the rules in their particular 
systems or because of failure to plan their work effectively. When 


such conditions obtain by virtue of central office practice, the princi _ 


palship cannot truly be called a profession. Well-trained principals 


do not care to spend their entire time in requisitioning and distribut 


ing supplies, in doing clerical work, such as making reports, or in 
seeing that clerical work is done; nor in answering the telephone, 
disciplining unruly children, or supervising the work of the janitors 
or custodians, although these duties are important in a well-adminis- 
tered school. 

Happily it is not necessary to spend all one’s energies in such ac- 
tivities, Well-trained principals can almost always find ample oppor 
tunity to help in solving the learning problems of children. If 
opportunity does not exist in the school in which a principal is work- 


ing, a well-trained person will have little difficulty in finding another 


position in which his talents will be used. 

It is fair to say that no job is perfect, but the advantages of the 
principalship outweigh the disadvantages. Farmer, in a recent study, 
revealed that the average high school principal is in the middle 
forties, a fact that indicates planning for a career in the principal- 
ship.?! l 

The most recent information with respect to the professionaliza- 
tion of elementary principals indicates that the principal is gaining 
more voice in the selection and assignment of teachers, that he and 
his faculty increasingly determine their class schedules, have a 
greater voice in selecting textbooks, in determining specific curricu- 
lum content, in the selection of instructional supplies, in the prepara- 
tion of the budget, and in policy making.” 

The salaries which may be expected by successful principals E 
been indicated. It is fair to say that the better salaries, usually pati 


21 Farmer, F. M., “The Public High School Principalship,” p. 80. } 
22 National Education Association, The Elementary-School Principalship, PP: 
71-82. 
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to the more mature and better-trained principals who hold the more 
responsible positions, are adjusted on a professional scale. Another 
measure of the principalship as a career would be the percentage of 
persons who, having entered the position, continue in it. Unfortu- 
nately such information is not available; however, the evidence as to 
the total educational experience would tend to show that the princi- 
palships are not considered “way stations” to another career. City 
high school principals have a total educational experience of over 
twenty years, with more than half of the time spent as school princi- 
pals. The supervising principals who were studied by the Committee 
which prepared the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals had twenty-four years of educational 
experience, of which nearly one-half had been spent in the elemen- 
tary school principalship,” and it is common observation that the 
principalship is the primary “training ground” for the superintend- 
ency. 

The principal must be a student of education and educational 
problems. He must find time for the analytical study of his duties and 
responsibilities and the appraisal of the work and activities of his 
school. On the basis of a broad factual knowledge of his position, he 
can project plans of a professional character. These things are neces- 
sary if he is to play his proper role in improving the quality of the 
educational services to youth and furnish professional leadership to 
the school staff. The scope of his influence on education will be de- 
termined largely by his own conception of the possibilities inherent 


in the principalship. 
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INDEX 


A Activities (cont.) 


Ability grouping, 75 
Absences, records, 451, 453, 454 
Accounting: 
extracurricular finance, 496-505 
financial, 493-94 
supplies, 478-79 
textbooks, 486-90 
Accounts: 
controlling, 499 
subsidiary, controlling, 499 
Accrediting associations: 
reports to, 472-73 
standardizing, requirements, 434-35 
Achievement: 
factors conditioning, 183-84 
tests, 178-79 
Activities: 
administration, 316-18 
aims, defined, 320 
assembly, school, 842-46 
athletics: 
intramural sports, 861-65 
interscholastic, 324-26, 865-68 
awards, 326 
class organization, 350 
clubs, 846-48 
co-curricular, 327-28 
commencement, 350-52 
continuing, recommendations for, 
321-22 
date of establishment, 300-02 
debating, 855-56 
developmental, 804 
developments since 1920, 302 
diagnostic, 804 
dramatics, 354-55 
elementary schools, in, 826-28 
extent, 328 
evaluation, 319-20, 828-31 
extracurricular, see Extracurricular 
activities 
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financial support, 318-20, 339-40 
group, 804 
guidance in, 312 
varied character, 260 
uide service, 841 
handbook, 361 
history, 299-303 
homeroom, 849-50 
honor societies, 352 
inauguration of new, 321 
intramural sports, 361-65 
messenger service, 341 
music, 358 
newspaper, school, 358-60 
noon hour, 354 
offerings, 320-21 
out-of-school experiences, 857-58 
participation in: 
active, 323-24 
activity period, 311, 322-23 
contest, 824-26 
control, 309-10 
effects, 308-09 
extent, 306 
intramural sports, 362 
management by students, 334-42 
reasons for, evaluation, 329-30 
records, 312-13 
stimulating, 310-11 
training for, 813-14 
voluntary, 3807-08 
parties, school, 353-54 
physical, classification for, 224 
plays, school, 354-55 
point system, 312 
program, nature, 320-22 
rovision for, 73 
ublications, school, 358-61 
schedule, 822-24 
social, 341-42, 352-54 
speaking contests, 356 
speech, 354-55 
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Activities (cont.) 
sponsorship, 314-16 
student council, 334-42 
student court, 341-42 
student handbook, 339 
supervision, 316-18 
therapeutic, 804 
tours, 8356-57 
training program, 313 
undesirable outcomes, 330-31 
values in, 304-06 
vital experiences, involving, 404-05 
yearbook or annual, 360-61 
youth groups, 288—40 
Activity period, 311, 322-23 
Activity ticket, 340-41 
Adjustment: 
schools to pupil needs, 897-415 
tests, 182 
Administration; 
assemblies, school, 845-46 
custodial services, 531-33. 
extracurricular activities, 316-18 
health program, 224 
interscholastic athletic contests, 
365-66 
intramural sports, 362 
office, time available for, 436 
office organization for, 435-48 
physical education program, 224 
school plant, 507-35 
service facilities, 521-31 
special education, 408 
Adininistrative: 
assistants, 438-39 
bulletin. 54-55 
forms: 
elementary schools, in, 452-56 
secondary schools, in, 448-52 
handbooks, 439-40 
suite, see Office, principal’s 
Adolescents: 
desire for counsel, 254-55 
need for guidance, 258-54 
Agencies: 
benevolent, 236-37 
religious, 237 
social, 236-37 
state, regulations, 434 
Air-borne infection, control, 526 
Akridge, G. H., 204 
Alumni association, 550 


INDEX 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 386, 578 
American Council on Education, 264, 
435 
American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, 355 
American Federation of Labor, 386 
American Federation of Teachers, 386 
American Library Association, 189, 
191 
American National Theatre, 855 
American Red Cross, 21, 589 
Anecdotal reports, 458 
Annual report, 64-65 
Aptitude tests, 181 
Assemblies, school, 342-46 
administering, 345-46 
financing, 344 
problems, 344-45 
standards for, 346 
types, 345 
Assignment, unit: 
adaptation, 401 
claims made for, 401-02 
Assignment sheet, teacher, 71-72 
Assistants: 
administrative, 438-39 
clerical, 23, 440—41 
allocation of duties, 441-42 
library, 198-99 
principal, 23 
principal and, relations, 85 
professional, responsibilities, 439-40 
teachers, 570 
Associations: 
accrediting: 
reports to, 472-73 
standardizing, requirements, 434- 
35 
alumni, 550 
parent-teacher, 550-51 
problems for, 551-52 
types, 552 
principals, 527 
teachers’, 385-86 
Athletics: 
interscholastic, 324-26, 365-68 
administration, 365-66 
relations, 367—68 
intramural sports, 361-65 
administering, 362 
elementary schools, in, 364-65 


INDEX 


Athletics (cont.) 
intramural sports (cont.) 
financing, 8362-63 
participation in, program, 362 
relation to physical education, 


363 
Athletic schedules, 62-63 
Attendance, forms recording, 456 
Auditorium, 5138-18 
fire drills in, 527 
location, 515 
requisites of good, 515-18 
size, 515 
uses, 514 
Authoritarian control, 39-40 
Autobiographies, guidance records, 
266 


Automobiles: 
parking, 529-30 
supervision, 529 

Awards, activity, 826 

Ayres, L. P., 212 


B 


Bail, P. M., 104, 118 

Barnard, Henry, 118 

Bavely, Ernest, 355 

Beautification of buildings and facili- 
_ ties, 533-35 

Beck, R. H., 162 

Behavior traits, 471 

Benevolent agencies, 236-37 

Bicycles, supervision, 529 

Bills, payment, 499-501 

Blair, G. M., 141 

Block method, schedule-making, 76- 

17 


Board of education: 
extracurricular activities given fi- 
nancial support by, 318-19 
relations of principal with, 28-29 
rules and regulations, 14 
duties of principals, 482-34 
Books, professional, 197 
Boyle, Regis L., 859 
Boy Scouts of America, 238, 357 
Boys’ State activities, 240, 357 
Brainard Occupational Preference In- 
ventory, 289 
Briggs, T. H., 115 
Broad fields curriculum, 156, 158 
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; Brogue, E. B., 336, 338, 339 


Bryan, M. deG., 229 
Budget, school, 490-93 
Budget accounts, record form for, 492 
Building, school, see Plant, school 
Building hazards, guarding against, 
520-21 
Bulletins: 
administrative, 54-55 
closing school, 63-64 
extracurricular activities, 62 
information, daily, 61 
library, 191 
parents, to, 54244 
supervisory, 120 
Business functions of principals, 475- 
505 


extracurricular finance, 496-505 

finance, school, problems, 490-94 

store, school, 494-95 

supplies and equipment, 475-85 

textbooks, free, 485-90 

transportation of pupils, 490 
Business groups, school and, 557 
Buswell, G. T., 133 


Cc 


Cafeteria, school, 229-30, 518-20 
Calendar, organizing, 60-61 
Callers, handling, 442-48 
Camp, school, 241-42, 415 
Campfire Girls, 238, 857 
Canadian Education Association, 578 
Cards, registration, preliminary, 69, 70 
Carter, G. C., 809 
Case conferences: 
reports, 459 
staff, 284-86 
Case studies, guidance, 283-84 
making, 141-44 
Caswell, H. L., 147, 204 
Central office: 
noneducational executives in, prin- 
cipal and, relations, 35-37 
policies, organization influenced by, 
27-3: 


relations of principal to, 574-75 
staff officers, principal and, 34-35 
status of principal determined by, 
87-38 
Certification of principals, 586-87 
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Cheever, Ezekiel, 568 
Children’s Aid Society, 229 
Civic organizations, school and, 558- 
59 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 233 
Classified Index of Occupations and 
Industries, 288 
Classrooms: 
library supplying materials for, 196 
list, 74 
temperature and humidity, 525-26 
utilization, 512-13 
visitation, 118-14 
record, 114-15 
time demands, 114 
Class organization, 350 
Class sections, assigning students to, 
87-89 
Clerical assistants, 23, 440-41 
allocating duties to, 441-42, 
Clerks, see Clerical assistants 
Closing the school year, 63-65 
close of school, 63-64 
pupils leaving before, 63 
Clubs, 346-48 
chartering, 339 
classification, 347 
considerations which affect, 348 
curriculum and, 347-48 
programs in daily schedule, 348 
types, 346-47 
Co-curricular activities, 327-28 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
860 
Columbia University Press Confer- 
ence, 359 
Commencement, 350-52 
new types, 851-52 
programs, 549-50 
Commencement Manual, 351 
Common learning programs, schedule- 
making for, 93 
Common learnings, 159-61; see also 
Core curriculum 
Community: 
activities: 
hours allotted to, 19 
school and, 556 
business groups, 557 
center, school as, 554-55 
civic organizations, 558-59 


INDEX 


Community (cont.) 


conflicts in immediate school envi- 
ronment, 560 

co-ordinating councils, 555-56 

duties, 20-21 

time spent in, 539 

economic groups, 557 

exploitation of pupils, avoiding, 
559-60 

improvement in, 242-48 

local leadership by principal, 575- 
ne 

organizations, influences, 19-21 

pressure groups, demands by, 556- 


principal in, 587-62 

reaction, n ty for knowing, 559 
relations in, 554-62 

religious groups, 557-58 

service clubs, 560 

temperance groups, 558 

welfare in, 236-43 


Community Chest, 21, 236, 539 
Conferences: 


case, 459 

parent-teacher, 468-69 

pupil-parent-counselor, 290-94 

teachers, with, 115 
conducting, 115-16 


Conflicts: 


between teachers and pupils, 131, 
560 
schedule-making, in, 80-86 
conflict sheet, 80-84 
factors affecting, 84-86 


Conflict sheet, 80-84 


constructing, 80-81 
time needed to prepare, 81-84 


Contagion, prevention, 227 
Contests: 


interscholastic athletic, 324-26, 
365-68 
elementary schools, ee 
intramural sports, 361-65 
e schools, in, 364-65 
music, 358 
speaking, 856 


Cook, W. W., 205, 215 
Cooper, D. H., 388 
Cooperative Curriculum Study, 
Co-operative Program in Educ: 


110 
ational 


Administration, 577-78 


INDEX 


Co-operative studies, 5-9 
Cooperative Study of Educational Ad- 
ministration, 100 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 472 
Co-ordinating councils, 555-56 
Core curriculum, 156, 158-61 
schedule-making for, 93 
Corey, M., 121, 123 
Correlated curriculum, 156, 157-58 
Counseling, see also Guidance 
adolescents’ desire for, 254-55 
educational, 287-90 
extracurricular activities, 812 
physical examinations and, 226-27 
pupil-parent-counselor conference, 
service, 440 
staff personnel for, selection, 262-63 
students, 286-87 
techniques, 280-95 
vocational, 287-90 


Counselors; 
guidance and counseling, selection, 
262-63 


guidance functionary, 277-80 
Councils: 
»0-ordinating, 555-56 
student, see Student councils 
“juunty, reports to, 472 
Cultural environment, factor condi- 
tioning achievement, 183 
Cumulative records, 264-65, 461 
pocket-file folders, 463-65 
variations in, 461-62 
Current events clubs, 347 
Curriculum: 
broad fields, 156, 158 
clubs and, 347-48 
construction: 
course of study, 153-54 
local school personnel, by, 152-53 
methods, 150-56 
role of principal in, 149-50 
“scissors and paste-pot,” 151-52 
specialists, by, 152 
units, see Units, teaching 
core, 156, 158-61 
correlated, 156, 157-58 
defined, 148-49 
development in individual school, 
163-65 
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Curriculum (cont.) 
fused, 156, 157-58 
integrated, 156 
objectives, importance, 162-63 
organization, types, 156-65 
reconstruction, demands for, 146-48 
reorganized: 
high school, effectiveness, 162 
value of, evidence, 161-62 
revision: 
evaluation, 163 
importance, 146-50 
role of principal in, 149-50 
textbook as, 150-51 
revolt against, 151 
Custodial services, administration, 
531-83 
Custodial staff: 
acquaintance with, 53 
personnel, 531-32 
relations with, 533 
wages paid, 532-33 


D 


Dalton Plan, 898-99 
Dean of boys, of girls, 23 
godene functionary, 278-79 
Debating, 355-56 
Decorations, school, 534-35 
Defacement, plant, 528 
Deficiencies of pupils: 
informing parents, 63 
removed, handling, 57 
subject, provisions for students 
with, 143-44 
Delegating responsibility, 15-17, 23 
Demands made on principals, 3-23 
community: 
duties, 20-21 
organizations, influences, 19-20 
co-operative studies, 5-9 
group discussion, 5 
groups making, 19 
perspective required, 3-4 
professional writing, 9 
public speaking, 561 
rules and regulations of board of 
education, 14 
statutory prescriptions, other, 14-15 
visits to other schools, 4-5 
Democratic participation, 42-47 
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Demonstration: 
lessons, securing, 119 
teaching, 118-19 
Department head, supervisory officer, 
109 
Developmental: 
group activities, 304 
programs, 126 
Diagnosis, educational: 
case study, making, 141-44 
characteristics of satisfactory, 181- 


83 
children in need of, number, 188 
developmental programs, 126 
individual, 137 
information essential to, 457-58 
interview, 137-88 
laboratory equipment, 138 
learning: 
difficulties, pedagogical factors, 
129-30 
disabilities, factors, 129 
emotional factors conditioning, 
181 
factors which condition, 127 
intellectual factors which condi- 
tion, 128-29 
social factors conditioning, 131 
medical service, need for, 127-28 
need for, 125-34 
oral responses, pupils, 186-37 
pupil-teacher clashes, 131 
qualifications of teacher, 133-34 
reactions to school work, students’, 
136 
records: 
environmental conditions, data 
on, 134 
. health, 134 
physical, 134 
social conditions, data on, 134 
test, 135-36 
teaching methods, 130-31 
techniques, 134-38 
work habits, students’, 136 
written work, students’, 136 
Diagnostic: 
group activities, 304 
tests, 179-80 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 288 
Director of guidance, 277-78 
Discretionary duties, 12, 13 


INDEX 


Douglass, H. R., 388 
Dramatics, 354—55 
Drinking fountains, 522 
Driving, safe, 231-32 
Duties of principal: 
changes in recent years, 572-78 
community, 20-21 
delegating, 15-17, 23 
discretionary, 12, 13 
instructions from superior officers, 
431-32 
legal, 430-31 
mandatory, 12 
office, 430-35 
organization, see Organization, 
duties 
regulations of state agencies affect- 
ing, 434 
requirements of standardizing as- 
sociations affecting, 434-85 
rules and regulations of board of 
education regarding, 482-84 
students to, delegating, 57 
supervisory, 105-09 
throughout year, 62-63 
time given to, during one week, 7-8 


E 


Economic groups, school and, 557 
Education: 

health, 222-24 

leadership in, 99-102 ; 

physical, see Physical education 

safe driving, 231-32 

safety, 280-81 

sex, 229 

special, need for, 407 
Educational counseling, 287-90 5 
Educational diagnosis, see Diagnosis 
Educational Policies Commission, 159 
Educational Testing Services, 177 
Educational workshops, 110-11 

advantages claimed for, 111-18 
Education for All American Children, 

159 ih 
Education for All American Youth, 
159 

Education Week, 545-46 
Eikenberry, D. H., 6, 581, 587 


Electives, group scheduling, in, 77-18 


INDEX 


Elementary schools: 
activities in, 8326-28 
extent, 328 
administrative forms in, 452-56 
duties of principals, 13 
failure in, 203-05 
guidance in, 255-58 
duties of principals, 256-58 
interscholastic contests in, 8364-65 
intramural sports in, 864-65 
reorganization, 411 
schedule-making in, 67-68 
self-contained unit, 68 
socializing experiences provided in, 
827 
Elmtown’s Youth, 308 
Emotional factors conditioning learn- 
ing, 131 
Enrollment data, 56-57 
Ensign, F. C., 567-68 
Environment: 
conditions, records providing data 
on, 134 
cultural and social, factor condition- 
ing achievement, 183 
Equipment, school, 479-85 
classification, 480-81 
fire-protection, 520 
importance, 480 
laboratory, educational diagnosis, 
138 
library, 192 
office, 443-45 
principal's responsibility for, 481- 
82 


record, keeping, 482-83 
trends in, modern, 483-85 
Essay tests, 182 
Evaluation: 
curriculum revision, 163 
extracurricular activities, 819-20, 
328-31 
guidance program, 267-69 
merit rating: 
principals, 585-86 
teachers, 388-92 
progress of pupils, 201-18 
competencies needed in, 216 
failure, problem, 202-06 
improvements needed in, 215-18 
marking systems in, use, 206-12 
necessity for, 202 
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Eyaluation (cont.) 
progress of pupils (cont.) 
parents’ role in, 217-18 
promotion and, 212-15 
students’ role in, 217-18 
teachers in, improving, 216-17 
sheet, guidance service, 292 
Evaluative Criteria, 163, 346, 472 
Eveslage, D. J., 89 
Examinations, physical, periodic, 226 
counseling and, 226-27 
use, 226 
Exceptional children, providing for, 
406-10 
Exhibits, school, 544 
Experience: 
out-of-school, 357-58 
principal, 582-83 
teacher, 103 
units, 155-56 
Experimental schools, pupil records in, 
465-66 
Exploitation of pupils, avoiding, 559- 
60 


Extracurricular activities, see also Ac- 
tivities 
bulletin, 62 
defined, 302-08 
elementary schools, in, 826-28 
evaluation, 328-31 
history, 299-303 
interpretation of school through, 
553 
management, principles, 307-26 
administration, 316-18 
athletics, interscholastic, 324-26 
evaluation, 319-20 
financial support, 318-20, 339-40 
participation in, 307-14 
rogram, nature, 320-22 
schedule, 322-24 
sponsorship, 314-16 
supervision, 816-18 
status of, present, 303-04 
values in, 304-06 
Extracurricular finance, 496-505 
accounting for: 
necessity for, 496-97 
procedure, suggested, 497 
accounts and subsidiary accounts, 
controlling, 499 
general school fund, 501-02 
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Extracurricular finance (cont.) 
payment of bills, 499-501 
purchase order, 497-99 
requisition blank, 497-99 
responsibility for, 503-05 
securing funds, methods, 502-03 

Eyesight, defective, 127 


F 


Faculty meetings, general, 117 
Failure, problem, 202-06 
intermediate grades, in, 204-05 
primary grades, in, 203-04 
secondary schools, in, 205-06 
Farmer, F. M., 6, 583, 588 
Feldman, L. G., 84 
Finance: 
extracurricular, see Extracurricular 
finance 
school, 490-94 
budget responsibilities, 490-93 
financial accounting, 493-94 
petty cash, 493-94 
Financial accounting, 493-94 
Financial support: 
assemblies, school, 344 
class organization, 350 
extracurricular activities, 
339-40 
intramural sports, 362-63 
Fire drills, 526-27 
Fire extinguishers, 527 
Fire-protection equipment, 520 
First aid, 227-28 
Floors, care, 527-28 
Folders: 
cumulative pocket-file, 463-65 
individual, 265 
Follow-up, guidance service, 294-96 
Forms: 
administration of pupils, types, 460 
elementary schools, in, 452-56 
secondary schools, in, 448-52 
sam i of pupil after absence, 
2 


318-20, 


athletic equipment record, 484 

attendance, recording, 456 

attendance and absence, annual 
record, 454 

budget accounts, 492 

daily absences, summarizing, 453 


Forms (cont.) s 
inventory for athletic equipment, 
483 
notice of payment, 500 
period absence, 451 
pupil progress report, 470 
purchase order, 498 
textbook records, 487, 488, 489 
treasurer's order for payment, 4 
treasurer’s receipt, 497 
4-H Clubs, 238-39, 357, 556 
Fraternities, 239-40 
Free textbooks, 485-90 
Froehlich, C. P., 274 a4 
Funds: 
general school, 501-02 
securing, methods, 502-03 
Fused courses, 156, 157-58 
Future Farmers of America, 238 
Future Homemakers of America, 857 
Future Teachers of America, 847 


G 


General school fund, 501-02 
Gibbs, E. D., 449 
Girl Scouts of America, 238, 357 
Girls’ State activities, 240, 857 : 
Gish, 15 i 
Graduates, public school, evaluation 
activities by, 828-29 
Gray, Martha, 346 
Gregg, R. T., 885 r 
Grizell, E. D., 299 
Group: 
activities, 304 
discussion, 5 4 
meetings with teachers, 116-17 f 
method, schedule-making, 76-11 A 
difficulties, 78-79 34 
electives in, 77-78 
Gruhn, W. T., 347 F 
Guidance, 249-69; see also Couns 


ing 

activities, 312 

varied character, 260 
adolescents’: r 

desire for counsel, 954-55 

need for, 253-54 A 
case staff conference, 284-86 
case studies, 283-84 4 
city school systems, in, 272-14 
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Guidance (cont.) 
defined, 251-52 
demand for, 250-51, 252 
devices for obtaining information, 
providing, 263-64 
director, 277-78 
early concepts, 249-50 
elementary schools, in, 255-58 
duties of principals, 256-58 
maladjustments caused by lack, 
255-56 
evaluation sheet, 292 
follow-up, 294-96 
functionaries utilized in, 277-80 
functions of principals, 260-69 
homeroom, 281-83 
individual school, in, 276-77 
in-service training program, devel- 
oping, 266-67 
needs for, 252-55 
adolescents’, 253-54 
organization, 971-96 
necessity for, 271-72 
types, 972-77 
orientation programs, 280-81 
placement, 294-96 
preliminary registration, 69 
program: 
evaluating, 267-69 
organizing, 261-62 
records: 
autobiographies, 266 
cumulative, 264-65 
folders, individual, 265 
interview reports, 266 
questionnaires, student, 265-66 
test data, 265 
responsibility of principal, 249-52, 
269 


secondary schools, in: 
early efforts, 258-59 
recent efforts, 259-60 
service, organization, 62 
small schools, in, 274-76 
staff personnel for, selection, 262- 
63 
techniques, 280-95 
establishing, 263-64 
test results used in, 170 
Guide service, 341 
Gustavson, B. C., 88, 89 
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Gymnasium, 520 
space requirements, 225 


H 


Hamrin, S. A., 327, 364 

Hand, H. C., 307 

Handbook, the, 361 

Handbooks, administrative, 439-40 

Harris, William T., 214 

Hazards, building, guarding against, 
520-21 


Headmaster, 569 
Health: 
administration of program, 224 
air-borne infection, control, 526 
contagion, prevention, 227 
education, 222-24 
examinations, periodic, 226 
counseling and, 226-7 
use, 226 
first aid, 227-28 
hazards, guarding against, 520-21 
lunch for indigents, 230 
mental, 228-29 
physical, 221-22; see also Physical 
education 
records, 134 
safety education, 230-31 
school cafeteria, 229-30 
school physician, role, 225-26 
schools, in, 991-32, 
services, 223 
sex education, 229 
Healthful school living, 223 
Hearing, defective, 127 
Herriott, M. E., 412 
High school, see Junior high school; 
Secondary schools 
High School Activities Association, 
366 


High School Thesaurus, 300 
History clubs, 347 
Hi-Y Clubs, 239, 357 
Hollerith cards, 87, 88, 90, 92 
Hollerith Machine, 92 
Homeroom: 

activities, 349-50 

adviser, guidance and, 281-82 
Honor societies, 352 
Humidity, 525-26 
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Illumination, 522-24 
Imperative Needs of Youth, The, 235 
Indigents, lunch for, 230 
Individual: 
diagnosis, 137 
folders, 265 
instruction, plans for, 398-402 
schedule-making, see Mosaic sched- 
ule-making 
school, guidance in, 276-77 
Informal tests, 182 
Information: 
collection of, 456-57 
essential to educational diagnosis, 
57-58 : 


within the building, 53 
In-service training, 109-18, 578-79 
principals, 578-79 
program: 
developing, 266-67 
sponsorship of activity, 314-15 
teachers, 392-94 
Instruction, see also Teaching 
character, factor conditioning 
achievement, 184 
individual, plans for, 398-402 
previous, factor conditioning 
achievement, 183 
tests in, use, 167-85 
improving, 168, 183-84 
vitalization, efforts, 402-06 
Instructional: 
leadership, see Leadership 
materials; — 
adequacy, factor conditioning 
achievement, 184 
for teachers, checking, 61-62 
library use supplementing, 195- 
96 
Intelligence, pupils, factor condition- 
ing achievement, 183 
Interest tests, 181-82 
Intermediate grades, failure in, 204— 
05 


Internal organization, student council, 
337-38 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 92 
Interpreting the school, 537-39 
alumni association, 550 
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Interpreting the school (cont.) 
alec to the homes, 542-44 
commencement programs, 549-50 
Education Week, 545-46 
exhibits, school, 544 
extracurricular activities, thro 


informing teachers and employees, 
547-48 
means of, 539-40 
methods, 539-54 
open house, 544—45 
opinion, creating, 553-54 
parent-teacher associations, 550 
problems for, 551-52 
s, 552 
ee york hops, 552 
publicity, schoo 
newspaper, 540-42 
organization for, 540 
pupils, to, 548-49 
radio broadcasts, 549 
recency of, 538 
television broadcasts, 549 
time spent in, 539 
visits to the home, 546-47 
Interscholastic athletic contests, 3 
26, 865-68 
administration, 365-66 
relations, 367-68 
Interview: 
educational diagnosis, 137-38 
reports, 266 
Intervisitation, 119 
Intramural sports, 361-65 
administering, 362 E 
elementary schools, in, 364-65 
financing, 362-63 í 
participation in, program, 362 
play activities, supervision, 36: z 
relation to physical education, 
Iowa Every Pupil Testing Program, 
al 


Iowa Every Pupil Test of English Cor 

rectness, 135 
Iowa Silent Reading Examination, 135 
Ivok, Leo, 84 


J 


Jacobson, P. B., 336, 338, 340 
Johnson, B. L., 414 


128-29 

social factors conditioning, 131 
Leave of absence, teachers, 885 
Legal duties of principals, 430-31 
Lessons, demonstration, securing, 119 
Lewin, 100 
K Librarian: 

duties, 199 

professional, 197-98 

upil assistants, 198-99 

Library, school, 187-99 

bulletins, 191 


reorganization, 412-13 
schedule-making, 77 
Junior Red Cross, 21, 240, 357, 529 
Justman, Joseph, 115 
Juvenile court, 287-38 


Kaulfers, W. V., 147-48 
Kiwanis Club, 560 
Koos, Leonard V., 304, 411 
Koyen, R, A. 385 
Krug, E. A., 146 to pupils, 194-95 
Kuder Preference Record-Vocational, development, steps in, 188 
289 equipment, 192 
facilities, improving, 190-92 
L functions, 189-90 
librarian, see Librarian 
location, 191-92 


Laboratory equipment, educational 
professional books and periodicals, 
197 


diagnosis, 138 
Laggards in Our Schools, 212 
Laissez-faire administration, 40-42, purposes, 189-90 
requirements, general, 190-91 
staff, 197-99 
use, 192-97 
classroom materials supplied by, 


Landscaping, school, 535 
Language clubs, 346-47 
Lantz, 15 
Lavatories, 521-22 
Leadership: 
adequacy, factor conditioning 
achievement, 184 
education, in, 99-102 


196 
stimulating, 193-95 
supplement instructional materi- 
als through, 195-96 
teachers, by, 197 


factors associated with, 100-01 

in-service training, 109-13 

local, by principal, 575-77 

need for, 102-05 

skills needed for, 101 

studies in, 99-102 

supervisory duties of principals, 
105-09 


INDEX 605 
Jones, Galen, 300 Learning (cont.) 

Junior college, reorganization, 413-15 factors which condition, 127 

Junior high school: intellectual factors which condition, 


techniques of supervision, 113-22 
workshops, educational, 110-11 
advantages claimed for, 111-18 
Learning: 
difficulties, pedagogical factors, 
129-30 


disabilities, factors, 129 
emotional factors conditioning, 131 


teaching, 192-93 

within the school, 188-89 
Lighting, 522-24 
Linn, H. H., 532 
Lions Club, 560 
Literary societies, 299-300 
Local leadership by principal, 575-77 
Location: 

auditorium, 515 

library, 191-92 

school plant, problems created by, 

530-31 


Logsdon, J. D., 45 
Lunch for indigents, 230 
Lunch hour period, 73 
Lunch room, see Cafeteria 
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Machine, schedule-making, 90-93 
Maladjustments caused by lack of 
guidance, 255-56 
Malnutrition, 127 
Management, see also Leadership; Su- 
pervision 
authoritarian control, 39-40 
democratic participation, 42, 47 
extracurricular activities, principles, 
807-26 
functions for efficient, organization, 
25-47 
laissez-faire administration, 40-42, 
100 
principal’s concept, influence on or- 
ganization, 38-47 
Mandatory duties, 12, 13 
Manual for Cumulative Records, 264 
Marking: 
five-point letter scale, 209-10 
improving, through objective tests, 
208-11 
research, need for, 211 
systems, use in evaluation, 206-12 
Martorana, S. V., 414 
Master schedule, criteria of good, 79 
Materials, see Instructional materials; 
Office materials 
Mathematics clubs, 347 
Maul, 103 
McFarland, J. W., 349 
McSwain, E. T., 216 
Medical service, school need for, 127— 
28 
Meetings: 
general faculty, 117 
group, of teachers, 116-17 
planning, 117-18 
teachers’, 118 
end of opening day, 56 
preliminary, 55-56 
Melton, J. R., 151 
Mental: 
health, 228-29 
tests, 177-78 
Merit system: 
rating of teachers, 388-92 
selecting principals, 585-86 
Messenger service, 341 


INDEX 


Millhollen, L. F., Jr., 306, 308, 323, 
829-30, 331 

Mogill, R. G., 282 

Morrison, H. C., 399—400 

Morrison Plan, 399—400 

Mosaic method, schedule-making, 79- 
80 

Muscowitz, S. D., 45 

Music, 358 

contests, 358 


N 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 4, 5, 235, 
825, 338, 351, 386, 402, 406, 
461 

National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 336 

National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, 513 

National Education Association, 12, 
18, 15, 103, 164, 352, 381, 
886, 461, 577 

National Forensic League, 852 

National Honor Society, 352 

National Junior Honor Society, 352 

National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, 304 

National Thespian Society, 352, 355 

National Youth Administration, 283 

Newspaper, school, 358-59 

purpose, 359-60 

Newspaper publicity, 540-42 : 

Noneducational executives, principal 
and, relations, 35-37 

Noon hour activities, 354 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 74, 
104, 306, 314, 324, 504 

Notice of payment, form, 500 


(0) 


Objective tests, 182 
improving marking throug 
Objectivity: 
characteristic of diagnosis, 132 
criteria of tests, 174 
Occupational Interest Inventory—In- 
termediate Series, 288 


h, 208-11 


INDEX 


Office, principal's, 419-46 
administration, time available for, 
436 
administrative assistants, 438-39 
callers, handling, 442-43 
clerical assistants, 440-41 
allocating duties to, 441-42 
conception of, modern, 445-46 
counseling service, 440 
development, 421-24 
duties of principals, 430-85 
instructions from superior officers, 
431-82 
legal, 430-31 
regulations of state agencies, 434 
requirements of standardizing as- 
sociations, 434-85 
rules and regulations of board of 
education, 432-34 
equipment, 443-45 
utilization, 444-45 
facilities, 420-21 
hours, 437-38 
materials, organization, 429-80 
organization, for administration, 
435-48 
origin, 419-20 
procedure, planning, 62 
professional assistants, responsibili- 
ties, 489-40 
service center, as, 445-46 
space: 
adequate, recognition of need for, 
423-24 
organization, 428-30 
standards for, minimum, 424-98 
Official reports of principals, 471-73 
Old Librarians Almanac, 187 
Olson, Willard C., 217 
Open, house, 544-45 
Opening of school, 58-62 
announcing, 54 
first week, responsibilities, 59-60 
functions incident to, other, 60 
opening day, 58-59 
planning, problems, 51-52 
Opinion, creating, 553-54 
Oral responses, pupils, 136-87 
Organization: 
class, 350 
curriculum, types, 156-65 
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Organization (cont.) 
duties: 
differentiation required, 25 
emphasis in, 26 
factors conditioning, 26-27 
influenced by: 
central office, 27-38 
principal’s conception of man- 
agement, 88-47 
necessary for, 25-26 
problems, 25-27 
guidance, 271-96 
necessity for, 271-72 
types, 272-17 
office: 
administration, for, 435-43 
materials, 429-30 
space, 428-30 
school publicity, 540 
school tasks, 10-11 
student council, 835 
internal, 837-88 
principles, 835-37 
trends in, 105 
Organizations: 
community, influences, 19-20 
professional, of principals, 577 
teachers’, 385-86 
Orientation: 
programs, 280-81 
week, 52 
Otto, H. J., 827, 364 
Out-of-school experiences, 357-58 


P 


Parents: 
bulletins to, 542-44 
evaluation of pupils’ progress, role 
in, 217-18 
informing, of pupil deficiencies, 63 
reports to: 
behavior traits, 471 
improvement, 469-71 
periodic, 466-71 
purpose, 466-68 
teacher conferences, 468-69 
visits to, by teachers, 546-47 
workshops for, 552-53 
Parent-teacher associations, 550-51 
problems for, 551-52 
types, 552 
Parking, automobile, 529-30 
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Participation in activities: 
active, 323-24 
activity period, 311 
contest, 8324-26 
control, 309 
methods, 309-10 
effects, 308-09 
extent, 306 
intramural sports, 362 
management by students, 384-42 
reasons for, evaluation, 329-30 
records, 312-13 
stimulating, 310-11 
training for, 813-14 
voluntary, 307-08 
Parties, school, 353-54 
Payment of bills, 499-501 
Pedagogical factors, learning difficul- 
ties, 129-80 
Pension plans, 379-81 
Periodicals, professional, 197 
Periodic reports to parents, 466-71 
Periods, length wid number, 73-74 
Permanent records, student, 459-63 
Personal, principal: 
qualifications, 580 
qualities, 561-62 
Personnel: 
clerical assistants, 23, 440-41 
custodial staff, 531-32 
departments, establishment, 379 
teachers, see Teachers 
trained, special education, 410 
Petty cash, 493-94 
Phay, J. E., 532 
Phi Beta Sigma, 352 
Philbrick, John, 570-71 
Physical: 
defects, 127 
education: 
activities, classification for, 224 
administration of program, 224 
relation of intramural sports to, 
863 
scope of program, 222 
space requirements, 225 
time allotment, 224-25 
examinations, periodic, 226 
counseling and, 226-27 
use, 226 
health, 221-22 
records, 134 


Physical (cont.) 
well-being, 222 
interscholastic athletics, 326 
Physician, school: 
examinations, periodic, 226 
role, 225-26 
Pierce, Paul R., 570, 576 
Placement of pupils: 
` guidance service, 294-96 
test determination, 170-71 
Planning the year’s work, 49-66 
administrative bulletin, 54-55 
athletic schedules, 62-63 
before school opens, 50-51 
calendar, organizing, 60-61 
closing school year, 63-65 
deficiencies of pupils, inforn 


arents, 63 
duties throughout year, 62-63 
enrollment data, 56-57 p. 


first week, responsibilities, 59-60 
information within the building, 
opening day, 58-59 

opening of school, problems, 
opening school, 58-62 5 
opening of term, announcing, 54 
orientation week, 52 } 
plan of procedure, necessity, 52-9 
preliminary, 49-58 G; 
pupils: 4 
leficiencies removed, handling, — 

57 y 


duties to, delegating, 57 

transfer, 57-58 
supervisory program, 107-08 
teachers: 

assigning, 53-54 

duties assigned to, 56 i 

materials for, checking, 61-62 
teachers’ meetings: : 

end of opening day, 56 

preliminary, 55-56 

Plant, school, 507-35 
administration, 507-85 N 
air-borne infection, control, 526 
auditorium, 513-18 A 
automobile parking, 529-30 
automobiles and bicycles, sup w 
sion, 529 a 

beautification, 533-35 p 
cafeteria, 518-20 : 
classrooms, see Classrooms 
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Plant, school (cont.) 

custodial services, administration, 
531-33 

decorations, 534-35 

defacement, 528 

drinking fountains, 522 

fire drills, 526-27 

fire extinguishers, 527 

floors, care, 527-28 

gymnasium, 520 

hazards, guarding against, 520-21 

humidity, 525-26 

illumination, 522-24 

information within, 53 

landscaping, 535 

learning environment, as stimulat- 
ing, 508-09 

location, problems created by, 530- 
81 


responsibilities of principal, 509-13 
service facilities, administering, 
521-31 
temperature, 525-26 
toilet facilities, 521-22 
traffic in building, 528-29 
utilization, increasing, 510-12 
ventilation, 524-25 
Play activities, supervision, 363-64 
Plays, school, 354-55 
Pogue, Earl G., 305, 307 
Point system, 312 
Preliminary: 
registration, 68-69 
teachers’ meeting, 55-56 
work, nature, 49-58 
Pressure groups, demands by, 556-58 
Primary grades, failure in, 203-04 
Principal: 
assistant, see Assistant principal 
business functions, 475-505 
extracurricular finance, 496-505 
finance, school, problems, 490-94 
store, school, 494-95 
pede and equipment, 475-85 
textbooks, free, 485-90 
transportation of pupils, 490 
certification, 586-87 
community relations, 537-62 
conditions of employment, 587 
curriculum construction and revi- 
sion. role, 149-50 
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Principal (cont.) 


demands made on, 3-23 
community duties, 20-21 
community organizations, 19-20 
co-operative studies, 5-9 
group discussion, 5 
groups making, 19 
perspective required, 3-4 
professional writing, 9 
rules and regulation of board of 

education, 14 
statutory prescriptions, other, 14- 
15 


visits to other schools, 4-5 
duties, see Duties of principal 
elementary school: 

duties, 13 

guidance duties, 256-58 
experience of, 582-83 
freedom from teaching, 436-37 
guidance functions, 260-69 
in-service training, 578-79 
interpreting the school, 537-39 

methods, 539-54 
local leadership by, 575-77 
management, concept, 38-47 

authoritarian control, 89-40 

democratic participation, 42-47 

laissez-faire administration, 40- 

42 
nonteaching, functions, 17-18 
office, see Office 
official re , 471-78 
personal P alacatön, 580 
personal qualities, 561-62 
problems, 9-10 

summary, 9 
professional organizations, 577 
public speaking by, 561 
rating of, by teachers, 392 
relations with: 

assistants, 35 

board of education, 28-29 

central office, 574-75 

central staff officers, 34-35 

intermediary administrative offi- 

cers, 

noneducational executives, 35-37 

superintendent, 29-30, 47 
release from teaching, 571-72 
residence, 560-61 
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Principal (cont.) 
responsibilities: 
balanced conception, need for, 
21-22 
delegating, 15-17, 23 
equipment, for, 481-82 
first week of school, 59-60 
growth of positions, resulting 
from, 18-19 
guidance, 249-52, 269 
policies of superintendent, for, 
31-32 
registration, preliminary, 69-70 
schedule, 75-76 
school, for, 27-28 
school plant, 509-13 
special education, 408-09 
superintendent, directly to, 31-32 
supervisory, present-day, 574 
testing services, 184-85 
rise of supervision by, 573-74 
salaries paid to, 584-85 
selecting, methods, 585-87 
status determined by central office 
policy, 37-38 
time given to major functions, 16 
training, 583-84 
Principalship: 
career, as, 588-89 
central office relations, 574-75 
changes in duties in recent years, 
572-73 
city schools, in, 569-71 
conditions of employment, 587 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, 577-78 
development, 567-79 
high school, 567-69 
in-service training, 578-79 
local leadership by principal, 575- 
TT: 


opportunities in, 588-89 
profession, as, 22-23 
qualifications for, 579-85 
ability to enlist co-operation, 
580-82 
experience, 582-83 
general, 579-80 
personal, 580 
training, 583-84 
release of principal from teaching, 


571-72 
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Principalship (cont.) 
rise of supervision by principals, 
573-74 
salaries paid to principals, 584-85 
selecting principals, methods, 585- 


status, 31-38 
supervisory responsibilities, present- 
day, 574 
Principal teacher, 569-70 
Professional: 
assistants, responsibilities, 439-40 
books and periodicals, 197 
librarians, 197-98 
organizations, of principals, 577 
reading and study, 120-22 
writing, 9 
Progress of pupils: 
evaluating, 201-18 
competencies needed in, 216 
improvements needed in, 215-18 
marking systems in, use, 206-12 
necessity for, 202 
parents’ role in, 217-18 
promotion and, 912-15 
pupils’ role in, 217-18 
teachers in, improving, 216-17 
failure, problem, 202-06 
intermediate grades, in, 204-05 
primary grades, in, 203-04 
secondary schools, in, 205-06 
studies, 212-13 
Promotion: 
all pupils, 214-15 
evaluation and, 212-15 
practices, 213-14 
studies of school progress, 
teachers, 384-85 
Publications, school, 299-300, 358-61 
Publicity, school: 
newspaper, 540—42 
organization for, 540 
Public speaking, principal, 561 
Puckett, R. C., 73-74, 84 
Pupils: ; 
achievement, factors conditioning, 
183-84 
acting as city officers, 240 
assignment to class sections, 87-89 
conflicts with teachers, 131, 560 
counseling, 286-87 


212-13 
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Pupils (cont.) 

deficiencies: 

informing parents, 63 

removed, handling, 57 

subject, provisions for, 143-44 
duties to, delegating, 57 
exceptional, providing for, 406-10 
exploitation of, avoiding, 559-60 
guidance, needs for, 252-55 
interpreting the school to, 548-49 
leaving betore school closes, 63 
library assistants, 198-99 
management of activities, participa- 

tion in, 3834—42 
motivation, 170 
need for educational diagnosis, 
number, 138 

needs, adjusting schools to, 897-415 
oral responses, 136-37 
permanent records, 459-63 
placement: 

guidance service, 294-96 

test determination, 170-71 
progress, evaluating, 201-18 
promotion of all, 214-15 
reactions to school work, 186 
records pertaining to, 456-59 

experimental schools, 465-66 
role in evaluation, 217-18 
schedule notification, 89-90 
special classes, selection for, 407-08 
transfer, 57-58 
transportation, 490, 
work habits, 136 
written work, 136 

Purchase order, 497-99 

form, 498 


Q 


Questionnaires, student, guidance rec- 
ords, 265-66 
Quill and Scroll, 352 


R 


Radio broadcasts, 549 
Ragan, W. B., 164 
Reading, professional, 120-22 
Reavis, W. C., 6, 388 
Records, see also Forms 
adequate, justification for, 462-63 
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Records (cont.) 
administrative forms as: 
elementary schools, 452-56 
secondary schools, 448-52 
athletic equipment, 484 
budget accounts form, 492 
classroom visitation, 114-15 
cumulative, 264-65, 461 
pocket-file folders, 463-65 
variations in, 461-62 
environmental conditions, data on, 
134 
equipment, 482-83 
guidance: 
autobiographies, 266 
cumulative, 264-65, 461 
individual folders, 265 
interview reports, 266 
questionnaires, student, 265-66 
test data, 265 
health, 134 
participation in activities, 312-13 
physical, 134 
social conditions, data on, 134 
students, pertaining to, 456-59 
experimental schools, on, 465-66 
permanent, 459-63 
test, 135-36 
Recreation, summer, 241 
Re-education, in-service, 
392-94 
Registration, preliminary, 68-69 
cards, kinds, 69, 70 
data, tabulation and use, 70-72 
guidance in, 69 
responsibility of principal for, 69-70 
revising, 75 
Regulations, see 
Reliability: 
characteristic of diagnosis, 182 
criteria of tests, 173-74 
Religious: 
agencies, 237 
groups, school and, 557-58 
Remedial teaching, 138-41 
case study, making, 141-44 
need for, 126-27 
principles, basic, 138-41 
subject deficiencies, provisions for 
students with, 143-44 
Reorganization: 
elementary school, 


of teachers, 


Rules and regulations 


411 
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Reorganization (cont.) 
junior college, 413-15 
junior high school, 412-13 
school units, 411-15 
Reports: 
accrediting associations, to, 472-73 
anecdotal, 458 
annual, 64-65 
case conferences, 459 
interview, 266 
official, of principals, 471-78 
parents, to, 466-71 
behavior traits, 471 
improvement, 469-71 
parent-teacher conferences, 468- 
69 


purpose, 466-68 
progress, pupil, 470 
al, 458-59 

state and county, 472 
Requisition blank, 497-99 
Requisitions, handling, 478 
Research, marking system, need for, 
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Residence of principal, 560-61 
Responsibilities of principal: 

paged conception, need for, 21- 

2 

delegating, 15-17, 23 

equipment, for, 481-82 

first week of school, 59-60 

growth of positions, resulting from, 

18-19 


guidance, 249-52, 269 
poner es superintendent, for, 31- 


registration, preliminary, 69-70 
schedule, 7378 gi 
school, for, 27-28 
school plant, 509-13 
special education, 408-09 
superintendent, directly to, 31-32 
supervisory, present-day, 574 
Retirement plans, 379-81 
Rice, J. M., 167, 203 
Richards, Ellen H., 229 - 
Room assignment sheet, 87, 88 
Rooms, see Classroom 
Rotary Club, 21, 560 
Rules and regulations: 
board of education, 14 
duties of principals, 432-34 


Rules and regulations (cont.) 
state agencies, duties of princip 
434 


Rummel, J. F., 176 
S 


Safety: 
building hazards, guarding agai 
520-21 
education, 230-31 
safe driving, 231-32 
Salaries; see also Wages 
of principals, 584-85 
of teachers, maximum and mini- 
mum, 384 i 
Salary schedules, 382-83 
problems in making, 883-84 
Schedule: 


making, see Schedule-making 
master, criteria of good, 79 
responsibility of pri ncipal for, 
salary, 382-83 = 
roblems in making, 383-84 
Schedule-making, 67-93 
ability grouping, 75 
activities, provision for, 73 
block method, 76-77 
class sections, assigning studeni 
87-89 
common learning programs, for, 
conflicts in, 80-86 e 
conflict sheet, 80-84 
factors affecting, se 
core programs, for, A 
fats i good master schedule, 79 
elementary schools, in, 67-68 
self-contained zai 68 
up method, 76-7 
E culta, 78-79 
electives in, 77-78 
individual, 79-80 
junior high school, 77 
machine, by, 90-93 
mosaic method, 79-80 
notifying students, 89-90 
one grade at a time, 85-87 
periods, length and number, ft 
registration, preliminary, 68-60 
data, tabulation and use, 70-12" 
guidance in, 69 : 


INDEX 


Schedule-making (cont.) 
registration, preliminary (cont.) 
registration cards, kinds, 69, 70 
responsibility of principal for, 
69-70 


revising, 75 

rooms, list, 74 

secondary schools, 68-93 
importance, 68 

steps in, 68-73 

teachers, training, 74-75 


School: 


assembly, 8342-46 
building, see Building, school 
cafeteria, 229-30 
camp, 241-42, 415 
closing of, see Closing the school 
year 
community center, as, 554-55 
equipment, 479-85 
finance, 490-94 
interpretation, 537-39 
library, see Library, school 
medical service, need for, 127-28 
newspaper, 358-60 
office, see Office 
opening of, see Opening of school 
physician: 
examinations, periodic, 226 
role, 225-26 
plant, see Plant, school 
publications, 299-300, 358-61 
responsibility of principal for, 27- 
28 


role in providing needs of youth, 
243-44 
store, 494-95 


supplies, 475-79 
surveys, 10-12 


Schools: 


adjusting to student needs, 397-415 

elementary, see Elementary schools 

experimental, see Experimental 
schools 

health in, 221-32 

individual, guidance in, 276-77 

junior college, see Junior college 

junior high, see Junior high schools 

reorganized, 411-12 

secondary, see Secondary schools 

small, guidance in, 274-76 

Science clubs, 347 
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Science Research Associates, 177, 289 
“Scissors and paste-pot” curriculum 
construction, 151-52 
Scott, R. S., 510 
Secondary schools; 
administrative forms in, 448-52 
reduction in number needed, 
451-52 
scope, 449-50 
typical, 450-51 
failure in, 205-06 
guidance in: 
demand for, 252 
early efforts, 258-59 
recent efforts, 259-60 
principalship in, development, 567- 
69 


reorganized, 411-12 
reorganized programs, effectiveness, 
16 


schedule-making in, 68-98 
importance, 68 
Segel, David, 471 
Self-contained unit, 68 
Service clubs, 560 
Service facilities, administering, 521- 
831 


Settlement house service, 236, 357 
Sex education, 229 
Shane, H. G., 216 
Shannon, J. R, 804, 309 
Sims, V. H., 217-18 
Smith, R. M., 14, 304 
Social: 
activities, 341-42, 352-54 
agencies, 
centers, 236 
conditions, records providing data 
on, 134 
environment, factor conditioning 
achievement, 183 
factors conditioning learning, 131 
Societies, honor, 352 
Sororities, 239-40 
Spaulding, H. G., 276 
Speaking contests, 356 
Spears, Harold, 158, 402 
Special classes: 
administrative responsibility, 408 
need for, 407 
problem of principal, 408-09 
problems, 409-10 
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Special classes (cont.) 

selection of pupils for, 407-08 

supplies, 479 

trained personnel, necessity for, 410 
Special education, need for, 407 
Specialists, curriculum-making by, _ 


Special reports, 458-59 
Specificity, characteristic of diagnosis, 
132-33 
Speech activities, 354-55 
Sponsorship of activity, 314-16 
Sports, intramural, 861-65 
Standardizing associations, require- 
ments, 434-35 
State: 
agencies, regulations, 434 
reports to, 472 k 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, 366 
State-wide testing, 176-77 
Statutory prescriptions, 14-15 
Stogdill, R. M., 100 
Storage, supplies, 479 
Store, school, 494-95 
articles sold in, 495 
operation, 495 
reasons for, 494-95 
Strang, Ruth, 143, 211, 304 
Student council, 8334-35 
activities performed by, 338-42 
organization, 835 
internal, 337-38 
principles, 335-37 
projects for, 242 
Student Council Handbook, 341 
Student court, 341-42 
Student Gazette, The, 300 
Student handbook, 339 
Students, see Pupils 
Studies in leadership, 99-102 
Study, professional, 120-22 
Sturm, James, 567-68 
Subject matter units, 155 
Subsidiary accounts, controlling, 499 
Substitute teachers, 886-87 
Summer recreation, 241 
Superintendent: 
intermediary officers, relations of 
principal with, 33-34 
policies of, principal responsible for, 
82-33 
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Superintendent (cont.) 
principal and, relations, 29-30, 47 
directly responsible to, 31-32 
Supervision: 
adequacy, factor conditioning 
achievement, 184 
automobiles and bicycles, 529 
bulletins, 120 
concept, 105 i 
department head as officer of, 109 
duties of principals, 105-09 
extracurricular activities, 316-18 
kinds desired, 104-05 
play activities, 363-64 
program, planning, 62, 107-08 
responsibilities of principals, pres- 
ent-day, 574 
rise of, by principals, 573-74 
teachers in need of, types, 103-04 
techniques, 113-22 
time devoted to, 108-09 
Supplies, 475-79 
accounting for, 478-79 
classification, 476-77 
requisitioning, 477-78 
Surveys, school, 10-12 
Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire, — 
809 


AN 


Teacher-counselor, guidance function- 
ary, 278 
Teachers: 

assigning, 53-54 

assignment sheet, 71-72 

assistant, 570 

associations, 385-86 

conferences with, 115 

conducting, 115-16 

conflicts with pupils, 131, 560 

demand for, 372-73 

duties assigned to, 56 

evaluation of pupils’ progress, 
proving, 216-17 

experience of, 103 

group meetings with, 116-17 

guidance functionary, 279 

information about, collecting, 
78 

informing about school policies, 
547-48 


im- 


sT- 


INDEX 


Teachers (cont.) 
in-service re-education, 392-94 
in-service training, 109-13 
interest in participation in adminis- 

tration, 45 

leave of absence, 385 
library use by, 197 
local candidates, 376 
married women, 376-77 
materials for, checking, 61-62 
merit rating, 388-92 
organizations, 385-86 
parent conferences, 468-69 
pension plans, 379-81 
promotion, 384-85 
prospective, visiting, 378-79 
qualifications to diagnose, 133-34 
rating of principal by, 392 
recruitment, 373-74 
retaining, 879-88 
retirement plans, 379-81 
salaries, maximum and minimum, 


384 
salary schedules, 382-83 
problems in making, 383-84 
selection, problems in, 376-79 
sponsorship of activity, 815-16 
substitute, 386-87 
supply, 372 
increasing, importance of, 374-76 
tenure, 381-82 
total load, factor conditioning 
achievement, 183-84 
training, checking, 74-75 
training schools, 371-72 
traits and characteristics, factor 
conditioning achievement, 


turnover: 
excessive, reason for, 373-74 
problem, 373 
types in need of supervision, 103- 
04 


unions, 385-86 

visits to the home, 546-47 

work load, problem, 387-88 
Teachers’ meeting, 118 

end of opening day, 56 

general faculty, 117 

group, 116-17 

preliminary, 55-56 
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Teaching: 
demonstration, 118-19 
freedom of principal from, 436-37 
improvement in, tests as stimulat- 
ing, 169-70 
library use, 192-93 
methods, educational diagnosis, 
130-81 
release of principal from, 571-72 
remedial, see Remedial teaching 
unfavorable attitude toward, over~ 
coming, 374-76 
units, see Units, teaching 
Television broadcasts, 549 
Temperance groups, school and, 558 
Temperature, 525-26 
Templeton, F. L., 90, 91 
Tenure, teacher, 381-82 
Terry, 300 
Testing: 
movement, 167-72 
services, responsibility of principal 
‘or, 184-85 
state-wide, 176-77 
Tests, 167-85 
achievement, 178-79 
adjustment, 182 
aptitude, 181 
criteria, 172-76 
administration, case, 174-75 
comparability, 175-76 
discrimination of items, 175 
objectivity, 174 
reliability, 173-74 
scoring, ease, 174-75 
validity, 172-73 
data from, guidance records, 265 
diagnostic, 179-80 
essay, 182 
informal, 182 
interest, 181-82 
kinds, 177-82 
mental, 177-78 
objective, 182 
improving marking through, 208- 
Il 


records, 135-36 
uses: 
improvement in teaching, stimu- 
lating, 169-70 
improving instruction, 168 
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Tests (cont.) 
uses (cont.) 
individual differences, providing 
for, 171-72 
instruction, improving, 168, 183- 
84 


measurement of student progress, 


motivation of students, 170 
placement, determination, 170-71 
school efficiency, surveying, 168 
standards for student achieve- 
ment, setting, 168-69 
student guidance, 170 
Textbooks; 
accounting for, 486-90 
curriculum, as, 150-51 
free, 485-90 
record forms, 487, 488, 489 
revolt against, 151 
Theater, school, see Auditorium 
Therapeutic group activities, 304 
Thompkins, Elsworth, 322 
Thompson, N. Z., 845 
Thorndike, E. L., 212 
Throckmorton, A, F., 276 
Toilet facilities, 521-22 
Tours, 356-57 
Towne, C. F., 829 
Traffic in the building, 528-29 
Training: 
in aa rae for participation, 313- 


in-service, see In-service training 
principal, 583-84 
‘Transfer students, 57-58 
‘Transportation of pı 490 
interscholastic athletics, 826 
Traxler, A. E., 257 
Tereny order for payment, form, 


Treasurer's receipt, form, 497 
Trump, J. , 304-05, 306, 307, 
808, 810, 312, 324, 328, 329, 
330, 504 
Turnover, teacher, 373-74 
U 


Umstadtt, J. G., 349 
Unions, teachers’, 385-86 


INDEX: 


Unit assignment: 
adaptation, 401 
claims made for, 401-02 
United States Bureau of Education, 


461 
United States Office of Education, 6, 
238, 461, 508, 513 
Units, teaching: 
arranging materials by, 154 
experience, 155-56 
subject matter, 155 


types, 155 
v 


Validity: 
characteristic of diagnosis, 132 
criteria of tests, 172-73 
Van Den Brink, 15 
Van Pool, G. M., 337, 349-50, 351, 
857 
Ventilation, 524-25 
Virginia plan, 381 
Visitation: 
classroom, 113-14 
record, 114-15 
time demands, 114 
home, by teachers, 546-47 
intervisitation, 119-20 
prospective teachers, 378-79 
schools, other, 4-5 
Vitalizing instruction, 402-06 
Vitamin deficiencies, 127 
Vocational Blank for Men, 289 
Vocational counseling, 287-90 


w 


Weber, C. A., 111, 112 
Welfare in the community, 236-43 
benevolent agencies, 2 
community, improvement in, 242- 
43 


4-H Clubs, 238-39 

fraternities, 239-40 

Future Farmers of America, 238 
Hi-Y Clubs, 239 

Junior Red Cross, 240 

juvenile court, 237-38 a0 
pupils acting as city officers, 
school camp, 241-42 

social agencies, 236-37 
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Welfare in the community (cont) 
sororities, 
summer recreation, 241 
youth , 238-39 
¥ Teens Clubs, 230 

Wiles, Kimball, 101 

Work habits, students’, 186 

Work load, teacher, 387-88 

Work program, 232-35 
experience as educational offering, 

233-35 


problems, 235 

Workshops, educational, 110-11 
advantages claimed for, 111-18 
parent, 552-53 

Wrightstone, J. W., 162 

Writing, professional, 9 

Written work, students’, 136 


Y 


Yeager, William A;, 207, 559 
Yearbook or annual, 360-61 
Year's work, planning, 49-06 
closing school year, 
annual report, 64-05 
close of school, 63-64 
pupils leaving before, 63 
duties throughout year, 62-63 
athletic schedules, 62-63 
deficiencies of pupils, informing 
parents, 63 
opening school, 58-62 
Pere | organizin, hot 
irst week, ties, 59-00 
functions Bony tangs „ other, 60 
materials for teachers, checking, 
61-62 
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Year's work, ing (cont) 
opening school (cont.) 
opening day, 58-59 


minary, 49-58 
gece ont bulletin, 54-55 


before school , 50-51 
duties ea pagheti 56 
enrollment data, 56-57 
information within the building, 
53 
opening of school, problems, 51- 
52 
ng of term, announcing, 54 
para an woek, 52 
plan of ùre, necessity for, 
pupil deficiencies removed, han- 
dling, 57 


LA 
ls, dologating duties to, 57 
we transfer, 57-58 


schoo! role in providing for, 245- 
Y-Teens Clubs, 259 
z 
Zwoibach, §. L, 0-10 


